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as  that  is  seen  in  the  snccessivc  incidents 
of  his  human  life.  They  show,  without 
]»arude,  the  results  of  much  meditation 
on  problems  not  ilireotly  stated,  with  an 
rarely  delicate  as  to  the 
great  Character  they  strive  to  delineate. 
Fragments  of  apologetical  ev'idence  are 
thus  inwoven  into  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  some  deep  soundings  of 
moral  evidence  are  taken  in  a  very  sim- 

Iile  manner,  while  the  lectures  contain 
lints  of  some  ulterior  <]uestiuns  touching 
the  very  essence  and  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tain  faith.  Though  enriched  by  contri¬ 
butions  from  several  foreign  fields,  they 
are  a  genuine  jiroduct  of  British  soil, 
and  will  appeal  peculiarly  to  the  British 
ty}»e  of  mind. 

Six  years  ago  Dr.  Hanna  offered  to 
the  public  the  first  volume  of  this  series, 
selecting  “  the  last  day  of  our  Lord’s 
Passion  ”  as  his  special  theme.  His 
aim  in  that  volume  was  to  construct  “  a 
*  Th*  Life  or  ooa  Lord.  By  Rev.  William  continuous  and  expanded  •  narrative,  in- 
Uanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.  6  vols.  foolscap  8vo.  Edio.  tended  to  bring  out,  as  vividly  as  possi- 
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“  I  wocLD  rather,”  said  one  of  the 
noblest  men  who  have  taught  Ethics 
from  a  University  chair  to  Ids  genera¬ 
tion,  “  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  a 
brief  series  of  expositions  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  executed  after  the  idea  of  Lord 
Bacon’s  J*7rst  Flmtingn  of  the  Scripture., 
so  as  to  help  my  fellow-men  to  under¬ 
stand  that  life  better,  than  be  the  author 
of  the  grandest  system  of  speculative 
ethics.”  The  volumes  before  us  go  far 
to  realir.i^this  aspiration.  Their  pre-em¬ 
inent  aim  is  to  unfold  the  Sacred  Ii^i- 
viduality  of  Christ,  in  its  unique  glory. 
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ble,  not  only  the  sequence  of  the  inci¬ 
dents,  but  the  characters,  motives,  and 
feelings  of  the  different  actors-and  spec¬ 
tators  in  the  events  described,  refraining 
from  all  critical  or  doctrinal  discussions.” 
In  the  following  year,  the  author  issued 
a  companion  volume  on  “  the  forty  days 
after  the  Resurrection.”  In  its  Preface 
he  states  that  he  “  has  long  had  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  results  of  that  fuller  and 
more  exact  interpretation  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  to  which  Biblical 
scholars  have  been  conducted,  might  be 
made  available  for  framing  such  a  con¬ 
tinuous  narrative  of  the  leading  incidents 
in  our  Redeemer’s  life  as  would  be  pro¬ 
fitable  for  practical  and  devotional 
rather  than  for  doctrinal  or  controversial 
j)urposes.”  While  that  volume  was 
pa.ssing  through  the  press,  the  Vie  de 
Jesus  of  M.  Renan  was  published.  Dr. 
Hanna  makes  a  brief  allusion  to  this 
work,  and  while  expressing  his  desire 
that  “  a  full  and  critical  exposure  of  all 
its  arbitrary  assumptions  and  denials, 
affirmations  without  proofs,  doubts  with¬ 
out  reasons,  inconsistencies  and  contra¬ 
dictions,  errors  historical  and  exegeti- 
cal,”  should  be  undertaken  by  some  com¬ 
petent  critic,  he  speaks  of 

“  a  simpler,  more  direct,  and  more  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  the  work  by  expos¬ 
ing  the  flagrant  failure  of  its  capital  design 
and  object — viz.,  to  eliminate  all  that  is  super¬ 
natural  and  divine  from  tlie  character  and  life 
of  Christ,  and  yet  h  ave  him  a  man  of  such 
pure  and  exalted  virtue,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  unreserved  and  unbounded  love  and  rev¬ 
erence  of  mankind.”  “  1  he  singular  result  of 
this  attempt  to  strip  Christ  of  all  divine  qual¬ 
ities  and  properties  is,  that  it  mars  and  muti¬ 
lates  his  character  even  as  a  man.  Without 
any  controversial  treatment,  the  effect  of  M. 
Renan’s  work  may  be  neutralized  by  a  simple 
recital  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  si.ow  that 
the  blending  of  the  natural  with  the  miracu¬ 
lous,  the  human  with  the  divine,  is  essential 
to  tlie  coherence  and  consistency  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  ;  that  the  fabric  of  the  Gospel  history  is 
so  constructed  that  if  you  take  out  of  it  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  the  whole  edifice  falls  into 
ruins.” 

These  sentences  sufficiently  explain 
the  design  of  the  two  earlier  volumes. 
Tlie  success  which  attended  their  pub¬ 
lication*  encouraged  their  -author  to 


*  The  first  volume  of  the  series  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Dutch,  Frei.oh,  ard  German  lan- 
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complete  the  series ;  and  at  intervals 
during  the  last  four  years  he  has  issued 
one  volume  devoted  to  “the  Earlier 
Years,”  one  connected  with  “  the  Pas¬ 
sion  Week,”  and  two  relating  to  “  the 
Public  Ministry.” 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
latest  effort  to  unfold  and  illustrate  the 
life  of  Christ,  is,  that  the  facts  recorded 
by  the  four  evangelists  are  their  owm 
best  w'itness-bearers,  evidence,  and  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  that  the  record  is  historically 
inexplicable,  if  the  divine  element  which 
the  Church  c.atholic  has  inferred  from  it 
be  eliminated  from  the  life  of  Jesus.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  marked  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  Dr.  Hanna  and  the 
treatise  of  Dr.  Young,  entitled.  The 
Christ  of  Histitry.  Dr.  Young  starts 
with  the  presu  I  (position  that  the  records 
of  the  Gospels  are  but  fragments  of 
ancient  history,  in  which  we  may  expect 
to  find  all  the  characteristics  of  past 
literature  transmitted  to  a  modem  age. 
He  claims  for  them  in  the  first  instance 
no  higher  creilit  than  that  which  criti¬ 
cism  accords  to  the  pages  of  Herodotus 
or  Livy.  Hut  as  he  procee<ls  to  examine 
the  record  of  the  four  evangelists,  he 
finds  that  they  narrate  the  acts  and 
W’ords  of  One  whose  existence  is  utterly 
inexplicable  as  a  product  of  the  known 
forces  that  work  in  history  and  form 
human  character,  as  they  reveal  a  life 
from  first  to  last  ideally  perfect ;  and  as 
it  is  an  axiom.atic  truth  that  like  ever 
produces  like,  he  infers  that  such  a 
character  could  not  have  arisen  out  of 
the  soil  of  humanity  propagated  from 
the  past,  but  must  have  been  a  descent 
into  that  soil  from  above.  We  have 
come  into  contact  with  a  life  which  his¬ 
torical  processes  cannot  explain,  and 
whieli  cannot  on  any  scientijic  |)rinciple 
be  ranked  in  the  common  category 
of  men.  Its  solitude,  uniqllene^8,  and 
completion  force  us  to  infer  that  it  could 
not  liave  sprung  from  a  parentage  that 
was  incompleU*,  one-sided,  and  detective. 
To  say  that  the  loving  adoration  of  the 
biographers  and  others  transformed  a 
really  imperfect  life  into  one  ideally  com¬ 
plete,  is  but  to  transler  the  miracle  from 
Christ  to  his  follow'ers.  For,  granting 
the  perfection  of  the  character  that  has 

guages.  and  republished  in  France  and  Germany 
by  two  of  the  leading  Societies  for  the  diffusiou 
of  Christian  literature. 
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come  down  to  us  (whatever  be  the  origin 
of  the  record,  and  the  process  of  its 
transmission),  its  existence  without  a 
reality  to  give  rise  to  it  is  much  more 
inexplicable  than  is  the  reality  itself. 
The  poetic  idealization  by  a  band  of  dis¬ 
ciples  who  should  all  .agree  as  to  details 
— illiterate  men,  sjtrung  of  a  biassed, 
schismatic  race,  creating  out  of  their 
own  enthusiasm,  with  the  most  slender 
basis  in  fact,  the  only  pattern  of  a  life 
approaching  to  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
uie  of  the  perfect  of  which  liistory 
makes  inention,  is  much  more  ditticult 
to  account  for  than  is  the  appearance  of 
the  ideal  itself. 

To  a  mind  amenable  to  this  and  cog¬ 
nate  processes  of  reas(»ning.  Dr.  Hanna’s 
work  will  appear  a  valuable  complement 
to  Dr.  Young’s.  In  almost  every  page 
he  will  find  corroboration  of  the  line  of 
argument.  The  evidence  arising  from 
the  char.acter  and  moral  individuality  of 
Christ,  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  made 
real,  is  the  centre  round  which  every¬ 
thing  else  revolves,  and  to  which  every¬ 
thing  is  made  subservient.  The  outly¬ 
ing  questions  of  religious  criticism  are 
passed  over.  We  have  no  discussion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  (lospel  narr.atives. 
The  vexed  (juestions  of  date  .and  author¬ 
ship  are  not  entered  upon.  The  problem 
of  the  supernatural  in  its  relation  to  na¬ 
tural  law  and  order,  the  philosophy  of 
the  Christi.an  faith  as  to  the  person  of  its 
Founder,  the  historical  ])rcparation  for 
the  Advent  at  the  confluence  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  streams  of  Oriental  ami  of  western 
thought,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  systems  of  the  past  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  sects  of  Judaism,  are  nowhere  form- 
aliy  discussed.  In  short,  all  the  prule;fo- 
mena  to  a  study  of  the  life  are  subonli- 
nated  to  a  simple  recital  of  the  life  itself. 
The  former  inquiries  are  doubtless  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  learned  and  scientific  theology. 
Questions  of  philosophy  and  of  history, 
in  the  words  of  Pressense,  “  hold  the 
approaches  to  the  subject ;  ”  and  we  may 
even  admit  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  our  hi'torical  nar¬ 
rative,  and  upon  the  precise  date  of  the 
documents  which  recoial  it.  lint,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  main  event  re¬ 
corded — the  divinity  of  that  human  life 
— carries  its  own  light  within  itself,  it 
may  indirectly  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
story.  A  distinct  function  is  therefore 


fulfilled  by  those  who  adopt  the  less  am¬ 
bitious  method  of  portraying  the  Life  in 
its  divine  sequences  and  harmonies,  that 
it  tnay  be  left  to  attest  itself,  and  be  its 
own  evidence.  We  hold  it  f)08.sible  for 
a  wise  and  thoughtful  mind,  without  the 
aid  of  a  vast  critical  apparatus,  and  with 
nothing  but  the  four  Gospels  in  his  liand, 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  strictly  philo¬ 
sophical,  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  the  claims  of  its  Founder. 

Historical  study  cannot  solve  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  course  of  Church  history 
has  raised.  Those  who  have  gttiie  most 
deeply  into  the  problems  of  modeni  criti¬ 
cism  are  convinced  that  mere  archaeo¬ 
logical  research  cannot  clear  up  any 
controversy  touching  the  supernatural. 
Erudition  is  not  needful  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  main  question  .at  issue.* 
The  critic.al  questions  are  as  to  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  date  and  authoiship,  and 
the  competency  of  the  historians ;  as  to 
when  and  by  whom  the  books  claiming 
an  apostolic  origin  were  written,  and 
whether  their  authors  were  competent 
witness-bearers.  To  solve  these  ques¬ 
tions  we  must  proceed  backwards  up 
the  stream  of  Time,  studying  century  by 
century,  examining  the  quotations  of 
successive  commentators  and  opponents, 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  books  have 
come  down  to  us  unimpaired.  We  have 
to  pierce  through  the  accumulated  liter¬ 
ary  strata  of  eighteen  centuries.  With¬ 
out  much  difficulty  we  can  traverse  fif¬ 
teen  of  these.  When  we  come,  however, 
to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  third  cen¬ 
tury,  we  find  the  ground  less  firm,  while 
the  air  grows  gradually  dim  with  mist. 
The  further  back  we  travel,  our  author¬ 
ities  are  fewer  and  less  tru.st worthy,  less 
scientific,  more  given  to  gossip,  less  able 
to  distinguish  betw'een  fact  and  rumor. 
The  age  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
era  was  one  of  manifold  literary  activity. 


*  On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Strauss  himself.  In  tl»e  Preface  to  his  New  Life 
of  Jeftw,  written  for  the  Gorman  populace,  he  says, 
It  is  a  mere  prejudice  of  caste  to  laiicy  that  abil¬ 
ity  to  compreheud  these  things  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  theologian  or  the  man  of  learning. 
On  the  contrary,  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  so 
simple  that  every  one  whose  head  and  heart  are 
in  the  right  place  [n.  b.]  may  well  rest  assured 
that  whatever,  alter  due  reflection  and  the  proper 
use  of  accAsible  means,  still  remains  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  him,  is  in  itself  ot  very  little  value.” — 
(Page  viii.  of  Prelacy  Eug.  Trans.) 
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but  the  majority  of  its  records  have  per¬ 
ished,  and  its  testimony  is  on  the  whole 
obscure.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  solid  ground  of  scientitic  cer¬ 
tainty  by  the  processes  of  historical  crit¬ 
icism  alone.  vVe  must  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers, 
which  allude  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  canon,  are  themselves  authentic  ;  we 
must  discover  the  (pialifications  wliich 
these  writers  possessed  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  matter  in  question,  the 
range  of  their  critical  insight,  their  free¬ 
dom  from  bias,  their  love  of  fact  and  re¬ 
ality,  and  their  success  in  reaching  it. 
This  leads  us  into  the  domain  of  contern- 
]>orary  literature — to  a  comparison  of 
the  religious  and  the  secular  writers ; 
into  questions  touching  the  philosophy, 
morality,  the  social  state  and  customs  of 
that  age ;  and  the  very  treatises  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  student  of  history  are  for  the 
most  part  written  in  some  special  inter¬ 
est,  and  are  the  product  of  some  foregone 
conclusion.  Hut  suppose  our  critical  ap¬ 
paratus  complete,  and  the  historical  in¬ 
quiry  ended,  the  very  question  which  we 
had  hoped  to  solve  by  history  returns  in 
all  its  magnitude,  as  a  jyroblem  of  jt/iilos- 
ophy.  '1  nerefore,  since  it  must  in  any 
case  remain  for  solution  after  the  critical 
inquiry  is  closed,  its  study  in:iy  validly 
precede  any  attempt  thus  to  ascend  the 
stream  of  history.  In  short,  the  func¬ 
tion  of  historical  criticism  seetns  to  lie 
in  an  intermediate  region  between  the 
preliminary  question  of  the  stqiernatural 
(which  is  one  of  speculative  jihiloso- 
phy)  and  the  problem  to  which  we  must 
in  any  case  return — the  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  life  of  Clirist  (which  is  a 
philosophical  inference  from  certain 
uni(pie  moral  phenomena). 

The  idea  of  rewriting  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
already  written  in  the  Gospels,  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  conception.  1^  long 
as  the  doctrinal  conclusions  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  jierson  of  Christ  were  more 
valued  than  the  facts  of  the  sacred  Biog¬ 
raphy  itself,  and  so  long  as  the  wo^k  of 
our  Lord  overshadowed  his  life,  anything 
approaching  to  a  jisychological  analysis 
of  his  character  and  acts  seemed  an  idle, 
if  not  an  irreverent  procedure.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm  that  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  for  ages  overshadowetl  his  hu¬ 
manity,  BO  as  to  cast  it  into  tne  shade. 
But  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 


eighteenth,-  and  more  particularly  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century — mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
— the  attention  of  theologians  has  been 
increasingly  turned  tow'ards  the  human 
life,  in  its  relations  to  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared,  and  the  revolution  which  it 
has  accomplished  in  the  world.  And  it 
is  only  in  its  humanity^  as  a  life  exhib¬ 
iting  the  signs  of  growth  and  progress, 
that  a  historical  or  biographic  study  is 
])Ossil)le.  Within  the  hast  hundred  years, 
innumerable  “  Lives  of  our  Lord  ”  have 
been  written  by  friend  ami  by  opponent ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  while  in  each  case 
we  must  mainly  revert  to  the  four  ori¬ 
ginal  recorders,  alike  for  our  materials 
and  for  the  touchstone  by  which  to  fry 
any  new  commentary  or  analysis,  such  is 
the  hidden  wealth  of  these  four  biogra¬ 
phies,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  any 
one  mind,  or  for  any  single  generation,  to 
exhaust  their  fulness,  and,  liy  drawing  it 
fully  forth,  to  superseile  the  need  of  fu¬ 
ture  commentary.  It  is  eijually  evident 
that  the  four  biographers,  being  contem¬ 
poraries  of  our  Lord,  and  addressing  a 
contemporary  audience  (while  ignorant 
of  the  vexed  controversies  as  to  their 
record  that  would  arise  in  the  future), 
wouhl  necessaiily  take  much  for  granted, 
would  leave  many  gaps  in  their  narra¬ 
tive,  unimportant  in  themselves,  but 
which  would  give  room  for  future  study 
and  reverent  conjecture.  They  present 
us,  it  is  true,  with  more  than  a  skeleton 
reconl,  yet  they  leave  much  for  the  tact 
of  a  wise  interpreter  in  collecting  the 
fragments  of  their  narrative,  and  illus¬ 
trating  their  signiKcauce  as  a  whole. 
The  task  of  those  who  attempt  this  work 
anew  is  thus  to  transplant  themselves  to 
the  apostolic  age,  and  to  re-state,  in  the 
light  of  their  own  time,  the  distinctive 
features  of  that  “life  which  is  the  light 
of  men.”  The  very  multiplication  of 
these  “lives  of  our  Lord”  has  become 
an  indirect  testimony  to  tlie  grandeur  of 
the  Original,  {successive  historians  ex¬ 
haust  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man,  and 
future  recensions  of  it  liecome  tedious, 
repetitive,  and  bald.  For  example,  if 
we  compare  the  two  biographic  sketches 
of  the  greatest  Greek  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Socrates  of  IMato  and  of  the 
Memorabilia,  with  the  manifold  attempts 
to  write  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  contrast 
is  arresting.  Strauss  has  indeed  asserted 
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that  the  picture  of  Socrates  is  the  clearer 
of  the  two ;  aii«l  that  a  comparison  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato  with  Matthew  and 
John  is  unfavorable  to  the  latter.  Such 
an  assertion  is  not  surprisinj?  from  f>ne 
who  has  liad  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  that 
however  consistent  the  testimony  for  the 
apostolic  origin  of  tlie  hatter  might  be, 
he  could  ]*ut  no  fitith  in  it,  simply  because 
it  bears  witness  to  the  supernatural.  Hut 
this  much  is  self-evident, — that  the 
M  brld  has  not  welcomed  so  many  lives 
of  Socrates  as  of  I’lirist ;  and  biogra¬ 
phers  have  not  attempted  to  write  them, 
l)eeause,  in  the  fortner  case,  they  have 
not  found  the  moral  uniqueness,  the  many- 
sided  .and  mysterious  grandeur  which  has 
drawn  successive  interpreters  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  And  we  affirm  with  confidence  that 
the  i^isue  of  new  lives  of  our  Lord  will 
never  cease.  Each  futtire  generation 
will  be  impelled  by  an  inner  «cct.s«<7y  to 
travel  backwards  for  itself  along  the 
stream  of  history  to  the  fountain-hea*l, 
carrying  thither  the  burden  of  its  per¬ 
plexities  for  solution. 

We  have  a  guarantee,  in  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case,  that  the  biographers  of 
our  Lord  would  be  more  faithful  to  their 
original  than  the  friends  of  Socrates 
were.  Far  from  attempting  to  idealize 
their  Master,  they  were  from  the  first 
inca|>able  of  understanding  his  ideal 
greatness.  Little  .as  they  understood 
him,  they  felt  that  they  were  in  contact 
with  a  character  far  above  themselves. 
Their  adoration,  though  imperfect,  would 
restrain  them  from  putting  into  the  lijis 
of  their  Master  what  he  did  not  re.ally 
B.ay,  or  recording  what  he  did  not  re.ally 
do.  Ex.aggerate  his  greatness  they 
could  not ;  dimitiish  it  they  dared  not. 
But  the  fact  that  Plato,  a  ])hilosophic 
thinker  ^of  equal  calil)re  and  greater 
comprehensiveness,  was  the  recorder  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  his  predecessor 
(much  of  which  he  rejected  and  super¬ 
seded) — instead  of  being,  as  Strauss 
asserts,  a  guarantee  of  impartiality  ami 
historical  veracity,  might  easily  leail 
the  founder  of  the  Acjidemy  into  ex¬ 
aggerations  to  which  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  were  not  exposed.  It  was  of 
less  consequence  to  Plato  and  to  Pla¬ 
tonism  that  the  dialogues  should  ex- 
.actly  reproduce  the  oral  leaching  of 
Socrates,  than  it  was  to  the  disciples 
(who  had  no  philosophy  but  that  of  their 


Master),  to  draw  a  "photographic  por¬ 
trait  of  his  life. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  peculi.ar 
difficulty  we  encounter  in  ascending  by 
the  light  of  history  to  the  apostolic  age, 
from  the  dimness  of  some  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  links,  from  the  breaks  in  the 
continuity  of  the  stream.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  very  growth  of  theological 
opinions  and  creeds,  the  venerable  edifice 
of  systematic  thought,  and  the  endlessly 
divergent  commentaries  of  churchmen, 
jirevent  us  from  seeing  the  first  age 
with  our  own  eyes  as  clearly  as  we 
would  wish  ;  and  if  they  do  not  at  times 
confuse  our  vision,  they  become  at  least 
“  something  b(!tween  a  hindrance  and  a 
help.”  But  we  are  in  reality  much 
nearer  the  age  of  the  a|)Ostles  and  of  our 
Lord  than  we  are  to  the  tw’o  subsequent 
centurie.s,  and  much  nearer  (except  in 
actual  time)  than  were  the  critical  in¬ 
quirers  of  the  third  and  fourth  centu¬ 
ries.  We  can  understand  it  better  than 
we  understand  some  of  the  periods  of. 
modern  history.  No  age  can  measure 
itself.  It  must  be  subjected  to  the  shirt¬ 
ing  scrutiny  of  the  future  before  it  be¬ 
comes  intelligible.  And  though  we  have 
lost  some  of  the  links  in  the  process  of 
transmission,  the  fact  that  Christianity, 
thus  sifted  and  winnowed,  now  gives 
forth  a  clearer  light  as  to  its  origin,  while 
it  holds  its  ground  in  the  forefront  of 
modern  enlightenment,  is  an  indirect  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  divinity  of  its  birth.  Sub¬ 
jected  to  the  extreme  rigor  of  critical 
analysis,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  surrounded 
with  a  new  halo  of  glory  :  its  significance 
is  enhanced  by  the  strain  it  has  endured 
and  the  assaults  it  h.as  resisted.  And 
our  remoteness  in  time,  our  distance 
from  the  apostolic  age,  enables  us  to 
compute  the  historical  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  silently  increasing  monu¬ 
ment  which  the  Ages  are  building  to  its 
Founder.  Uemote  from  the  apostles, 
we  do  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a 
time  when  the  very  haze  of  ffoating 
j>hilosophie8  and  vague  .aspirations,  with 
the  obscure  origin  of  the  new  religion, 
might  have  hid  its  divinity  from  us;  and 
while  we  do  not  rest  the  evidence  of 
our  faith  upon  a  process  of  critical  in-' 
quiry,  the  fact  that  the  eft’orts  of  de¬ 
structive  criticism  have  continually  fail¬ 
ed  in  tracing  Christianity  to  a  natural 
source,  is  an  accumulation  of  testimony 
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the  other  way,  and  reduces  to  a  min¬ 
imum  the  likelihood  of  any  future  dis¬ 
covery  adverse  to  the  faith  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  The  conclusion  which  we  reach, 
independently  of  historical  criticism, 
is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  a  series  of 
puzzles  which  criticism  itself  is  yearly 
diminishing. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  lead 
us  to  prefer  the  psychological  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  (T!osj)el8.  When 
the  merely  critical  instinct  is  predom¬ 
inant,  it  usually  renders  the  mind  as 
unfit  for  weighing  moral  evidence  wisely, 
as  the  exclusively  mathematical  intellect 
is  incompetent  to  deal  with  probable 
evidence.  It  sometimes  checks  the 
more  sacred  instinct  of  worship,  and, 
8harj>ening  one  faculty,  it  blunts  anoth¬ 
er.  It  may  disqualify  a  man  for  duly 
appreciating  some  of  the  grander  facts 
of  history,  of  which  the  causes  are  hid, 
because  they  have  their  origin  in  the 
mystic  region  of  personality.  It  may 
_  diminish  reverence  for  what  is  obscure 
only  bec.ause  it  is  deep  and  fathomless, 
and  may  conceal  the  latent  glory  of 
those  phenomena  of  human  history 
which  point  upwards  to  the  supeniatural. 
The  iKJst  antidote  to  this  one-sidedness 
will  be  found  in  a  devout  study  of  the 
facts  of  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth,  in  their 
sequences  and  harmonies,  in  the  relation 
of  the  jiarts  to  the  whole,  and  of  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  in  their  origin,  im¬ 
port,  and  final  purpose.  In  these  facts, 
theologians  of  the  most  ojiposite  tenden¬ 
cy,  and  who  have  reached  very  opposite 
conclusions  as  to  detail,  will  find  their 
common  meeting-ground  and  rallying- 
point.  The  theory  or  doctrine  of  in¬ 
spiration  which  they  may  chance  to 
hold  is  of  less  consequence  than  their 
treatment  of  the  facts  which  the  inspir¬ 
ed  documents  authenticate.  And  the 
theology  that  is  by  each  successive 
system-builder  derived  from  a  fresh, 
patient,  and  earnest  study  of  these  facts, 
will  be  at  once  larger  and  deeper,  more 
exact  and  more  profound,  than  :uiy 
that  tradition  can  transmit  or  criticism 
construct.  Theology  becomes  a  series 
of  wise  inferences  from  the  words  and 
t  acts,  from  the  scope  and  tendency,  of 
our  Lord’s  life;  not  a  mere  articulated 
skeleton  forme<l  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
texts,  but  a  living  body  of  interdepend¬ 
ent  truths — in  a  word,  the  interpreta¬ 


tion  of  fact.  But  to  accomplish  this 
many  things  are  needed  :  the  patient 
skill  of  an  interpreter,  “  one  among  a 
thousand,”  who  can  appreciate  the  di- 
vinest  elements  in  human  life — the  far 
glance  of  the  religious  seer — freedom 
from  bias  and  preconception  of  what 
the  life  ought  to  be,  or  to  accomplish — 
humility  wedded  to  insight — intellectual 
integrity  in  alliance  with  the  docile 
spirit  that  has  learned  its  own  ignorance 
— and,  we  must  add,  an  appreciation 
of  the  world’s  need  of  light,  as  well  ns 
a  readiness  to  welcome  the  su|>ernatural 
ray. 

A  brief  glance  at  son)e  of  the  eflons  to 
write  a  harmonious  narrative  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  may  suffice  to  bring  out  the 
points  of  resemblance  and  contrast  be¬ 
tween  them  .and  this  latest  British  work. 
We  must  confitie  ourselves  to  a  few,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  commentaries  and  dissert.a- 
tions,  however  excellent.  The  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  subject  is  very  fully  given 
in  tlie  fourth  edition  of  Ilase’s  Life  of 
t/e.'iux. 

In  patristic  times  theologians  merely 
sought  to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  sacred 
biography  in  a  harmonious  order.  Criti¬ 
cism  was  then  unknow’n.  The  media?val 
Church-commentary  w.as  tediotis  and 
fantastic,  consisting  chiefly  of  catenas 
from  the  Fathers;  while  the  tendency  to 
write  legendary  lives  of  the  saints  led 
some  to  a<ld  a|K)cryph.al  stories  to  the 
narrative  of  the  four  Gospels.  Not  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
theological  mind  turned  with  any  free¬ 
dom  to  the  human  side  of  our  Lord’s 
life.  It  m.ay  even  l)e  said  that  the  idea 
of  a  psychologic.al  explanation  and  study 
of  it  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  all  the 
Christian  centtiries  till  we  come  down  to 
the  last  hun<lred  years. 

ITie  Great  Exemplar  of  our  English 
bishop,  Jeremy  Taylor,  however  excel¬ 
lent  in  design  and  felicitous  here  and 
there  in  detail,  is  circumlocutory,  diffuse, 
full  of  irrelevancies,  and  burdened  with 
superfluous  learning.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  reader  of  that  treatise  ever 
reached  a  more  enlarged  and  luminous 
view  of  our  Lord’s  life  as  a  whole  by 
means  of  it.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to 
remember  that  the  great  English  prelate 
speaks  most  humbly  of  his  work,  as  but 
“  an  instrument  and  auxiliary  to  devo¬ 
tion.”  He  was  “  w’eary,”  he  tells  us. 
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“  and  toiled  with  rowincf  up  and  down 
tlie  sea  of  controversial  questions,”  ami 
therefore  turned  to  that  “  which  is  wholly 
practical,  and  w'hich  makes  us  wiser, 
because  it  nukes  us  better.” 

Sliortly  after  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  J.  J.  Hess  of  Zurich  published  an 
admirable  biographic  sketch,  in  which 
w'e  recognize  two  noteworthy  features. 
The  value  of  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  Gospel  histories  he  considers  as  en¬ 
tirely  subservient  to  the  moral  results  to 
be  attained.  As  a  mere  display  of 

f)ower,  apart  from  these  results,  it  could 
lave  no  inherent  value.  Hess  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  signalize  the  ideal 
beauty  of  our  Lord’s  life,  and  the  sjitis- 
faction  it  ufforts  to  the  purest  aesthetic 
sen.se,  as  one  evidence  of  its  origin.  lie 
was  a  careful,  reverent  compiler,  and 
whenever  a  miracle  can  be  ex|»lained  as 
an  acceleration  of  natural  phenomena  he 
abstains  from  supposing  any  other  agen¬ 
cy  at  w'ork  in  the  proce.ss. 

In  1796,  Herder  published  a  treatise 
on  the  synoptics,  and  a  sequel  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  on  the  narrative  of  St.  John, 
lie  concentrated  his  attention  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  the  «livinc  life,  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  humanity,  striving  also  to  har¬ 
monize  the  diflerent  records.  The  mira¬ 
culous  element  he  thought  of  little 
moment,  incapable  either  of  proof  or  of 
disproof  by  a  later  age.  All  the  miracles 
that  could  (in  his  estimation)  be  ex- 
]>lained  by  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
exorcisju  of  evil  spirits,  the  transfigura¬ 
tion,  the  phenomena  attendant  on  the 
b:if>tism,  etc.,  he  thus  accounted  for ; 
others,  such  as  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the 
transformation  of  water  into  wine,  and 
the  resurrection  of  Lazitrus,  he  explained 
as  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  truth  of 
Chri.st’s  influence  over  the  lives  of  men. 
It  is  diflicult  to  understand  Herder’s 
exact  position  in  reference  to  this  second 
class  of  miracles.  *  Po.ssibly  it  was  not 
clear  to  his  ow'ii  mind.  He  seems  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  yet 
he  attaches  little  value  to  its  outward 
form.  The  spiritual  and  continuous 
miracle  of  moral  resurrection  which  it 
symbolized  is  to  him  the  main  point  in 
the  narrative.  Nevertheless  he  firmly 
maintained  the  divinity  of  the  life  of 
Christ. 

Paulus,  in  his  Gospel  Commentary 


and  subse<|uent  Life  of  Jesus,  further 
develops  the  view  of  Herder,  carrying  it 
however  to  a  one-sided  extreme.  A 
disciple  of  Spinoza  and  of  Kant,  he  re¬ 
jected  entirely  the  idea  of  the  miraculous 
as  sui)ernatural.  He  seems  to  regard  it 
as  a  later  addition  to  the  original  record 
of  the  text,  a))pended  by  unwise  inter- 
pretci  8.  The  evangelists  he  thinks  make 
no  assertion  of  supernatural  power  at¬ 
tending  the  works  of  Jesus;  they  rather 
hint  that  he  etnployed  natural  means  to 
effect  his  ends.  He  does  not  wish  to 
explain  away  the  reality  of  remarkable 
works  (such  as  cures  of  the  sick,  etc.), 
but  only  to  put  these  on  an  intelligible 
basis.  For  this  purpose  he  endeavors  to 
divest  the  recorded  miracles  of  a  certain 
clothing  of  opinion  which  he  imagines  to 
have  been  wrapped  around  them — sub- 
secjuent  accretions  to  the  original  fact — 
forgetting  that  in  the  narrative  of  the 
evangeli.sts  these  details  are  the  very 
substance  of  the  story. 

He  was  followed  by  Schleiermacher, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  and 
one  of  the  noblest  men  that  Germany  has 
produced.  He  held  fast  by  the  divine 
element  in  the  life,  but  denied  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  natural  law'  in  the  miracles ;  and 
to  account  for  these  he  stretched  the 
idea  of  the  natural  to  its  widest  limits. 
He  endeavored  to  at^count  for  Christ’s 
foresight  by  supposing  an  organization 
marvellously  susceptible.  The  healing 
of  the  sick  he  explains  by  the  simple 
forth-putting  of  unique  imwer  upon  the 
minds  of  the  diseased,  which  in  turn  re¬ 
acted  on  their  organism.  Miracles  were 
w'rought  by  the  supernatural  might  of 
one  who  was  above  nature,  but  that 
power  ertecled  its  end  through  natural 
agency.  1  lowever  we  may  dis.sent  from 
his  explanations  of  the  miraculous,  we 
cannot  forget  the  reverence  and  faith  of 
Schleiermacher.  He  has  contributed 
perhaps  more  powerfully  than  any  single 
mind  in  modern  times  to  direct  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  theology  to  the  person  of  Chri.st, 
and  to  the  ethical  significance  of  his 
work.  His  influence  is  everywhere 
traceable  in  8ubae<iuent  theological  lite¬ 
rature. 

In  the  year  1829,  Hase  oflered  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  German  theology 
III  his  Jla/iual,  Following  Schleier¬ 
macher  in  his  rational  explanation  of  the 
miraculous,  as  far  as  that  is  possible,  and 
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attributing  our  Lord’s  works  of  healing 
to  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  body, 
the  raising  of  the  dead  to  the  restoration 
of  suspended  animation,  he  nevertheless 
held  that  all  these  works  were  strictly 
miraculous,  “the  clear  dominion  of  spirit 
over  nature ;  no  interruption  of  Nature’s 
laws,  but  only  a  restoration  of  her  pris¬ 
tine  harmony  and  order.”  t'nknown 
powers,  possessed  alone  by  Jesus,  accele¬ 
rated  natural  processes ;  this  sinless  per¬ 
fection  giving  him  an  unique  control 
over  the  material — a  power  of  which  sin 
had  bereft  the  race.  “  In  every  matter 
of  fact,”  he  says,  “  which  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  miracle,  it  belongs  to  science 
to  search  for  its  natural  causes;  when 
these  cannot  be  shown  w'ith  historic 
truth  and  certainly,  then  the  miracle  in¬ 
dicates  either  the  linjits  of  our  n.atural 
powers  and  natural  knowledge^  or  else 
those  of  the  age  in  which  the  miracle  is 
recorded.”  He  thus  defines  the  funda¬ 
mental  thought  of  his  book,  “that  a 
divine  principle  revealed  itself  in  Jesus, 
but  in  a  purely  human  form.”  The 
re|>orts  of  our  i.<ord’s  words  and  acts, 
however,  he  thinks  may  contain  minor 
inaccuracies,  due  to  the  imperfect  narra¬ 
tion,  and  the  blending  of  their  own 
opinions  by  the  historians.  Ilase,  even 
more  than  Ne.ander,  represents  the  via 
media  in  Germany  theology,  midway 
between  a  frigid  naturalism  and  a  blind 
uncritical  supran.atnralisrn. 

Six  years  later,  in  1 885,  Strauss  issued 
his  famous  Life  of  Jesus,  intended  only 
for  the  learned  ;  and,  after  twenty-nine 
years,  he  has  f<*llowed  it  by  a  iVcir  Life 
of  Jesus,  designed  for  the  populace. 
The  aim  of  the  former  treatise,  as  defined 
in  the  later,  w'as  to  show  tluit  “all  at- 
temjits  to  conceal  or  expl.ain  away  the 
supernatural  in  the  Gospel  details  were 
vain,  and  that  consequently  they  were 
not  to  be  claimed  as  strictly  historical.” 
The  miraculous  element  was  to  be  re¬ 
jected  a  priori,  and  in  addition  a  number 
of  “  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  ” 
could  be  freely  pointed  out.  Hut  how 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Gospel 
image  of  Jesus  was  the  sjtecial  puzzle 
which  Strauss  set  himself  to  solve.  His 
solution  is  well  known  as  “  the  mythical 
theory.”  He  admitted  an  original  substra¬ 
tum  of  fact  in  the  narnatives,  but  round 
that  nucleus  of  fact  an  imaginary  series  of 
myths  had  gathered,  and  the  function  of 


the  historian  was  to  separate  or  disin¬ 
tegrate  the  two.  Th'e  original  fact  might 
be  somewhat  as  follows: — There  existed 
at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth  a  special 
messianic  hope  in  Palastine.  A  remark¬ 
able  Jew  appeared,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  morally  revolutionizing  his  age, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  hope 
that  God  was  about  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  the  nation  in  some  signal  manner.  Ills 
early  popularity  led  some  of  his  followers 
enthusiastically  to  call  him  the  Messiah. 
He  received  the  homage  reluctantly  at 
first,  but  afterwar<ls  willingly.  Coming 
into  collision  with  the  tradition.al  Jewish 
party,  he,  without  difficulty,  foresaw  his 
own  death,  past  instances  of  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  fate  perhaps  suggesting  it.  After 
his  death,  his  disciples,  mourning  his  lot, 
began  most  naturally  to  idealize  their 
departed  master.  They  found  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  w’ords 
which  they  twisted  into  messianic  predic¬ 
tions  of  w'hat  had  actnally  happened. 
Tliey  believed  th.at  their  late  teacher 
was  not  really  dead ;  and  by  their  ex¬ 
cited  imaginations  spectral  visions  of  his 
presence  were  easily  mistaken  for  the 
reality.  They  proceeded,  under  the 
delusion  of  his  continued  existence,  to 
magnify  the  events  of  his  previous  life, 
freely  to  idealize  them,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  the  highest  conceivable  great¬ 
ness.  Tlius  Strauss  finds  in  the  four 
Gospels,  instead  of  the  history  of  the 
real  Christ,  a  later  idealized  conception 
of  him,  “  a  legendary  deposit  of  contenv 
poraneous  messianic  ideas,  the  latter, 
perhaps,  partially  modified  by  his  j>ecu- 
liar  individuality,  his  teaching,  and  his 
fate.” 

The  fundamental  assumption  which 
runs  through  Strauss’s  work  is  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  any  history  of  a  being  other 
than  one  “  entirely  and  clearly  human. 
A  f»ersonage  half  human  and  half  divine 
may  figure  in  poetry,  but  never  in  fact.” 
Miracles  are  absolutely  and  inherently 
impossible.  Miracle  he  repeatedly  de¬ 
fines  as  “  that  heterogeneous  element  in 
life  that  resists  all  historical  treatment.” 
He  refuses  to  believe  in  its  real  occur¬ 
rence  on  any  conceivable  evidence  what¬ 
ever.  To  hear  testimony  from  an  eye¬ 
witness  “  would  do  no  good  ;  we  should 
tell  him  downright  that  he  was  trifling, 
that  he  must  have  dreamt  it,  if  we  di«l 
not  lose  our  opinion  of  his  honesty,  and 
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accuse  liim  of  absolute  falsehood.”  As 
to  the  evancjelical  miracles,  “  not  one  has 
been  recor<led  by  an  eye-witness,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  those  who  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  do  anything  rather  than  try 
their  tradition  by  a  critical  test.”  lie 
therelbre  proceeded  to  apply  the  same 
principle  of  explanation  to  the  (iosjK?! 
miracles  which  had  been  apjdied  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  Weicker  and  others  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  growth  of  Greek  legends  and 
Oriental  fables.  They  were  a  series  of 
later  myths,  which  the  reverence  of  an 
after  age  had  created,  and  by  which  it 
had  surrounded  a  remarkable  man  with 
a  halo  of  posthumous  glory  !  And  these 
myths  had  been,  by  the  same  i)roces8, 
historically  disjdaced,  and  thrust,  like  a 
fault  in  geologic  strata,  backwards  in 
time.  The  Christian  myths  were  “  not, 
in  their  original  form,  the  conscious  and 
intentional  invention  of  an  individual, 
but  a  j)roduction  of  the  common  con¬ 
sciousness  of  apeojde  or  religious  circle.” 
The  term  “  myth  ”  Strauss  would  limit 
“  exclusively  to  those  original  uncon¬ 
scious  formations  which  arose  as  by 
necessity.” 

Hut  gradually  other  stories  palpably 
unreal  were  invented.  In  the  narratives 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  ]>articular,  he 
h.as  the  hardihood  to  assert  th.at  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  conscious  and 
deliberate  invention — mere  fraud,  in 
short.  In  his  later  work,  Strauss  ac¬ 
knowledges  that,  “maitdy  in  conseqtience 
of  Haur’s  hints,  he  allows  more  room 
than  before  to  the  hypothesis  of  con¬ 
scious  and  intentional  fiction.”  Hetain- 
ing  only  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his 
former  work,  the  principal  if  not  the 
sole  consideration  is  to  deci<lo  what  the 
'gospel  history  is  uot.  ‘The  negation  con¬ 
sists  in  this,  “that  in  the  person  and  acts 
of  Jesus  no  supernatural  ism  shall  be 
suffered  to  remain:  for  no  single  Gospel, 
nor  all  the  Gospels,  can  make  us  debase 
our  reason  to  the  point  of  believing 
miracles.”  The  affirmative  counterpart 
to  this  negation  is  twofold — !/(<,  The 
determination  ofthe  real  history  of  Jesus  ; 
and,  ‘2rf/y,  The  explanation  ofthe  way  in 
which  the  unhistorical  parts  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  arose. 

We  need  not  follow  Strauss  minutely 
in  a  counter-analysis  of  his  “  peculiar  appa¬ 
ratus  for  causing  miracles  to  evaporate  in 
myths.  ”  It  is  of  more  importauco  to 


show  how  he  has  failed  as  a  historical 
student  of  the  era  which  witnessed  the 
rise  of  Christianity.  A  deeper  analysis 
ofthe  state  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
the  advent  will  prove  the  impossibility 
of  the  growth  of  a  series  of  myths  in  the 
apostolic  age.  The  very  chaos  of  that 
time,  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  the  per]>lexed  state  of  po¬ 
litical  relationships,  the  variety  of  forces 
at  work  in  society,  the  absence  of  sim(>lo 
spontaneous  ‘movements  and  social  im¬ 
pulses — in  short,  the  general  alertness 
and  multitudinousness  of  the  time — was 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  such  a  series  of 
legends  as  those  which  Strauss  has  in¬ 
dicated.  The  age  of  the  apostles  was 
more  critic.al  and  reflective  than  sponta¬ 
neous  and  impulsive.  There  was  doubt 
and  hesitation,  as  well  as  expectancy,  in 
the  general  mind.  Knthusiastic  idolatry 
of  men  wsis  rare,  hero-worship  almost  un¬ 
known.  Hut  it  is  only  in  the  infancy  of 
a  nation  that  the  mythical  instinct  has 
any  range  or  field  of  operation — only  in 
the  twilight  of  national  culture  that 
fiction  is  mistaken  for  fact ;  while  it  is  to 
the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature 
(as  in  the  polytheistic  tendency)  rather 
than  to  the  deification  of  a  man  that  the 
mythical  instinct  turns.  Hut  long  prior 
to  the  advent,  the  Jewi^h  mind  had 
reached  a  high-water  mark  of  intellect¬ 
ual  vigor.  Palestine  had  been  divided 
for  generations  into  opposite  philo- 
so|)hical  schools,  led  by  astute  and 
learned  rabbis :  and  during  the  lifetime 
of  our  Lord  a  hot  controversy  raged 
between  the  pure  theism  ofthe  Phari¬ 
sees  and  the  materialism  of  a  sect  which 
boldly  denied  the  supernatural.  If  the 
existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducecs, 
and  our  Lord’s  frequent  collisions  with 
its  leaders,  be  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  eagerly  they'  would  have  seized 
upon  any  alleged  miracles  that  could  be 
denied,  and  exposed  them.  Tliis  sect 
continued  to  flourish,  and  was  variously 
modified,  .after  the  founding  of  the  apos¬ 
tolic  churches.  If,  then,  some  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  church-leaders  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  elaboration  of  mythical  in¬ 
cidents,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  his¬ 
tory  ofthe  first  century  should  not  have 
preserved  some  record  ofthe  collision  of 
the  disci])les  with  the  rationalistic  sects 
of  Palest  ine.  The  recorded  “  acts  of  the 
apostles”  make  it  clear  that  no  such  col- 
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lision  took  place ;  and  the  apostolic  epis¬ 
tles  give  no  hint  of  controversies  within 
the  churches,  or  around  them,  as  to  the 
reality  of  our  Lord’s  miracles — which 
may  be  deemed  a  proof  that  no  such 
controversies  existed — while  the  his¬ 
torical  evidence  we  jmssess  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  apostles,  exclud¬ 
ing  on  the  threshold  the  sup}>osition  of 
conscious  fraud,  equally  forbids  the  idea 
of  credulity,  and  acquiescence  in  impos¬ 
ture.  Further,  the  imagirtation  of  the 
apostles  could  scarcely  have  created  the 
facts,  when  one  of  these  which  they  re¬ 
cord  is  their  own  incompetence  to  com¬ 
prehend  their  Master’s  character,  and 
the  wonderfully  delicate,  but  far-piercing 
rebukes  they  received  for  their  repeated 
obtuseness  of  soul :  truly  a  highly  elabo¬ 
rate  myth  for  a  comjrany  of  fishermen  to 
concoct !  In  the  Go8|>el  narratives  W’e 
are  indeed  in  wonder-land ;  but  it  would 
be  the  ne  jtlua  ultra  of  marvels  to  imagine 
the  disciples  to  have  invented  this  fact, 
implying  a  dexterous  artificial  fraud  and 
a  wholly  modern  ingenuity  the  better  to 
secure  their  credit.  Besides  recording 
without  scruple  these  facts  against  them¬ 
selves,  some  of  them  shortly  afterwards 
sealed  their  testimony  by  their  death. 
Men  do  not  willingly  die  for  the  honor 
of  legends.  They  must  therefore  have 
believed  them  to  be  tacts ;  and  if  they 
could  not  easily  be  imp(»stors,  they  must 
either  have  been  true  witness-bearers  or 
the  dupes  of  fallacious  evidence.  Let  us 
therefore  examine  those  documents  re¬ 
ceived  as  authentic  by  almost  all  critics — 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Koine  and  Cor¬ 
inth,  and  his  first  epistle  to  Thessalonica. 
These  letters  are  bas<‘d  u|K)n  the  facts  of 
Christ’s  life.  They  imply  that  they  were 
recent  and  well  known;  and  we  ask  if  a 
legend  could  grow  in  twenty  years  into 
such  dimensions  ?  Could  a  series  of  elab¬ 
orate  and  unparalleled  myths  spring 
suddenly  into  life,  and  sway  a  whole 
community,  within  the  space  of  two  de¬ 
cades,  es|>ecially  when  w'e  remember  how 
slowly  great  movements  grew  in  that 
age,  compared  with  the  swift  current  of 
our  modern  times? 

Still  further,  while  the  creation  of 
myths  is  thus  negatived  by  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  first  Christian  age,  the  unoj»- 
posed  reception  of  fabulous  stories  in 
the  second  or  third  age,  in  reference  to 
an  event  so  momentous,  is  equally 


inconceivable.  There  were  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  contemporary  Jews 
who  could  have  silenced  tlie  testimony 
of  a  few  apostles,  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  contradict  or  to  expose  it;  while 
there  were  many  cultivated  Greek  and 
Roman  minds,  not  predisposed  in  favor 
of  Jewish  tradition  or  Oriental  legend 
generally,  who,  -during  the  lifetime  of 
the  apostles,  gave  in  their  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  conquest  o^ 
their  minds  by  a  series  of  Hebrew  myths 
is  a  fact  which  Strauss  does  not  attempt 
to  ex)>lain.  Nor  does  he  inform  us  how, 
if  this  be  the  natural  genesis  of  the 
Christian  faith,  it  has  arisen  but  once, 
in  one  age,  and  amongst  one  people. 
The  formation  of  such  myths  should 
have  proceeded  equally  from  several 
centres,  and  thus  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  unexplained  by  the 
mythical  theory.  Strauss  has  told  us 
that  he  will  admit  the  uniipieness  of 
Jesus  only  “when  other  instances  of 
the  same  unique  perfection  shall  be 
clearly  proved  from  history  ;  ” — an 
utterly  unwarrantable  dictum.  But  we 
may  validly  rejdy  that  we  w’ill  believe 
in  the  posnibiliti/  of  a  mythic  origin  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  when  other  instan¬ 
ces  of  the  same  unique  perfection  shall 
have  been  proved  to  spring  from  legend, 
or  even  if  we  could  discover  one  jiarallel 
instance  of  such  a  growth  from  such  a 
nucleus. 

In  the  positive  part  of  his  work, 
Strauss  emleavors,  as  he  had  done  in  his 
earlier  treatise,  “to  point  out  what 
migh(  have  formed  the  historical  kernel.” 
By  the  most  reckless  and  haphazard 
guesses  he  tries  to  remove  the  first 
deposits  of  the  unhistorical,  and  to  show 
how  layer  after  layer  may  have  risen* 
above  each  other.  But  we  are  left  in 
the  end  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
an  imaginary  Straussian  Christ.  The 
contrast  between  such  individual  con¬ 
jecture  and  the  ascertained  results  of 
modern  science  (with  which  it  invites 
comparison)  is  even  startling.  Guesses 
are  not  tolerated  in  the  scientific  world, 
though  a  modest  conjectural  hypothesis 
may  lead  the  way  to  the  dise-overy  of 
unknown  laws.  But  while  the  temple 
of  science  is  slowly  reared  by  pupils 
who  build  humbly  on  foundations  laid 
by  their  teachers,  literary  critics  do  not 
scruple  to  begin  their  labors  by  an 
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attempt  to  abolish  the  work  of  their 
pre<leeessors. 

Tlie  admirable  work  of  Neander  on 
the  life  of  Christ  was  mainly  a  reply  to 
Strauss.  But  its  controversial  portion 
is  not  so  valuable  as  its  positive  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  true  estimate  of  the  lUe. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  scarcely 
be  referred  to ;  and  amonerst  all  subse¬ 
quent  “  Lives  ”  it  still  holds  a  pl.ace  of 
honor.  Defective  on  many  points,  and 
unmethodical  in  others,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  the  book,  its  large  sugges¬ 
tiveness  and  rich  detail,  arc  unrivalled; 
while  its  innate  truthfulness  has  called 
forth  a  tribute  even  from  Strauss. 
Neander  explains  miracles  by  referring 
them  to  “  laws  of  Nature  as  yet  undis¬ 
covered,”  a  fertile  hint,  which  has  been 
largely  developed  since,  but  which  may 
be  delusive  if  the  new  proees.ses  are  put 
in  the  same  ciUegory  of  “law”  with 
the  old. 

Baur,  Weisse,  Ew.ald,  Olsh.auscn, 
Tlioluck,  Harless,  Lange,  Stier,  and 
Ebrard,  amongst  German  theologians, 
have  since  t  reated  the  life  of  Jesus  with 
varying  talent  and  success,  Ewald  is 
learned,  profound,  intense  ;  Lange,  rich 
in  devotion,  felicitous  in  fancies,  but 
attenuated  in  his  moral  insight,  is 
occasionally  so  fantastic  that  some  of  his 
thoughts  depend  for  their  beauty  on  the 
mere  form  of  the  words.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  mirage  in  his  work. 
Stier  is  rich  in  exegetical  -suggestion, 
more  imaginative  than  discriminative, 
prolix  at  times,  and,  though  with 
occasional  narrowness,  has  written  an 
earnest  and  'oving  treittise  on  our  Lord’s 
life  and  works.  Ebrard’s  is  one  of  the 
most  condensed  and  learned  treatises  on 
the  subject.  He  considers  the  Gospel 
history  first  according  to  its  form,  and 
next  according  to  its  contents,  his  pri¬ 
mary  •aim  not  being  jmlemical,  and 
being  convinced  that  the  statement  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  is  the  best  way  to  re[)ly  to 
objections.  His  tone  is  occasionally 
imperious  and  pragmatical,  and  there  is 
a  slight  .admixture  of  vanity  in  his  work; 
all  others  having,  in  his  opinion,  failed 
to  do  that  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing. 

The  work  of  M.  Henan,  which  startled 
Europe  in  1863,  is  a  well-known  book. 
Within  a  year  it  is  said  to  have  called 


forth  a  humlred  replies.  It  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  sequel  in  the  province  of  French  re¬ 
ligious  criticism  to  the  dominant  Phi- 
lotsophie  Positive.  In  the  years  1860-’U1 
M.  Kenan  had  charge  of  the  French 
scientific  mission  to  Phcenicia;  and  he 
tells  us  that,  while  traversing  the  coun¬ 
try  in  all  directions,  “  the  history  which 
at  a  distance  seemed  to  float  in  the  clouds 
of  an  ideal  world,  took  a  form,  a  solidity, 
which  astonished  me.  The  striking  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Testament  text  with 
the  |*laces,  the  marvellous  harmony  of  the 
Gospel  ideal  with  the  country  which  ser- 
veil  it  as  a  framework,  were  like  a  reve¬ 
lation.  I  had  before  me  a  fifth  Gospely 
torn,  but  still  legible.”  But  as  his  phi¬ 
losophy  .abjured  the  supernatural,  he  had 
to  construct  a  new  life  of  Jesus  by  elim- 
in.ating  the  miraculous  element ;  and, 
given  the  problem,  how  to  find  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christianity 
by  reducing  its  alleged  marvels  within 
the  limits  of  natural  causation,  or  denying 
the  more  unmanageable  ones  as  fictions, 
the  ingenuity  of  M.  Kenan  is  great, 
though  tainted  by  recklessness,  and  the 
“  easy”  morality  which  winks  at  minor 
faults.  It  is  not  difticult  to  see  that  a 
system  which  starts  by  denying  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  God  cannot  end  by  admit¬ 
ting  tbe  divine  j)er.sonality  of  .Jesus.  It 
is  a  slight  concession,  that  M.  Ken.an  ad¬ 
mits  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  against  the  school  of  Tubingen. 
This  Gospel,  no  less  than  the  others,  he 
must  critically  test  by  a  process  of  excis¬ 
ion  ;  and  no  single  discojiirse  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  authentic,  because  there  were 
“  no  stenographers  present  to  fix  those 
fleetitig  words.”  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
while  be  addresses  himself  to  the  stupen¬ 
dous  task  of  reconstructing  the  history, 
he  is  not  contented  with  suggesting  a  few 
facts  as  a  possible  nucleus,  but  he  freely 
enlarges  on  its  probable  details,  lie  has 
assigned  himself  a  task  almost  rivalling 
the  labor  of  Cuvier,  who,  from  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  fossil  bone,  reproduced  an  an¬ 
cient  skeleton  ;  and  yet  this  seems  to  him 
one  of  the  simple.st  proces.ses  in  the  world, 
requiring  only  modern  enlightenment  and 
the  studied  rejection  of  the  miraculous! 
The  result  and  the  process  together  are 
utterly  unscientific.  He  rejects  and  ac¬ 
cepts  at  pleasure  events  which  have  the 
same  historical  vouchers,  and  for  the  mu¬ 
tilation  of  which  he  supplies  us  with  no 
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other  crucial  test  than  his  own  critical 
fancy.  One  fact  is  taken,  and  another  is 
left.  This  event  is  true,  but  that  is  in¬ 
terpolated,  and  this  is  a  forgery.  No  law 
of  selection  is  stated  except  the  a  jtriori 
dictum  that  all  the  supernatural  is  legen¬ 
dary.* 

Strauss  and  Renan  have  both  said  that 
the  miraculous  is  “  that  resisting  element 
w’hich  defies  historical  treatment.”  Rut 
to  give  the  investigator  license  to  select, 
abridge,  or  erase  at  will,  from  a  scries  of 
documents  which  come  down  to  us  with 
the  identical  witness  of  past  testimony,  is 
to  transform  history  into  legend,  and  crit¬ 
icism  into  romance  ;  and  the  “  fifth  Gos¬ 
pel  ”  wdiich  M.  Renan  “  saw,”  and  has 
striven  to  relate,  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  an  apocrypha.  It  is  of  little  use  to  tell 
a  historian  in  search  of  reality  that  “  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  is  strictly 
authentic,”  and  yet  that  they  “  are  truer 
than  the  naked  truth,  because  they  are 
truth  idealized  ;  ”  while  the  chemlc.al  test 
which  will  dissolve  the  spurious  com¬ 
pound,  and  precipitate  the  pure  truth,  is 
the  mere  idealistic  fancy  of  a  learned  and 
ingenious  dilettante. 

The  chief  source  to  which,  according 
to  Renan,  we  are  to  trace  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  .Testis,  was  the  influence  of 
Nature,  and  the  delightful  climate  of  Gal¬ 
ilee.  The  poetic  aspiration  after  a  brighter 
nation.al  ftiture,  nursed  amid  the  valleys 
of  the  north,  and  beside  the  w'aters  of  its 
lake,  imparted  a  soft  and  delicate  tone 
to  the  earlier  years.  Th.at  delicious  pas¬ 
toral  country  igspired  our  Lord  with  his 
first  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Re¬ 
nan  asserts  that  all  the  earlier  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  mild  and  gentle,  in  conformity 
with  the  gentleness  of  the  district  in 
which  he  was  reared, — (juietly  ignoring 
a  dozen  facts  to  the  contrary  !  F rom  the 
“  delicious  idyll  ”  of  the  earlier  years,  we 

♦  He  has  indeed  told  us  of  “  au  excellent  touch¬ 
stone  "  to  be  found  in  “  a  kind  of  splendor,  at  once 
mild  and  terrible,  a  divine  strength  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  authentic  words,  and  detaches  them 
from  their  apocryphal  context.  The  real  words 
of  Jesus  betray  themselves  spontaneously  ”  (p.  21, 
Eng.  Trans.)  A  more  unsi*icntific  dictum  could 
scarcely  be  devised.  We  may  well  ask  whether, 
if  a  whole  B3rnod  of  critics  were  assembled,  and 
urged  to  apply  this  touchstone  independently, 
two  of  them  would  agree  in  their  “  detatdiments  " 
of  the  text,  or  the  reconstruction  of  its  fragments 
—either  ii^their  analysis  or  their  synthesis?  A 
scientific  touchstone  should  be  precise,  aud  not  ar¬ 
bitrary  or  ooufusiog. 


[Nov., 

pass  by  an  abrupt  transition  to  the  period 
of  action,  when  Jesus  “  most  unwillingly 
became  a  tliaurnatuvgi.st,”  and  the  gentle 
rabbi  gli<led  into“tlie  charlatan  wiih  a 
high  jmrpose.”  The  hiatus  between 
these  two  periods  M.  Renan  has  not  fil¬ 
led  up,  even  on  his  own  theory.  He  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  dogni.atically  assuming 
the  change,  as  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
in  a  drama.  Though  Jesus  commanded 
his  followers,  “Let  your  Yea  be  yea, 
and  your  Nay,  nay,”  and  asserted  that  he 
came  himself  to  “  fulfil  the  law,”  IM. 
Kenan  can  afiirin  that  he  (ptietly  made 
a  compromise  with  truth,  finessed  with 
his  contemporaries,  and  winked  at  the 
innocent  enthusiasm  of  the  jtojuilace, 
who  ascribed  unreal  miracles  to  his  pow¬ 
er.  “  His  greatest  miracle,”  says  he,  in 
a  delusive  epigram, — “  his  greatest  mir.a- 
cle  would  have  been  his  refusal  to  j»er- 
forrn  any.”  Yet  they  were  “disagree¬ 
able  to  him,”  “imposed  upon  him.” 
Some  he  only  “  thought  he  performed.” 
Some  were  natural  cures  idealized  by  the 
populace,  in  their  hunger  for  marvels ; 
for  example,  the  exqnisiteness  of  his  per¬ 
son  cast  out  inanj'  devils  !  All  the  while 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  utterly 
unaccpiainted  with  the  processes  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  in  a  st.ate  of  exijuisite  “  poetic 
ignorance”  of  her  laws. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow'  INI.  Renan 
through  the  legendary  details  of  his 
own  work  of  fiction.  Its  caricature  of 
the  original,  its  travesty  of  Christ’s  doc¬ 
trine,  Its  outrageous  assumptions  and 
utterly  reckless  manipulations  of  the 
story,  its  errors  against  art,  have  been 
admirably  dealt  with  by  M.  Pressense  ; 
and  the  rose  vvater  adulatiwn  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  prophet  of  Galilee  has  been  well 
tlescribed  by  another  as  “a  betrayal  of 
the  Lord,  but  not  w  ithout  the  kiss.” 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Vie  de  M.  Pressense  w^ote  a 

short  pamjihlet  in  reply,  entitled  The 
Critical  School  and  Jesus  Christ.  Few 
fragments  of  cxmtroversial  literature  are 
superior  to  this  small  book.  He  has 
since  then  compiled  a  larger  treatise,  en¬ 
titled  Jesus  Christ.,  his  ITor^#,  Life., 
and  7'inies,  which  covers  the  whole  field 
discussed  by  Strauss  and  Renan.  He 
briefly  announces  his  aim  to  be  to  “  dis¬ 
sipate  some  of  the  misconceptions  by 
which  the  God-man  is  veiled  from  the 
eyes* of  my  contemporaries.”  In  an 
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orderly  manner,  dealing  first  with  those 
questions  of  j>hilo.s<^)|)hy  and  history 
“  which  hoM  the  approaches  to  the  sub- 
iict,”  he  vindicates  the  supernatural  on 
speculative  grounds,  ainl  seeks  to  prove 
tlie  originality  of  the  Christiatt  faith  by 
comparing  it  with  the  decaying  religions 
of  the  East,  and  those  Oriental  and 
Western  philosojdties  amidst  which  it 
came  as  a  new  birth.  Pressenso  has 
ably  shown  that  Christianity  was  not  “a 
product  of  the  various  elements  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  confluence  of  its 
streams,”  though  the  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  them  prove  that  the  new  religum 
was  “  made  for  humanity,  to  answer 
its  inmost  needs.”  lie  has  brought  va- 
rie<l  learning  to  the  more  delicate  task  of 
literary  criticism,  to  which  he  ne.xt  .ad¬ 
vances,  dealing  with  the  documents  in 
which  the  records  of  Cliristianity  have 
come  down  to  us,  to  establish  their 
jdace  .and  v.alue  ;  ami  he  concludes  by 
unfolding  the  actual  life  of  our  Lord  in 
its  chrotiologic.al  sequences.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  his  treatise  we  find  a  marked 
similarity  of  aim  to  Dr.  Hanna’s  work. 
In  Pressense  we  find  the  French  faculty 
of  clear  comprehensiveness.  He  tra¬ 
verses  a  wide  area,  and  condenses  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  survey  in  a  few  weighty  p.ara- 
graphs.  His  'sentences  shine  like  cut 
crystal  ;  but  they  lack  the  cahner  depth 
of  German  thought,  and  the  warm  glow 
of  reverent  enthusiasm,  wdiich  pervades 
the  Scotch  divine.  Clear,  subtle,  and 
eager,  he  has  the  characteristic  fire  of 
the  best  French  writers  on  morals  ;  but 
the  meditative  depth  and  the  poetic  sight 
of  the  liritish  mind  is  on  the  whole  more 
valuable  in  one  who  would  attempt  the 
great  task  of  writing  the  Life  of  the  Son 
of  .Man. 

Hut  the  le.ading  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Hanna’s  work  will  Ije  more  fully  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  recent  efforts  in  our 
own  literature.  We  have  alluded  to 
Dr.  Young’s  Christ  of  History^  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  pre-eminent  power.  It  stands 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  Ull- 
mann’s  treatise  on  the  Sinlessness  of 
Jesnsy  as  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Hanna  to 
such  a  work  as  the  Life  by  Lange.  It  is 
full  of  genuine  English  sense  and  s.aga- 
cious  philosophy,  and  is  pervaded  by  a 
high  tone  of  reverence.  Ulim.ann  may 
deal  in  a  more  i)hilosophical  manner  with 
his  special  department  of  evidence,  but 


for  comprehensive  wisdom  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  our  Lord’s  life, 
and  drawing  the  legltim.ate  inferences 
from  them,  we  know  no  volume  equal  to 
Dr.  Young’s, — though  Dr.  I3u.shnell  has 
also  ably  discussed  the  same  question  in 
a  more  condensed  form,  in  one  chapter 
of  his  treatise  on  Nature  and  the  Super¬ 
natural. 

In  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1859, 
w’e  find  the  Hisho{»  of  Gloucester  endeav¬ 
oring  “to  illustrate  the  connection  of 
the  events  in  our  Lord’s  life,  and  their 
probable  order  and  succession.”  These 
lectures  of  Dr.  Ellicott’s  are  pervaded  by 
a  lofty  tone  of  pious  emotion  ;  but  they 
are  difluse,  rhetorical,  and  of  slight  apo- 
logetic  value.  The  notes  are  better 
than  the  text.  The  aim  of  the  Hampton 
lecturer  was  similar  to  Dr.  Hanna’s — “  to 
arrange,  comment  upon,  and  illustrate 
the  principal  events  m  our  Redeemer’s 
eartldy  history  ;  to  show  their  coher¬ 
ence,  their  connection,  order,  and  signifi¬ 
cance.”  Hut  we  miss  in  this  treatise 
those  clear  and  luminous  outlines  which 
Pres8ens6  gives  us,  atid  those  glances  in¬ 
to  the  inmost  secrets  of  the  divii^e  life, 
— that  insight  joined  to  catholicity  which 
pervades  the  \olumes  before  us.  Dr. 
Ellicott  is  intense,  poetic,  reverential. 
He  trembles  with  emotion  in  all  th.at  he 
writes.  Hut  his  thought  is  too  fluent. 
It  loses  precision  in  a  deceptive  rhetod- 
cal  glow. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews  lias  com- 
piled  a  useful  manual  on  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  dealing  chiefly  with  its  chronolog¬ 
ical  aspects,  in  which  he  mainly  follow'S 
Tischendorl‘’8  Synopsis  Kvangelica. 
His  introductory  essays  on  the  dates  of 
our  Lord’s  birth,  ba])lisbi,  and  death  are 
valuable.  The  book  is  learned  and  accu¬ 
rate,  but  it  presents  a  bare  outline,  useful 
mainly  for  reference. 

The  late  Dr.  Kitto  has  left  a  volume 
of  “  illustrations  ”  of  the  life,  wdiich  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  in  its  aim  to  Dr. 
Hanna’s.  It  contains  picturesque  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  chief  events  of 
our  Lord’s  ministry.  Ilis  relation  to 
contemporary  .Jewish  life  and  the  society 
of  Palestine,  the  state  of  opinion  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  him,  its  fluctuations,  .and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  life-work,  are  drawn  with 
rare  felicity.  Kitto  is  a  photographic 
archajologist,  who  vivifies  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  place  and  of  manners  with  an 
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almost  Oriental  wealth  and  profusion  o 
detail. 

We  notice  another  English  work,  not 
so  much  for  its  intrinsic  merit  as  for  its 
partial  anticipation  of  the  order  and  plan 
which  Or.  Manna  has  followed.  It  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  seven  volumes,  l»y  the  Hev.  Isaac 
Williams,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  writ¬ 
ten  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  modern  criticism,  and  even  with 
a  fear  lest  “  his  own  inquiries  should  de¬ 
generate  into  a  merely  critical  or  scho¬ 
lastic  dissertation;”  but  in  which  the 
devout  author  ranges  over  the  j>eriod8 
of  our  Lord’s  life  with  the  view  of  in¬ 
troducing  into  his  work  “something  of 
the  depth  and  devotional  thought  of 
ancient  interpretation.”  It  is  a  work 
based  largely  on  the  ancient  catenas,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  aurea  catena  of  Aquinas, 
liut  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  author 
began  with  the  last  day  of  the  passion  (is¬ 
suing  a  tentative  volume),  and  proceeded 
thence  to  the  rest  of  the  life,  as  Dr. 
Manna  has  done.  The  titles  of  his  vol¬ 
umes  are.  The  Nativity,  The  Ministry 
{2  vols.).  The  Holy  Week,  Tf^e  Tassion, 
The  Remirrection. 

In  ihe  remarkable  anonymous  work 
titled  Ecce  Homo  we  have  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  reverent  attempts  to 
estimate  the  meaning  of  our  Lord’s  life, 
and  his  influence  in  the  world.  Hut  as  it 
is  rather  a  treatise  on  Christian  Ethics 
than  a  biographic  study  of  the  sacred 
idiaracter,  we  abstain  from  further  ref¬ 
erence  to  it. 

Adequately  to  write  the  Life  of  our 
Lord,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  wealth 
W’hich  lies  half  concealed  and  half 
revealed  in  the  record  of  the  evangelists, 
the  biographer  would  require  to  possess 
such  a  combination  of  separate  excel¬ 
lences  that  we  can  never  expect  to  find 
the  task  excuted  to  perfection.  If  it  be 
true,  as  some  one  has  said,  th.at  “  it 
would  require  a  second  Christ  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  first,”  it  would  no  less  require 
a  divine  biograj*her  adequately  to  record 
a  divine  life.  Knowledge  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  human  nature,  poetic  insight 
into  the  physical  universe  and  into 
human  life,  a  wide  knowledge  of  men,  of 
the  course  of  history,  and  of  the  forces 
that  swayed  the  world  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  familiarity  with  antiqua¬ 
rian  lore,  a  topographical  knowledge  of 
Palestine,  the  power  of  keen  analysis 
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and  of  large  construcliveness,  wuth  per¬ 
sonal  reverence  and  devoutness  of  heart, 
are  all  prerequisites  to  the  task.  These 
are  not  combined  in  any  single  individual. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  look  for  a  realized 
ideal  in  biography  th.at  shall  surpass  the 
story  of  the  four  evangelists. 

The  latest  complete  effort  to  reproduce 
the  scenes  of  that  distant  age,  and  to 
reset  them  in  the  framework  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  now  lies  before  us. 
And  while  most  of  the  “  Lives  ”  written 
recently  excel  this  of  Dr.  iranna  in  some 
one  respect,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of 
them  presents  such  a  combination  of 
excellences.  The  historical,  analytical, 
literary,  topographical,  and  devotional 
features  of  these  six  volumes  are  less  re¬ 
markable  in  themselves  than  in  their 
union,  and  throughout  the  whole  work 
there  breathes  an  admirable  humility. 
There  is  no  parade  of  learning,  no  dis¬ 
tracting  foot-notes,  no  allusion^  for  the 
erudite  alone.  It  is  an  unencumbered, 
unartificial  work.  We  are  presented 
with  the  products  and  not  with  the  pro- 
ces-ses  of  re.'isoning;  with  the  results  of 
scholarship  without  the  displ.ay  of  the 
critical  knowledge  on  which  they  are 
based.  Dr.  Manna  takes,  as  we  have 
said,  all  the  facts  supplied  by  the  four 
evangelists,  and  believing*that  each  has 
its  own  significance,  weaves  the  whole 
into  a  connected  thread  of  narrative. 
Many  surface  discrepancies  are  thus 
harmonized,  and  the  consecutiveness  of 
the  life,  with  its  silently  increasing  pur- 
I»08e,  is  disclosed  with  a  singular  fresh¬ 
ness.  In  addition,  unsuspected  harmo¬ 
nies  reveal  themselves,  and  evidence  to 
which  the  harmonist  who  starts  with  the 
idea  that  the  record  is  full  of  flaws 
W'hich  require  the  correction  of  modern 
ciiticisin  is  blind,  becomes  apparent. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Manna  relies  less  on 
critical  analysis  in  his  expositions  than 
on  that  loving  insight  wduch  sees  into 
the  heart  of  questions  when  verbal 
exegesis  stands  still  at  the  door.  Me 
deals  much  more  fully  with  the  events 
themselves  than  with  the  records  or 
channel  by  which  they  come  down  to  us. 
Mi  pre-eminent  aim  is  to  ascei  tain  the 
inner  character  of  the  agents  in  the  v 
Scenes,  and  especially  ot  the  ctutral 
Character  in  the  narative. 

Varied  j»sychological  insight  reveals 
itself  in  all  his  analyses  of  character,  es- 
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jieciallyin  the  account  given  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Jolin,  and  St.  Thomas.  From  inci¬ 
dental  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  a 
large  significance  is  develoj)ed.  The 
character  of  the  betrayer,  and  the  m(f- 
tives  which  led  Judas  to  the  commi8.sion 
of  the  crime  with  which  his  name  is  as¬ 
sociated  ;  the  “  inner  workings  of  con¬ 
science  and  of  humanity  ”  in  Pi  ate  ; 
the  differences  between  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John;  the  explanation  of  the  denial 
by  the  former,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
the  look  which  led  to  his  repentance; 
the  conflicting  elements  in  the  soul  of 
St.  Thomas,  are  all  admirably  rendered. 
The  dramatic  portr.aiture  is  vivid,  yet 
most  delicate :  i>holographic,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines, 
yet  w'ith  colored  light  and  shade  pre¬ 
served,  and  with  many  of  the  phases  of 
individuality  suggested  rather  than  por¬ 
trayed  ;  while  the  recital  of  the  events 
of  our  Lord’s  life,  so  uncontroversi.al 
and  nndogmatic,  so  reverent  and  careful, 
leads  at  every  st.age  to  the  adoration  of 
faith.  The  classic  grace  with  which  the 
style  of  these  volumes  flows  on  may 
prevent  many  from  perceiving  the  real 
depth  of  the  stream,  how  clear  the  waters 
are,  and  how  the  heavens  are  reflected  in 
them.  The  perv.ading  tone  is  that  of 
reverenti.al  tlioughtfulness  and  repose. 
We  think  that  Dr.  ilann.a’8  de8crij)tions 
of  place  excel  those  of  any  other  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  Dean  Staidey,  in  a 
quiet  picturesqueness,  in  the  subdued 
light  of  local  coloring  with  which  he  has 
invested  the  localities  he  describes.  By 
a  few  vivid  touches  be  carries  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  scene.  We  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  writer’s  personal  visit  to 
the  localities — a  fact  never  obtruded,  but 
which  gives  a  steady  background  of  real¬ 
ity  and  of  vividness  to  all  his  (lescriptions. 
We  have  no  highly-colored  figurfi-paint- 
ing,  but  .an  exquisite  felicity^  a  directness 
and  pictorial  precision  which  leave  little 
to  be  desired. 

In  their  description's  of  Nature,  and 
its  possible  influence  on  our  Lord,  tho 
difference  between  Kenan  and  Dr. 
Hanna  is  noteworthy.  According  to 
the  former,  “  the  .asj)ect  of  Nature  ”  was 
“  the  whole  education  of  Jesus.”  The 
soft  beauty  of  Galilean  lakes  and  meads, 
woods  and  hills,  created  a  correspond¬ 
ingly  sort  iK'auty  in  the  soul  of  the  ten¬ 
der  prophet  of  Nazareth;  and  thus  the 


whole  history  of  his  earlier  years  is 
“  one  delightful  pastoral.”  To  the 
deeper  insight  of  our  author.  Nature’s 
influence  over  Christ  was  only  inspiring 
and  suggestive.  It  supjdied  illustrations 
ofthe  laws  of  his  kingdom  for  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  the  framework  of  parables 
for  the  people.  Dr.  Hanna  does  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  in(iicate  the  thoughts  which  the 
thirty  years’ re.sidence  in  Nazareth  may 
have  quickened,  but  the  place,  “so  retir¬ 
ed,  so  rich  in  natural  beauty,  with  glimp¬ 
ses  of  the  wide  w'orld  around  for  the 
morning  or  evening  hours,”  where  he 
had 

“  watched  how  the  lilies  grew,  and  saw 
how  their  Cie.ator  clothed  them,  had  no¬ 
ticed  liow  the  smalie.st  of  seeds  grew  into 
the  talle.st  of  herbs ;  w’here  outside  the  house 
he  had  seen  two  women  grinding  at  one 
mill,  inside,  a  woman  hiding  the  leaven  in 
the  dough ;  where  in  the  market-place  he 
had  seen  the  five  sp-arrows  sold  for  two 
farthing.s;  where  the  sheep-walks  of  the  hills 
and  the  vineyards  of  the  valleys  had  taught 
him  what  were  the  offices  of  the  good  shep¬ 
herd  and  of  the  careful  vine-dresser — all 
those  observations  of  thirty  years  w’ere  treas¬ 
ured  up,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  due  time,  and 
turned  into  the  lessons  by  which  the  world 
was  to  be  taught  wi-dom.” 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  difference 
between  these  two  travellers,  who  have 
both  gone  over  the  same  ground,  and 
tiaced  the  footstejts  of  Jesus  so  far  as 
they  can  be  now  identitied — the  one 
with  a  faith  in  the  supermatural,  and  the 
other  without  it — both  accurate  observ¬ 
ers  and  exquisite  narrators.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  interpretations  is 
wide  enough,  but  are  we  wrong  in 
ascribing  the  failure  of  the  latter  to  his 
prepos^es8ion  against  the  8U|)ematural, 
so  that  “his  eye  saw  only  what  it 
brought  with  it  the  jiower  of  seeing?” 

As  a  specimen  of  picturesque  beauty 
in  Dr.  Hanna’s  narrative,  w'e  may  select 
the  descriptitm  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  at  Caesarea- Philippi  {Galilean 
p.  31 7) ;  and  for  instances  in 
which  the  visit  of  the  author  to  the 
places  he  has  described  has  enabled  him 
almost  to  photograph  the  scene,  ^\e 
may  refer  to  his  .account  of  Jacob’s  Well, 
ofthe  road  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
past  the  hamlet  of  Bethphage,  of  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  his 
identification  of  Wady  Fik  as  the 
ancient  Gadara. 
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•  But  the  description  of  Nature  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  a  recital  of  the  main  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Life,  and  these  incidents 
are  again  subservient  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character.  The  outward 
invariably  yields  to  the  inward,  tbo 
physical  to  the  moral  and  spiritual. 
Every  other  interest  revolves  around 
the  Sacred  Biography  itself.  The  fig¬ 
ures  of  ihe  disciples  move  around  their 
Master,  and  serve  as  a  background  of 
contrast  to  him  ;  while  all  the  minor 
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characters,  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman, 
Syro-ph®nk*ian,  are  sketched  by  a  del¬ 
icate  pencil  and  with  singular  tact.  So 
that  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes  we 
bc-Iieve  that  the  sympathetic  reader  will 
carry  away  a  more  distinct  image  of 
the  character  and  life  of  Carist,  and  his 
relation  to  his  contemporaries,  than  he 
can  gain  from  the  more  brilliant  page 
of  Pressense,  or  the  more  elaborate 
discussions  of  Neander. 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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ROMAN  IMPERIALISM. 

Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1869. 

BY  PROFESSOR  SEELEY. 


11.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ? 

That  after  a  few  centuries  a  fabric  so 
artificial  should  full  to  pieces  is  not  in 
itself  surprising.  Great  empires  seldom 
last  long ;  they  are  by  their  very  nature 
liable  to  special  evils  to  which  in  time 
they  succumb,  and  so  the  jirocess  of 
their  downfall  is  commonly  the  same. 
Rome  was  by  no  means  exempt  from 
the.se  special  causes  of  weakness,  but  we 
shall  find  that  Rome  did  not,  like  other 
empires,  succumb  to  them.  We  shall 
find  that  she  weathered  these  most  ob¬ 
vious  dangers,  and  that  the  history  of 
her  fall  is  as  unique  as  that  of  her  great¬ 
ness. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found 
insurmountable  in  most  great  empires 
is  their  unwieldy  size,  and  the  obstinate 
antipathy  of  the  conquered  nationalities 
to  their  conquerors.  Government  must 
necessarily  become  difficult  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  territory  governed 
and  the  disloyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
follows  that  in  a  great  empire  founded 
tipon  (jonquest  the  difficulties  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  the  greatest  possible.  'I'o  co|)e 
with  them  it  is  found  necessary  to  create 
pashas  or  viceroys  of  particular  jrro- 
vinces.  with  full  monarchical  power. 
Sooner  or  later  government  breaks  down, 
overborne  partly  by  its  insurgent  sub¬ 
jects,  partly  by  these  viceroys  shaking  off 
Its  authority. 


This,  then,  is  the  regular  process  of 
dissolution  in  empires.  Subject  nation¬ 
alities  succeed  at  last  in  recovering  their 
independence,  and  subordinate  governors 
throw  oft’  their  allegiance  and  become 
kings.  Sometimes  the  two  solvents  help 
each  other,  as  Ali  Pasha  of  .Tanina  helped 
the  early  attempts  of  the  Greek  patriots. 
Let  us  take  some  of  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous  examples  which  history  affords. 
Alexander’s  empire  was  dissolved  by  his 
officers  making  themselves  kings,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  formed  out 
of  it  by  the  effort  of  one  of  the  conquered 
nationalities.  The  Saracen  Empire  8|>Iit 
into  three  independent  chalifates.  The 
Seljukian  Empire  of  Malek  Shah  was 
divided  in  a  few  generations  among  in- 
de|)endent  sultans  of  Persia,  Syria, 
Rotini,  <fcc.  The  Great  Mogul  lost  his 
dominion  partly  to  the  insurgent  Mahrat- 
tas,  partly  to  his  own  viceroys  of  the 
Deccan  and  of  Bengal.  The  German 
Empire  became  a  nullity  when  the  elec¬ 
tors  began  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  kings.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire 
the  process  of  dissolution  shows  itself  in 
Greece  and  Servia  recovering  their  inde- 
])endence,  and  the  Egyptian  viceroy 
making  himself  a  sovereign. 

If  we  look  for  similar  symptoms  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  we 
are  disap|>ointed.  The  subject  nation¬ 
alities  do  not  recover  their  independence. 
It  is  true  that  they  make  their  separate 
influence  felt  long  after  they  have  been 
politically  merged.  The  Greeks,  for 
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example,  maintained  not  only  the  inde- 

})endence,  but  the  superiority  of  their 
anguage  and  their  culture.  Although 
the  greatest  writers  of  tliis  period  are 
Uoinan,  yet,  within  half  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  Greek 
not  only  prevailed  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Empire,  but  had  so  far  superseded 
Latin  in  Home  itself,  that  the  Emperor 
Aurelius  uses  it  in  meditations  intended 
for  his  own  private  use.  The  Asiatic 
]»art  of  the  Empire  preserved  its  peculiar 
ways  of  thinking.  Its  religions  entered 
into  a  competition  both  with  the  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  West  and  W’ith  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  religion  of  the  cultivated 
classes  among  the  Romans.  In  this  con¬ 
test  betw'een  the  Western  conquerors 
and  the  Eastern  subjects  the  conquered 
races  had  at  last  the  better,  and  imposed 
a  religion  ujion  their  masters.  Nor 
were  tlie  African  nationalities  without 
their  influence.  They  gave  to  the  Em¬ 
pire,  in  Severus,  the  master  who  first 
gave  unlimited  power  to  the  army  ;  and 
they  coAtributed  to  the  religious  reforma¬ 
tion  its  greatest  rhetorician,  Tertullian  ; 
its  most  influential  politician,  Cyprian  ; 
and,  later,  its  greatest  theologian,  Au¬ 
gustine. 

But  though  the  nationalities  retained 
so  much  intellectual  independence,  they 
never  became  dangerous  to  the  Empire. 
There  were  indeed,  in  the  first  century, 
four  considerable  wars  of  independence 
— the  rising  of  the  Germans  under 
Arminius,  that  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicoa,  that  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls 
under  Civilis,  and  thatof  the  Jews.  But 
the  first  two  were  not  rebellions  of 
nations  already  conquered,  but  of  nations 
in  the  process  of  being  conquered.  In 
the  case  of  the  Germans  it  was  the  effort 
by  which  they  saved  their  independence ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Britons  it  was  the  last 
convulsion  of  despair.  The  other  two 
revolts  were,  no  doubt,  precisely  of  the 
kind  which  occur  so  frequently  in  great 
empires,  and  are  so  frequently  fatal  to 
them.  But  to  the  Roman  Empire  they 
were  not  fatal,  and  c!in  hardly  be  said 
to  have  seriously  endangered  it.  It  was 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  a  revolutionary 
time  that  Civilis  was  able  for  a  moment 
to  sever  the  Rhenish  provinces  from 
Rome,  but  his  success  only  made  it  more 
evident  that  his  appeal  to  national  feel¬ 
ing  came  too  late,  and  was  addressed 
New  Series.— Vol.  X.  No.  6. 


to  that  which  had  no  existence.  As 
soon  as  the  vigor  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  revived,  a  single  army,  not  very 
well  commanded,  extinguished  the 
feeble  spark.  Far  different,  certainly, 
was  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Jews  took  arms.  But  the 
result  was  not  different.  The  rebel¬ 
lious  nationality  only  earned  by  the 
fierceness  of  its  rising  a  more  overwhelm¬ 
ing  ruin. 

If  we  reckon  the  Jewish  war  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  and  that  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  as  constituting  together  one 
great  national  rebellion,  then  the  history 
of  the  Empire  affords  no  other  consider¬ 
able  example  besides  those  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  rising  of  a  conquered  nation¬ 
ality.  There  apj)ear,  indeed,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  some  phenomena 
not  altogether  difterent.  The  third  cen¬ 
tury  was  an  age  of  revolution.  I  have 
spoken  already  of  the  Roman  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  began  with  the  tribunate  of 
Gracchus  and  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Actium.  It  would  be  a  convenient  thing 
if  we  could  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  second  Roman  Revolution, 
beginning  with  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  a.i>.  1 80,  and  ending  with 
the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  a.u.  285. 
During  this  period  the  Im^ierial  system 
struggled  for  its  life,  and  suflered  a 
transfornnation  of  character  which  ena¬ 
bled  it  to  8up|)ort  itself  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Empire  for  more  than  an¬ 
other  century,  and  in  the  eastern  half 
for  many  centuries.  In  the  fearful  con¬ 
vulsions  of  this  revolutionary  period  we 
are  able  to  discern  the  difliculties  with 
which  the  Imperial  system  had  to  cope. 
And  among  these  difliculties  is  certainly 
to  be  reckoned  the  unlikeness  of  the 
nations  composing  the  Empire.  The 
Empire  shows  a  constant  tendency  to 
break  into  large  fragments,  each  held 
together  internally  b^  national  sympa¬ 
thies,  and  separated  trom  the  others  by 
national  differences.  The  Greek-speaking 
world  tends  to  separate  itself  Irom  the 
Latin-speaking  world.  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  tend  to  separate  themselvea 
from  Italy  and  Africa.  These  tendencies 
were  recognized  u-hen  the  revolutionary 
period  closed  in  Diocletian’s  partition  of 
the  Empire  between  two  Augusti  and 
tw'O  Cajsars,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  four 
great  prajfectures  of  Constantine.  The 
34 
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division  between  East  and  West,  aAer 
being  several  times  drawn  and  again 
effaced,  was  permanently  recognized  in 
the  time  of  the  sons  of  Theodosius,  and 
is  written  in  large  characters  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of.  the  modern  world. 

The  tendency  then  to  division  cer¬ 
tainly  existed,  and  might  at  times  be 
dangerous.  But  it  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  that  working  of  the  spirit 
of  nationality  which  I  have  spoken  of  as 
the  commonest  cause  of  the  ruin  of  great 
empires.  In  most  great  empires  the 
subject  n.ations  have  not  only  a  want  of 
sympathy,  or  it  m.ay  be  a  positive  anti¬ 
pathy,  towards  each  other ;  they  are 
influenced  still  more  by  an  undying  hos¬ 
tility  towards  their  conquerors,  and  an 
undying  recollection  of  the  independence 
they  have  lost.  •  Out  of  these  feelings 
springs  a  fixed  determination,  handed 
down  through  successive  generations, 
and.  shared  by  every  individual  member 
of  the  conquered  race,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  at  the  first  op|)ortunity.  Where 
this  fixed  determination  exists,  the  con¬ 
querors  have  in  the  long  run  but  a  poor 
chance  of  retaining  their  conquest ;  for 
their  energy  is  more  likely  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  by  success  than  their  victims’ 
fixed  hatred  to  be  extinguished  by  de¬ 
lay.  And  this  was  the  difficulty  which, 
almost  alone  among  conquering  nations, 
the  Romans  were  not  called  upon  to 
meet.  By  some  means  or  other  they 
succeeded  in  destroying  in  the  mind  of 
Gaul,  African,  and  Greek  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  their  past  independence,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  relentless  cruel¬ 
ty  with  which  they  had  been  enslaved. 
Rome  destroyed  patriotism  in  its  sub¬ 
ject  races,  though  it  left  in  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  blind  instinct  of  kindred.  When 
the  Empire  grew  weak,  the  atoms  show¬ 
ed  a  tendency  to  crystallize  again  in  the 
old  forms,  but  while  it  continued  vigor¬ 
ous  it  s.atisfied  the  nationalities  that  it 
had  absorbed.  Whether  by  its  impos¬ 
ing  grandeur,  or  the  material  happiness 
it  bestowed,  or  the  free  career  it  offered, 
articularly  to  military  merit,  or  the 
opelessness  of  resistance,  or — more 

f (articularly  in  the  West — by  the  civi- 
ization  it  brought  with  it ;  %  some  of 
these  means,  or  by  some  combination  of 
them,  the  Roman  Empire  succeeded  in 
giving  an  equivalent  to  those  whq  had 
been  deprived  of  everything  by  its  re¬ 


lentless  sword.  As  Teemessa  to  Ajax, 
the  world  said  to  Rome — 

ffi  yip  yoi  rarptiT  ^prbippf  iifxl 
cai  itrirlfi’  rir  ^pmt/Ta  n 

xaffclXcn  Aiio*  Safarifiovf  oiarqrapa; 
rlf  SOr*  ifioi  yffotr  Sf  airi  poi  rarpit ! 

(  TrXuvrof  J  ir  poi  pSp’  iyuyt  Pufo//ai, 

“Thou  didst  destroy  my  country  with  tliy 
spear; 

My  motlicr  and  begetter  eyeless  Fate 
Took  to  be  tenants  of  the  house  of  death. 

Now  then  what  country  can  I  find  but  thee. 
What  household  ?  on  thee  all  my  fortune 
hangs.” 

Of  all  the  conquered  nations,  that 
which  had  the  noblest  past  was  Greece. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  even  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  existed  among  the 
Greeks  no  proud  remembrance  of  their 
heroic  ancestors.  Leonidas  and  Mil- 
tiades  were  names  which  h.ad  no  magic 
sound  to  them.  But  they  were  proud 
of  two  things — of  their  religious  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  of  their  being  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  Empire,  then,  did  not  fall 
as,  for  examitle,  the  Parthian  Empire  fell, 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  conquered  nation¬ 
alities.  But  neither  again  did  it  fall  by 
the  rebellion  of  its  great  officers  and 
viceroys,  as  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
It  was,  indeed,  constantly  exposed  to 
this  danger.  It  felt,  as  other  empires 
have  felt,  the  necessity  of  creating  these 
great  officers.  The  Legati  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  the  Legatus  of  Syria,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  of  independent  sove¬ 
reigns.  They  often  seemed  likely  to  use, 
and  sometimes  did  use,  this  power 
against  the  government.  In  the  first 
two  centuries,  G.alba,  Vitellius,  Vespa¬ 
sian,  Severus,  were  successful  usurpers ; 
Vindex,  Avidius,  Cassius,  Pescennius 
Niger  were  unsuccessful  ones;  ('orbulo, 
and  perhaps  Agricola,  paid  with  their 
lives  tor  the  greatness  which  made  them 
capable  of  becoming  usurpers.  But 
these  men  usurped,  or  endeavored  to 
usurp,  or  were  thought  likely  to  usurp, 
the  whole  Empire,  not  parts  of  it.  The 
danger  of  the  himpire  being  divided 
among  its  great  generals,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  till  near  the  end  of  that  revolution¬ 
ary  period  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
Then,  however,  it  seemed  for  a  time 
very  imminent.  We  might  rather  say 
th.at  for  some  years  the  Empire  was 
actually  divided  in  this  way.  In  what 
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is  commonly  called  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  Gaul  and  Spain  were  governed 
for  some  years  by  independent  emper¬ 
ors,  while  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Minor 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Odenathus.'  In 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  authority  of  Home  was  thrown 
oflFby  several  less  successful  adventurers. 
At  this  moment,  then,  the  Homan  Em¬ 
pire  presented  the  same  spectacle  of  dis¬ 
solution  which  other  great  empires  have 
sooner  or  later  almost  always  presented. 
It  seemed  likely  to  run  the  usual  course, 
and  to  illustrate  the  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  at  once  concentrating  great 
jKJwer  at  a  number  of  different  |>oints, 
and  preserving  the  supremacy  of  the 
centre  of  the  whole  system.  Hut  the 
Homan  Empire  rallied,  and  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  display  of  energy  proved 
the  diifieulty  not  to  be  insurmountable. 
It  escaped  this  danger  also,  and  that  not 
only  for  a  time,  but  permanently.  The 
disease  of  which  it  died  at  last  was  not 
this,  but  another. 

Of  the  first  Roman  Revolution,  Mari¬ 
us,  Ciesar,  and  Augustus  are  the  heroes. 
The  first  of  these  organized  the  military 
system,  the  second  gave  the  military 
jtower  predominance  over  the  civil,  the 
third  arranged  the  relations  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  to  the  civil  power,  so  as  to  make 
them  as  little  oppressive  and  as  durable 
as  possible.  The  second  Homan  Revolu¬ 
tion,  that  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  had  for  its  heroes  Diocletian  and 
Constantine.  The  ])roblem  for  them 
was  to  give  to  the  military  power,  now 
absolutely  predominant,  unity  within 
itself.  Before,  the  question  had  been  of 
the  relations  between  the  Imperator  and 
the  Senate  ;  now'  it  was  of  the  relations 
between  the  Imperator  and  his  Legali  and 
his  army.  But  now,  as  then,  the  only 
hope  of  the  Empire  was  in  despotism ; 
the  one  study  of  all  statesmen  wjis  how 
to  diminish  liberty  still  further,  an<l  con¬ 
centrate  power  still  more  absolutely  in  a 
single  hand.  As  Home  had  been  saved 
from  barbaric  invasion  by  Caisar,  so  it 
W’as  saved  by  Diocletian  from  partition 
among  viceroys.  But  as  it  was  saved 
the  first  time  at  the  expense  of  its  repub¬ 
lican  liberties,  it  was  saved  the  second 
time  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  vestiges 
of  freedom  which  Cajsar  had  left  it.  The 
military  dictator  now  became  a  sultan. 
The  little  finger  of  Constantine  was 


thicker  than  the  loins  of  Augustus;  and 
if  Tiberias  had  chastised  his  subjects 
with  whips,  Valenliuiau  chastised  them 
with  scorpions. 

The  Revolution  now  effected  had  two 
stages.  First  came  the  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  of  Diocletian,  who,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  Imperial  power  against 
the  unwieldy  army,  created,  as  it  w’ere, 
a  cabinet  or  emperors.  He  shared  his 
power  with  three  other  generals,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  attaching  firmly  to  him¬ 
self.  Such  an  arrangement  could  not 
last,  for  only  a  superior  genius  could  sus¬ 
pend  the  operation  of  the  law,  Nulla 
jfides  regni  sociis;  but  so  long  as  it  lasted 
the  Imperial  power  was  quadrupled,  and 
the  Empire  was  firmly  ruled,  not  from 
one  centre,  but  from  four;  from  Nico- 
media,  Antioch,  Milan,  and  Treves. 
This  pl.an  had  all  the  advantages  of  par¬ 
tition,  while  in  the  undisputed  asceud* 
ency  of  Diocletian  it  retained  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  unity.  This  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement  in  due  time  gave  place  to  the 
j)ermanent  institution  of  Constantine, 
who  broke  the  power  of  the  Legati  by 
dividing  military  power  from  the  civil. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  Legatus  of  a  pro¬ 
vince  had  been  an  emperor  in  miniature 
— at  the  same  time  governor  of  a  nation 
and  commander  of  an  army.  Now,  the 
two  offices  were  divided,  and  there  re¬ 
mained  to  the  emperor  an  immense  su¬ 
periority  over  every  subject, — the  pre¬ 
rogative  that  in  him  alone  civil  and 
military  power  met.  And  at  the  same 
titne  that,  by  disarming  all  inferior  great¬ 
ness,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
bodies,  the  lives,  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  he  subdued  their  imaginations 
and  hearts  by  his  assumption  of  Asiatic 
state  and  by  his  alliance  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church. 

Thus  was  the  second  danger  success¬ 
fully  encountered.  Rome  disarmed  her 
formidable  viceroys,  as  she  bad  subdued 
and  pacified  her  subject  nationalities. 
Yet  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  the  Western  Em¬ 
pire  fell,  and  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  lost  many  of 
its  fairest  provinces,  and  saw  its  capital 
besieged  by  foreign  invaders.  Having 
escaped  the  two  principal  maladies  inci¬ 
dent  to  great  empires,  she  succumbed  to 
some  others,  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
now  to  consider. 
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The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  are  these.  The  Imperial  system 
had  been  established,  as  I  have  showTi, 
to  protect  the  frontier.  Tins  it  did  for 
two  centuries  with  eminent  success. 
But  in  -the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
■whose  reign  I  have  noted  as  marking 
the  commencement  of  the  second  revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  there  occurred  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Marcomanni,  which  was 
not  repulsed  without  great  difficulty,  and 
which  excited  a  deep  alarm  and  forebo¬ 
ding  throughout  the  Empire.  In  the 
third  century  the  hostile  powers  on  every 
frontier  begin  to  appear  more  formida¬ 
ble.  The  German  tribes,  in  whose  dis¬ 
cord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  present  themselves  now  no  longer 
in  separate  feebleness,  but  in  powerful 
confederations.  We  hear  no  more  the 
insignificant  names  of  Chatti  and  Chauci ; 
the  history  of  the  third  century  is  full  of 
Alemanni,  Franks,  and  Goths.  On  the 
eastern  frontier,  the  long  decayed  power 
of  the  Parthians  now  gives  place  to  a 
revived  and  vigorous  Persian  Empire.  • 
The  forces  of  the  Empire  are  more  and 
more  taxed  to  defend  it  from  these  pow¬ 
erful  enemies.  One  emperor  is  killed  in 
l^attle  W’ith  the  Goths,  another  is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians.  But,  strength¬ 
ened  by  internal  reforms,  the  Empire  is 
found  still  capable  of  making  head 
against  its  assailants.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  it  is  visibly  stronger 
and  safer  than  it  had  l>een  in  the  middle 
of  the  third.  Then  follows  the  greatest 
convulsion  to  which  human  society  is 
liable,  that  which  is  to  the  w'orld  of  man 
what  an  earthquake  is  to  nature, — I 
mean  an  invasion  of  Tartars.  The  Huns 
emerge  from  Asia,  and  drive  before  them 
the  populations  of  Central  Europe. 
The  tugitive  Goths  crave  admission  into 
the  Empire.  Admitted,  they  engage  in 
Avar  with  their  entertainers.  They  de¬ 
feat  and  kill  an  emperor  at  Adrianople. 
But  again  the  Emjiire  is  avenged  by 
Theodosius.  In  the  age  of  his  degene¬ 
rate  sons  the  barbaric  world  decisively 
encroaches  on  the  Roman.  There  is  a 
constant  influx  of  Goths.  Goths  fill  the 
Roman  armies,  and  plunder  the  Empire 
under  cover  of  a  commission  from  the 
emperor  himself.  Rome  is  sacked  by 
Alaric.  Then  most  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
afterwards  Africa,  are  torn  from  the  em¬ 
pire  by  an  invasion  half-Teutonic,  half- 
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Slavonic.  Barbaric  chieftains  make  and 
unmake  the  emperors  of  the  West.  At 
last  they  assume  sovereignty  in  Italy  to 
themselves,  and  the  Ostrogothic  king¬ 
dom  is  founded.  The  East,  too,  suffers 
gradually  a  great  change  of  population. 
Greece  is  almost  repeopled  with  Slaves 
and  Wallachians.  New  kingdoms  are 
founded  on  the  Lower  Danube.  In  the 
seventh  century,  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
wrested  from  the  Empire  by  the  Sar¬ 
acens. 

This  is  AA'hat  we  commonly  understand 
by  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
matched  in  war  AA-ith  the  barbaric  world 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  barbaric 
world  was  victorious.  But  it  would  be 
very  thoughtless  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  sufficient  account  of  the  matter,  and 
that  the  fortune  of  war  aa-UI  ex|>l.ain  such 
a  vast  phenomenon.  What  we  call  for¬ 
tune  may  decide  a  battle,  not  so  easily 
the  shortest  Avar  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Roman  world  AA'ould  not  have  stead¬ 
ily  receded  through  centuries  before  the 
barbaric  had  it  not  been  decidedly  in¬ 
ferior  in  force.  To  explain,  then,  the 
fall  of  the  Em[)ire,  it  is  nece.ssary  to  cx- 
jilain  the  inferiority  in  force  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  the  barbarians. 

This  inferiority  of  the  Romans,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  was  a  new  thing.  At 
an  ealier  time  they  had  been  manifestly 
superior.  When  the  region  of  barb.a- 
rism  was  much  larger ;  Avhen  it  included 
warlike  and  aggressiA'e  nations  iioav  lo.'^t 
to  it,  such  as  the  Gauls ;  and  Avheii,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  drew’  tlieir 
armies  from  a  much  smaller  area,  and 
organized  them  much  less  elaborately, 
the  balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the 
other  way.  In  those  times  the  Roman 
Avorld,  in  spite  of  occasional  reverses, 
had  on  the  whole  steadily  encroached  on 
the  barbaric.  The  Gauls  were  such 
good  soldiers,  that  the  Romans  them¬ 
selves  acknowledged  their  superiority  in 
A'alor:  yet  the  Romans  not  only  held 
their  own  against  them,  but  conquered 
them,  and  annexed  Gaul  to  the  Empire. 
If  we  use  the  AA’ord  “force”  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  as  including  all  the 
different  forces,  m.aterial,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  which  can  contribute  to  the 
military  success  of  a  nation,  it  is  eAndent 
that  the  Roman  world  in  the  time  of 
Ponipey  ami  Caisar  was  as  much  supe¬ 
rior  in  force  to  the  barbaric  world  as  it 
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■was  inferior  to  it  in  the  time  of  Arcadius 
and  Ilonorias.  Either,  therefore,  a  vast 
increase  of  power  must  have  taken  place 
in  the  barbaric  world,  or  a  vast  internal 
decay  in  the  Roman. 

Now  the  barbaric  world  had  actually 
received  two  considerable  accessions  of 
force.  It  had  gained  considerably, 
through  what  influences  we  can  only 
conjecture,  in  the  poM  er  and  habit  of  co¬ 
operation.  As  1  have  said  before,  in  the 
third  century  we  meet  with  large  confed¬ 
erations  of  Germans,  whereas  l)efore  we 
read  only  of  isolated  tribes.  Together 
with  this  caj)acit.y  of  confederation  we 
can  easily  believe  that  the  Germans  had 
acquired  new  intelligence,  civilization, 
and  military  skill.  Aloreover,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase 
of  aggressive  force,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  they  were  threatened 
in  their  original  settlements  by  the  Huns. 
The  impulse  of  des|)eration  which  drove 
them  against  the  Roman,  frontier  w'as 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new  force  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  enemy.  But  we  shall 
soon  see  that  other  and  more  consider¬ 
able  momenta  must  have  been  required 
to  turn  the  scale.  For  in  the  first  place, 
if  ill  three  centuries  the  barbaric  world 
made  a  considerable  advance  in  power, 
how  was  it  that  the  Roman  world  did 
not  make  an  immensely  greater  advance 
in  the  same  time  ?  A  barbaric  society  is 
commonly  almost  stationary ;  a  civilized 
society  is  indefinitely  progressive.  I  low 
many  advantages  had  a  vast  and  well- 
ordered  empire  like  the  Roman  over  bar¬ 
barism  !  What  a  step  towards  material 
wealth  and  increase  of  population  would 
seem  to  be  necessarily  made  when  the 
bars  to  intercourse  are  removed  between 
a  number  of  countries,  and  when  w'ar 
between  those  countries  is  abolished  1 
If  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire 
there  were  bloody  wars  within  the  Em¬ 
pire,  yet  they  were  l>oth  short  and  very 
infrequent ;  the  permanent  condition  of 
international  hostility  between  the  na¬ 
tions  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
which  had  preceded  the  Roman  con¬ 
quests,  was  a  tradition  of  the  past. 
Never  since  has  there  been  over  the 
same  area  so  long  a  period  of  internal 
peace.  If  we  were  guided  by  modern 
analogies,  we  should  certainly  expect 
that,  while  barbarism  made  its  first  tot¬ 
tering  steps  in  the  path  of  improvement, 


the  Empire  would  have  made  gigantic 
strides;  that  its  population  and  wealth 
would  have  increased  enormously ;  that 
instead  of  failing  to  defend  the  frontier 
it  would  have  overflowed  it  at  all  points ; 
and  that  it  would  have  annexed  and  ro- 
manized  Germany  with  far  greater  ease 
than  in  Cajsar’s  time  it  had  absorbed  Gaul. 

In  the  second  place,  the  balance  had 
already  begun  to  turn  Iwjfore  any  new 
weights  were  put  fnto  the  scale  of  bar¬ 
barism.  A  long  period  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  time  when  Rome  was  a  con¬ 
quering  state  and  the  time  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  conquered.  During  this  in¬ 
terval  barbarism  had  acquired  no  new 
strength,  and  yet  the  Romans  had  ceased 
to  conquer.  And  this  must  have  been 
owing,  not  to  any  want  of  will,  but  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  want  of  power. 
For  when  Rome  ceased  to  conquer,  it 
was  far  more  completely  organized  for 
military  purposes  and  governed  more 
exclusively  by  military  men  than  in  its 
period  of  coiupiest.  With  a  citizen 
soldiery,  summoned  from  farms  and  com¬ 
manded  often  by  civilians,  Rome  extend¬ 
ed  her  boundaries  widely ;  but  with  a 
magnificent  standing  army,  with  a  crowd 
of  experienced  officers,  and  with  an  Im- 
peratur  at  the  head  of  afliiirs,  Rome 
ceased,  except  at  long  intervals,  to  con¬ 
quer.  The  maxim  of  Augustus,  that 
the  Empire  was  large  enough,  can  only 
mean  that  the  limit  of  its  resources  had 
been  reached,  and  thai  those  resources, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  grow. 
And  that  the  maxim  was  sound,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  sound,  is  shown  by  Hadri¬ 
an’s  re-assertion  of  it  when  he  gave  up 
the  Parthian  conquests  of  Trajan,  and 
later  by  Aurelian’s  evacuation  of  Dacia. 
Aurelian  was  a  great  general,  Hadrian 
was  an  active  and  enterprising  man. 
Both  of  them  must  have  known  that  the 
easiest  way  to  obtain  ]>opularity  was  to 
carry  on  wars  of  compiest.  Both  must 
have  kiiowui  that  to  give  up  conquests  w.as 
the  readiest  way  to  offend  the  pride  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  excite  di.saffection  to¬ 
wards  the  government.  W e  may  therefore 
feel  sure  that  it  was  neither  love  of  ease  nor 
a  mere  blind  respect  for  a  traditionary 
maxim  that  induced  these  two  emperors 
deliberately  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of 
the  Empire.  They  must  have  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  wirnkness  and  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  and  of  its  inadequacy  to 
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new  conquests,  so  certain  and  clear  as  to 
silence  all  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and 
interest. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  midst  of 
its  greatness  and  civilization,  must  have 
been  in  a  stationary  .and  unprogressive, 
if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now,  what 
can  h.ave  been  the  cause  of  this  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  or  decay  ^  It  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  suppose  a  moral  degeneration  in 
the  Romans,  caused  by  luxury  .and  ex¬ 
cessive  good  fortune.  To  support  this 
it  is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and  cyn¬ 
ics  of  the  Imperial  time,  and  to  refer  to 
such  accounts  as  Ammianus  gives  of  the 
mingled  effeminacy  and  brutality  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
century.  But  the  history  of  the  wars 
between  Rome  and  the  barbaric  world 
does  not  show  us  the  proofs  we  might 
expect  of  this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do 
not  find  the  Romans  ceasing  to  be  victo¬ 
rious  in  the  field,  and  beginning  to  show 
themselves  inferior  in  v.alor  to  their  ene¬ 
mies.  The  luxury  of  the  capit.al  could 
not  affect  the  army,  w'hich  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  capital,  but  was  levied 
from  the  peasantry  of  the  whole  Empire, 
a  chass  into  which  luxury  can  never  pen¬ 
etrate.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  luxury 
corrupted  the  generals,  and  through 
them  ^he  army.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Empire  produced  a  rem.ark.able  series  of 
capable  generals.  .  From  Claudius  Goth- 
icus  to  the  patrician  Aetius,  a  period  of 
two  centuries,  the  series  is  scarcely  in¬ 
terrupted,  .ami  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  the  government  of  the  Empire 
itself  was  in  tlie  h.ands  of  men  bred  to 
war  .and  accustomed  to  great  commands. 
And  as  in  better  times,  the  Roman  arms 
w’ere  still  commonly  victorious.  Julian, 
fighting  at  great  odds,  defe.ated  the  Ale- 
manni ;  Theodosius  quelled  the  intruding 
Goths;  Stilicho  checked  Alaric  and 
crushed  Rhadag.ai8U8 ;  the  great  Tartar 
himself,  the  genius  of  destruction,  Attila, 
met  his  match  in  Aetius,  and  retreated 
before  the  arms  of  Rom'e. 

Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate 
c.ause  may  have  been,  the  immediate 
cause  to  which  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
can  be  traced  is  a  ^>hysical,  not  a  mor.al 
decay.  In  valor,  discipline,  and  science, 
the  Rom.an  armies  remained  what  they 
had  always  been,  .and  the  peasant-empe¬ 
rors  of  Illyricum  were  worthy  successors 


of  Cincinnatus  and  Cains  Marius.  But 
the  problem  w'as  how  to  replenish  those 
armies.  Men  were  wanting ;  the  Em¬ 
pire  perished  for  want  of  men. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
contest  with  barbarism  was  carried  on  by 
the  help  of  barbarian  soldiers.  The  Em¬ 
peror  I’robus  began  this  system,  and  un¬ 
der  his  successors  it  came  more  and  more 
into  use.  As  the  danger  of  it  could  not  be 
overlooked,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  it  was  still  more  unmistakable. 
It  must  have  been  because  the  Empire 
could  not  furnish  soldiers  for  its  own  de¬ 
fence,  that  it  was  driven  to  the  strange 
expedient  of  turning  its  enemies  and  plun- 
derei-8  into  its  defenders.  Yet  on  these 
scarcely  disguised  enemies  it  came  to  de¬ 
pend  so  exclusively  th.at  in  the  end  the 
Western  Empire  was  destroyed,  not  by 
the  hostile  army,  but  by  its  own.  The  Ro¬ 
man  army  had  become  a  barbari.an  horde, 
and  for  some  years  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  was  a  barbarian  prince, 
Ricimer,  who  created  and  deposed  em¬ 
perors  at  his  pleasure.  Soon  after  his 
fall,  another  barbarian  occupying  the 
same  position,  Odoacer,  tenninated  the 
line  of  emperors,  and  assumed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  into  his  own  hands. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  army  that  the 
Empire  was  compelled  to  borrow  men 
from  barbarism.  To  cultivate  the  fields, 
whole  tribes  were  borrowed.  From  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  grant  lands  within  the  Empire 
sometimes  to  prisoners  of  war,  some¬ 
times  to  tribes  applying  for  admission. 
Thus  the  Vandals  received  settlements 
in  Pannonia,  the  Goths  of  Ulfilas  in 
Miesiji,  the  Salian  Franks  along  the 
Rhine.  In  these  cases  the  Romans  were 
not  forced  to  admit  the  barbarians.  If 
they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  wish 
to  pacify  them,  it  is  certain  also  that 
there  must  have  been  a  vast  extent  of 
unoccupied  land  which  the  Empire  was 
glad  to  people  in  this  way.  However 
much  disposed  we  may  be  to  reject  as 
rhetorical  the  descriptions  of  utter  de- 
vast.ation  along  the  frontier  in  which  our 
authorities  abound,  it  seems  at  least  to 
be  clear  that,  however  many  barbaric 
tribes  might  knock  for  admission,  there 
w.as  room  for  them  within  the  Empire. 
Nor  did  these  large  loans  of  men  suffice 
the  Empire.  It  was  jie^etually  borrow¬ 
ing  smaller  amounts.  Under  the  name 
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of  Laeti  and  Coloni,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Empire  was  already 
full  of  Germans  before  the  great  immi¬ 
gration  began.  It  is  e.asy  to  discover 
symptoms  of  every  kind  of  decay  in  the 
Koman  Empire.  We  may  talk  of  op¬ 
pressive  taxation  and  the  rapacity  of  of¬ 
ficials;  of  the  tyranny  by  which  the  curi- 
ales,  or  the  respectable  middle  class,  of 
provincial  towns  were  crushed ;  of  the 
decline  of  warlike  spirit  shown  by  the 
high  price  of  volunteers  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  practice  of  self-mutilation  to  avoid 
the  conscription ;  of  the  general  decline 
of  warlike  spirit.  But,  however  visible 
these  symptoms  m.ay  be,  they  must  not 
divert  our  attention  from  the  great  symp¬ 
tom  of  all,  the  immediate  and  patent 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Emj)ire, — that 
want  of  population  which  m<ade  it  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  a  native  army  on  foot, 
and  which  caused  a  perpetual  and  irre¬ 
pressible  stream  of  barbaric  immigration. 
The  barbarian  occupied  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  almost  .08  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  occu¬ 
pying  North  America:  he  settled  and 
peopled  rather  than  conquered  it. 

The  want  of  any  principle  of  increase 
in  the  Roman  population  is  attested  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  In  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ,  Polybius  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  it,  and  the  returns  of  the  census 
from  the  Second  Punic  War  to  the  time 
of  Augustus  show  no  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  citizens  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the 
citizenship  to  new  classes.  A  8tation.ary 
population  suffers  from  >var  or  any  other 
destructive  plague  far  more  and  more 
permanently  than  a  progressive  one. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  that  Julius 
Ctesar,  when  he  attained  to  supreme 
power,  found  an  alarming  thinness  of 

[)opulation  (5eivijv  iXiyav^pu-rlav).  Both 
le  and  his  successor  struggled  earnestly 
against  this  evil.  The  grave  m.axim  of 
Metellus  Macedonicus,  that  marriage 
was  a  duty  which,  however  painful, 
every  citizen  ought  manfully  to  dis¬ 
charge,  acquired  great  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Augustus.  lie  caused  the  speech 
in  which  it  was  contained  to  be  read  in 
the  Senate :  had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he 
would  have  reprinted  it  with  a  preface. 
To  admonition  he  added  legislation. 
The  Lex  Julia  is  the  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Imperial  time  of  that  very  disease  of 


which,  four  centuries  after,  the  Empire 
died.  How  alarming  the  symptoms  al¬ 
ready  were  m.ay  be  measured  by  the  de¬ 
termined  resolution  with  which  Augus¬ 
tus  forced  his  enactment  upon  the  people, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  resistance. 
The  enactment  consisted  of  a  number  of 
})rivileges  and  precedences  given  to  mar- 
ri<age.  It  was  in  fact  a  handsome  bribe 
offered  by  the  State  to  induce  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  marry.  How  strange,  according 
to  our  notions,  the  condition  of  society 
must"  have  been  ;  how  directly  op|K)8ito 
from  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by 
statesmen  of  the  question  of  population ; 
and  how  unlike  the  present  one,  the  view 
taken  by  people  in  general  of  marriage, 
maybe  judged  from  this  law.  Precisely 
as  we  think  of  m.arriage,  the  Roman  of 
Imperial  times  thought  of  celibacy — that 
is,  as  the  most  comfortable  but  the  most 
expensive  condition  of  life.  ]Marriage 
with  us  is  a  pleasure  for  which  a  man  must 
be  content  to  pay ;  wdth  the  Romans  it 
was  an  excellent  j)ecuniary  investment,* 
but  an  intolerably  disagreeable  one. 

Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of 
Augustus,  the  root  of  the  evil.  To 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  aversion 
to  marriage  in  this  place  would  lead  me 
too  far.  We  must  be  content  to  assume 
that,  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  and 
partly  to  the  prudential  check  of  infan¬ 
ticide,  the  Roman  population  seems  to 
have  been  in  ordmary  times  almost 
stationary.  The  same  phenomenon  had 
shown  itself  in  Greece  before  its  con¬ 
quest  by  the  Romans.  There  the  pop¬ 
ulation  had  even  greatly  declined,  and 
the  shrewd  observer  Polybius  explains 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  war  or  plague, 
but  mainly  to  the  general  reluctance  of 
his  countrymen  to  rear  families.  If  we 
can  suppose  a  similar  temper  to  have 
become  common  among  the  Roman 
citizens,  it  may  still  seem  at  first  sight 
uidikely  that  the  newly-conquered  bar¬ 
barians  of  Gaul  or  Britain  would  fall 
into  an  effeminacy  incident  rather  to 
excessive  civilization.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  newly-conquered  barbarians  were 
especially  liable  to  it.  We  know  how 
dangerous  is  the  sudden  introduction  of 
civilized  habits  and  manners  among 
barbarians.  We  know  how  fatally  the 

*  Plutarch:  npi  fiXo<rropyla(,  C.  2. 
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contact  of  Anglo-Saxons  has  worked 
upon  Indians,  Australians,  and  New 
Zealanders,  The  effect  of  Roman  civi¬ 
lization  upon  Gauls  and  Britons  was 
similar,  if  we  may  take  the  evidence  of 
Tacitus.'  They  exchanged  too  suddenly 
a  life  of  rode  and  violent  adventure  for 
the  Roman  baths  and  schools  of  rhetoric. 
The  effect  upon  these  races  was  an  un¬ 
natural  lethargy,  and  apparently  also  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  numbers.  The 
Helvetians  are  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as 
already  almost  extinct;  and  the  Bata¬ 
vians,  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  high  spirit  in  the  wars  of  Vitellius 
and  Vespasian,  have  entirely  disappeared 
when  their  territory  is  occupied  in  the 
fourth  century  by  the  Franks. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Empire  between  the 
times  of  Caesar  and  Constantine  were 
such  as  rather  to  aggravate  than  miti¬ 
gate  the  disease.  One  main  reason  why 
civilization  in  'modern  times  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  population  is  that 
it  is  industrial.  The  Anglo-Saxon  sub¬ 
dues  physical  nature  to  his  interest  and 
convenience.  Wherever  he  comes  he 
introduces  new  industries.  He  contrives 
first.j‘0  prosper,  and  next  he  increases. 
By  lits  side  the  barbarian,  skilled  only  in 
destruction,  and  without  the  inclination 
or  talent  to  cre.ate  anything,  feels  himself 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  despairs, 
and  then  disappears.  But  Roman  civ¬ 
ilization  was  not  of  this  creative  kind. 
It  was  military,  that  is,  destructive. 
The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Romans 
had  not  been  created  by  them,  but  sim¬ 
ply  .appropriated.  It  had  been  gained 
not  by  manufacture  or  commerce,  but 
by  war.  And  it  had  been  g.ained  by 
the  concentrated  effort  of  many  succes¬ 
sive  generations.  Probably  such  a 
great  national  effort  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  for  so  long  a  time  without  giving 
to  the  nation.al  character  a  fixed  warp 
or  bias.  The  military  inclination  w’ould 
remain  to  the  Romans  even  when  they 
had  lost  the  power  to  gratify  it.  The 
aversion  to  all  the  arts’ of  creation  would 
remain  even  when  nothing  but  those 
arts  could  save  them.  In  the  most 
successful  conquering  race  that  has 
^peared  since  the  Romans, — in  the 
Turks, -^the  same  phenomenon  appears. 
They  have  lost  the  power  to  conquer, 
but  they  cannot  acquire  habits  of  in- 
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dustry  and  accumulation.  TTheir  nature 
h.as  no  versatility ;  it  enjoys  nothing 
betw’een  fighting  and  torpid  inaction. 
They  couhl  wdn  an  empire,  but  having 
w’on  it  they  allow  it  to  fall  into  ruin. 
In  a  less  degree  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  defect.  There  runs 
through  their  literature  the  brigand’s 
and  tiie  barb.arian’s  contempt  for  honest 
industry, — at  least  when  th.at  industry 
is  not  agricultural.  To  make  wealth 
appears  to  them  sordid ;  to  take  it, 
admirable.  And  accordingly,  when  the 
limit  of  conquest  and  spoli.ation  had 
been  reached,  a  torpor,  a  Turkish  help¬ 
lessness,  fell  on  them.  They  lived  on 
what  should  have  been  their  capital. 
Their  wealth  went  to  Asia  in  exchange 
for  perishable  luxuries,  a  general 
poverty  spread  through  the  Empire, 
and  the  unwillingness  to  multiply  must 
have  become  stronger  and  stronger. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said 
to  explain  that  great  enigma,  which  so 
much  bewilders  the  reader  of  Gibbon ; 
namely,  the  sharp  contrast  between  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  and  the  ago  which 
followed  it.  A  century  of  unparalleled 
tranquillity  and  virtuous  government  is 
followed  immediateljr  by  a  period  of 
bopless  ruin  and  dissolution.  A  cen¬ 
tury  of  rest  is  followed  not  by  renew’ed 
vigor,  but  by  incurable  exhaustion. 
Some  principle  of  decay  must  clearly 
have  been  at  work,  but  what  principle  ? 
We  answer  :  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  barrenness  in  human  beings;  the  hu¬ 
man  harvest  w’as  bad.  And  among  the 
causes  of  this  barrenness  we  find,  in  the 
more  barbarous  nations,  the  enfeeble- 
ment  produced  by  the  too  abrupt  intro¬ 
duction  of  civilization,  and  universally 
the  absence  of  industri,al  habits,  and  the 
disposition  to  listlessness  which  belongs 
to  the  military  character. 

A  society  in  such  a  critical  position  as 
this  can  ill  bear  a  sudden  shock.  The 
sudden  shock  came ;  “  a  swift  destruc¬ 
tion  winged  from  God !  ”  Aurelius, 
whose  reign  I  h,ave  marked  as  the  end 
of  an  age,  saw  the  flash.  We  might 
say  that  Ile.aven,  pitying  the  long  death- 
struggle  of  the  Roman  world,  sent  down 
the  Angel  Azrael  to  cut  matters  short. 
In  A.D.  166  broke  out  the  plague.  It 
spread  from  Persia  to  Gaul,  and, 
according  to  the  historians,  carried  off 
“  a  majority  of  the  population.”  It  was 
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the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  visita¬ 
tions.  Niebuhr  has  said  that  the  an¬ 
cient  world  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague 
which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Aurelins. 
We  are  in  danger  of  attaching  too  little 
injportance  to  occurrences  of  this  kind. 
The  historian  devptes  but  a  few  lines  to 
them,  because  they  do  not  often  admit 
of  being  related  in  detail.  The  battle 
of  Creasy  occupies  the  historian  more 
than  the  Black  Death,  yet  we  now  know 
that  the  Black  Death  is  a  turning-point 
in  mediseval  English  history.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  series  of  plagues  which 
fell  on  the  Roman  world  «luring  the 
Revolutionary  period  from  Aurelius  to 
Diocletian,  is  extremely  fragmentary. 
But  the  vastneas  of  the  calamity  seems 
not  doubtful,  and  it  seems  also  clear  that 
the  condition  of  the  Empire  was  just 
such  as  to  make  the  blow  mortal.  It  is 
also  plain  that  the  reconstructed  Empire 
over  which,  when  the  revolutionary 
period  was  past,  Diocletian  and  Con¬ 
stantine  reigned,  was  different  in  its 
whole  character  from  the  Empire  of  the 
Antonines,  and  that  a  new  age  began 
then  which  resembled  the  Middle  Ages 
as  much  as  it  resembled  Antiquity. 

As  the  population  dwindled,  a  new 
evil  made  its  appearance.  The  expenses 
of  government  had  always  been  great : 
when  complete  Oriental  sultanism  was 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  they  became 
enormous.  And  the  demands  of  gov¬ 
ernment  reached  their  highest  j)oint 
when  the  poi)ulation  had  been  decima¬ 
ted -(the  word  is  probably  much  too 
weak)  by  the  plague.  The^.?CM«,  which 
had  always  been  burdensome,  became 
now  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the 
sinking  Empire.  The  demand  for 
money  became  as  urgent  as  the  demand 
for  men.  A  leading  characteristic  of 
the  later  Empire  is  grinding  taxation. 
The  government  being  overwhelmingly 
powerful,  there  w^as  no  limit  to  its  power 
of  extortion,  and  the  army  of  officials 
which  had  now  been  created  plundered 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  govern¬ 
ment.  What  the  plague  had  been  to 
the  population,  that  the  Jisciis  was  to 
industry.  It  broke  the  bruised  reed  ;  it 
converted  feebleness  into  utter  and 
incurable  debility.  Roman  finance  had 
no  conception  of  the  impolicy  of  laying 
taxation  so  as  to  depress  enterprise  and 


trade.  The  Jlaats  destroyed  capital  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  ITie  desire  of 
accumulation  withered  where  govern¬ 
ment  lay  in  wait  for  all  savings — locu- 
jtletisaimits  qitiaqne  in  pnedam  correp- 
tua.  All  the  intricate  combinations  by 
which  man  is  connected  to  man  in  a 
progressive  society  disappeared.  The 
diminished  population  lived  once  more 
as  auroupyoi,  procuHng  from  the  soil  as 
much  as  their  own  individual  needs 
required,  each  man  alone,  and  all  alike 
in  bondage  to  an  omnipotent,  all-grasp- 
'ing  government.  For  safety  they  had 
given  omnipotence  to  their  government, 
but  they  could  not  give  it  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  political  economy,  nor  the 
power  to  cure  subtle  mor.al  evils. 
Accordingly  all  the  omnipotence  of 
government  was  turned  to  increasing 
the  poverty,  and  consequently  tho 
sterility,  of  the  population. 

I  have  not  left  myself  space  to  describe 
in  detail  the  pressure  of  the  Jiacua  and 
the  conscription  upon  the  different  class¬ 
es  of  the  people.  It  is  related  in  many 
books  with  what  malignant  ingenuity  the 
men  of  ])roperty  everywhere  were,  so  to 
speak,  chained  to  the  spot  where  they 
lived,  that  the  vulture  of  taxation  .  light 
prey  upon  their  vitals;  and  hosv  the 
peasantry  were  in  like  manner  appro- 

iiriated  and  enslaved  to  military  service, 
bit  this  oppression,  to  which  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  helplessness  was  driven,  filled 
the  cup.  I  conceive  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Empire  is  thus  accounted  for.  Bar¬ 
barians  might  enter  freely  and  take  pos¬ 
session.  Vandal  corsairs  from  Carthage 
might  outdo  the  work  of  Hannibal,  and 
Germany  avenge  at  her  leisure  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  Cicsar  and  Drusus,  for  the  in¬ 
vincible  power  had  been  tamed  by  a 
slow  disease.  Rome  had  stopjied,  from 
a  misgiving  she  could  not  explain  to  her¬ 
self,  ill  the  career  of  victory.  A  century 
of  repose  had  only  left  her  weaker  than 
before.  She  was  able  to  conquer  her 
nationalities.  She  centralized  herself 
successfully,  and  created  a  government 
of  mighty  efficiency  and  stability.  But 
against  this  disease  she  was  powerless; 
and  the  disease  was  sterility.  Already 
enfeebled  by  it  she  passed  through  a 
century  of  plague,  and  when  the  plague 
handed  her  over  to  the  Jiacua  there  re¬ 
mained  nothing  for  the  sufferer  but 
gradually  to  sink.  But  the  causes  from 
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which  the  disease  itself  had  sprung  were 
such  as  we  can  but  ini|>erfectly  ascertain, 
— causes  deeply  involved  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  society  itself,  and  such  as  no 
statesmanship  or  philosophy  then  in  the 
world  could  nope  to  contend  with. 

Note. — The  Spectator^  in  a  flattering 
notice  of  the  first  of  these  papers,  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  the  statement  that 
the  Senate  was  an  .assembly  of  life  peers 
freely  chosen.  The  magistrates  were 
chosen  b^  popular  election,  and  election 
to  the  higher  magistracies  carried  with 
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it  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Senate.  This 
is  what  I  meant  by  calling  it  an  assembly 
of  life  peers.  I  call  it  freely  elected,  be¬ 
cause  every  full  citizen  was  eligible  and 
had  a  vote.  No  doubt  the  gre.at  houses 
had  such  overwhelming  influence  that 
they  could  in  ordinary  times  mono|K>iizc 
the  magistracies.  But  until  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period  began,  I  do  not  think  this 
influence  had  much  coercion  in  it.  The 
gre.at  families  were  really  reverenced  by 
the  people,  and  were  considered  to  have 
a  sort  of  moral  right  to  office. 

•  J.  R.  S. 


Colbnni'f  MonUilj. 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA.* 


It  was  regretted  by  Mr.  Ilall.am,  in  a 
letter  which  lies  before  us,  that,  in  the 
education  of  our  vouth,  so  little  attention 
was  given  to  Italian  literature.  Most  of 
those  who  leave  our  schools  and  colleges 
know  little  of  the  poets  .and  historians  of 
Italy  beyond  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent ;  and  of  many  of  its  his¬ 
torical  characters  they  have  the  same  dim 
knowledge. 

Lccrezia  Borgia  is  cert.ainly  an  ex¬ 
ception.  Of  few  names  has  it  been  the 
fate — “  virum  volitare  per  ora  ” — so  con¬ 
stantly  as  hers.  She  has  been  made  pre¬ 
eminently  synonymous  with  all  that  is 

f)rofligate;  and  yet,  like  Mary  of  Scot- 
and  and  Joanna  of  Naples,  she  has  had 
some  warm  and  believing — and,  we  think, 
more  successful — defenders.  The  truth 
of  history  requires  that  her  life  should 
be  fairly  chronicled.  Even  the  frequent¬ 
ers  of  the  Opera  may  wish  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  reliable  of  one  who  is  so  often 
brought  before  them  in  the  musical  record 
of  her  guilt,  w’here  (following  Victor 
Hugo’s  drama)  time  and  place  and  prob¬ 
ability  are  .alike  disregarded.  . 

Tomma8i,f  in  a  life  of  her  more  iniqui- 


•  Lucrezia  Borgria,  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  A  Biog- 
rsphy.  illustrated  by  rare  and  unpublished  Docu¬ 
ments.  By  William  Gilbert,  Author  of  “Shirley 
Hall  Asylum,”  Ac.  Two  Vols.  London ;  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  1869. 

f  We  do  not  recollect  upon  what  authority  this 
is  considered  as  a  pseudonym  of  Gregorio  Leti. 
The  Life  is  in  two  volumes,  and  there  were  to 
have  been  published,  in  a  third  volume,  the  “  au- 
tentici  documenti "  upon  which  the  work  was 
founded ;  but  these  seem  to  bare  been  suppressed. 


tons  brother  (I’ammirazione  insieme  e  il 
terrore  del  suo  secolo),  suggests  against 
her  obscurely  some  diabolic.al  innuendos, 
but  with  no  belter  authority  tlum  the 
Roman  gossip  of  the  day  ;  and,  amongst 
historians,  repe.ating  eiich  other  with 
scant  investigation, — Guicciardini,  for 
instance,  takes  her  guilt  as  so  little  to  be 
questioned  or  discussed  that  he  dismisses 
her  in  a  parenthesis  as  “  coperta  di  molte 
infamie.” 

Her  ablest  defence  is  in  Mr.  Roscoe’s 
“  Leo  X.,”  wliere  there  is  a  special  “  Dis¬ 
sertation  ”  on  her  character.  No  judg¬ 
ment  from  the  bench  was  ever  more 
carefully  pronounced.  We  see  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  early  legal  studies  in  the 
clearness  with  w'hich  he  shows  how  much 
of  what  is  insinuated  or  presumed  (und 
he  brings  it  strongly  before  us)  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  what  we  know  ;  how  easily 
the  motives  of  her  Neapolitan  tr.aducers 
may  be  traced  ;  and  what  improbabilities 
a  belief  in  the  charges  brought  ag.ainst 
her  would  involve.  Mr.  Gilbert  does 
not  carry  the  case  a  step  further.  In¬ 
deed,  he  sums  up  her  defence  by  quoting 
Mr.  Roscoe’s  concluding  sentences.  But 
he  brings  together  a  good  deal  of  corro¬ 
borative  evidence.  VTe  will  first,  how¬ 
ever,  take  from  his  volumes  a  repetition 
of  the  principal  epochs  of  her  liie.  She 
seems  to  have  been  born  in  1478,  one  of 
the  five  children,  by  the  same  mother, 
who  were  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  as 
his  offspring.  She  was  well  educated 
both  in  letters  and  religion — probably  in 
a  convent.  While  still  very  young  she 
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liacl  been  affianced  to  a  gentleman  of 
Spain ;  but  when  her  father  was  raised 
to  tlie  Papal  chair  the  engagement, 
whether  it  had  originated  in  afffction  or 
convenience,  was  set  aside,  and  he  sought 
to  strengthen  his  alliances  by  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of 
Pesaro.  She  w'as  then  not  more  than 
sixteen.  The  union  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  She  w’as  divorced  from  the  Lord 
of  Pesaro ;  and  the  policy  of  her  father 
having  ch.anged,  she  w:is  now  married  to 
Alfonso,  Duke  of  Ilisceglie,  a  natural  son 
of  Alfonso  IL,  King  of  Naples.  This 
was  in  1498.  The  following  year  she 
had  a  son  ;  and  soon  afterwards  her  hus¬ 
band  was  .attacked  by  assassins,  from 
whom  he  C8ca|»ed  severely  wounded. 
During  his  sufferings  she  attended  him 
with  devoted  affection.  When  he  had 
nearly  recovered,  he  was  again  attacke*! 
and  murdered,  suspicion  falling  upon 
Ca'sar  liorgia ;  but  this  his  sister  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  known.  She  felt 
deep  sorrow  at  her  husband's  death,  and 
retired  for  a  time  to  Xepi.  The  Pope, 
W’ho  was  then  forming  new  poliiie.aI  com¬ 
binations,  thought  it  desirable  to  .ally 
lumself  with  the  House  of  Ferrara  ;  and 
in  1502  Lucrezia  was  married  to  Alfbnso, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  duke. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  eight 
years  of  a  woman’s  early  life  could  be 
more  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It 
must  certainly  have  been  difficult  to  have 
been  entirely  pure  in  such  a  househohl  as 
that  of  Alexander  VI.  and  in  “  quel  seco- 
lo  dissoluiissimo ;  ”  but  of  the  atrocities 
imputed  to  her  at  this  time,  some  are 
unsupported  by  any  reliable  evidence, 
some  are  contradicted  by  contemporary 
records,  .and  some  involve  inconsistencies 
which  cannot  be  reconciled.  We  ra.ay 
account  for  her  divorce  from  the  Lord 
of  Pesaro — a  w'orthless  and  heartless 
tyrant — without  imputing  it  to  any  im¬ 
pure  motive ;  and  his  having  left,  by  a 
subsequent  marriage,  a  feeble  and  sickly 
son,  who  did  not  live  to  succeed  him  in 
the  government,  is  no  proof  th.at  the 
reasons  for  the  divorce  which  were  said 
to  have  been  urged  by  the  Pope  were 
not  well  founded.  In  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Bisceglie,  she  w'as  certainly  guilt¬ 
less.  Next  comes  before  us  the  supper 
described  by  Burchard,  of  w'hose  diary 
there  is  a  very  good  copy  in  the  inex- 
haustible  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps 


at  Thirlesttiine  House.  In  a  fair  tran¬ 
script  like  this,  we,  of  course,  cannot 
judge  whether — as  alleged — the  passage 
has  been  interpolated,  or  not.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  does  not  harmonize 
with  what  precedes  and  follows  it.*  If 
we  could  believe  that  it  was  written  by 
Burchard  at  the  time,  and  written 
her  presence  at  such  a  scene  of  infamous 
depravity  would  make  us  re.ady  to  believe 
almost  anything  that  could  be  said 
against  her.  But  Burchard  was  an  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  we  think,  calls  up 
a  witness  who  makes  the  accusation  too 
improbable  to  be  credited.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  eve  of  her  m.ar- 
riage  by  proxy  to  Alfonso  of  ht'rrara. 
Now,  amongst  the  persons  w’ho  formed 
the  embassy  on  that  occ.asion — which 
included  three  of  Alfonso’s  brothers — 
was  a  gentleman  spi'cially  deputed  by 
their  sister  the  M.archioness  of  M.antua, 
to  report  to  her  confidentially  on  every¬ 
thing  that  took  place  ;  and  “  he  ap|>ear8,” 
says  ^Ir.  Gilbert,  “  to  have  performed 
his  <luty  in  a  most  conscientious  and  in¬ 
defatigable  manner.”  His  letters,  signed 
S.  el  Prete,  are  still  in  existence.  They 
go  into  the  most  minute  details ;  they 
do  not  allude  in  the  most  distant  manner 
to  anything  disorderly ;  “  or  in  fact  to 
any  meeting  or  ceremony  not  conducted 
with  the  strictest  propriety  and  deco¬ 
rum.”  Another  witness  says,  “In  her 
house  all  live  not  only  in  a  Christian 
manner,  but  religiously  as  well;”  and 
the  Veneti.an  ambassador,  when  writing 
to  the  senate,  most  unfavorably  of  Rome 


*  Its  place  in  the  diary  ia  between  a  notice  >f 
the  vipil  of  All  Saints  and  of  the  subsequent  festi¬ 
val.  W e  must  allow,  however,  that  there  are  other 
entries  equally  incon^rruous.  One  of  them  begins 
with  a  notice  of  maskings  and  fe8tivitie!>,  and  euda 
with  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Sebastian  extra  muros,  and  the  ceremonies  that 
followed.  But  we  disbelieve  Burchard’s  account 
of  the  orgies  he  describes,  both  as  outraget>ua  in 
itself,  and  as  describing  what  was  not  likely  to  have 
occurred  at  a  time  when,  if  decency  had  not  been  a 
habit,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  l)een  a.s8um- 
ed.  We  have  not  ourselves  any  proof  that  it  was 
an  interpolation.  We  rather  regard  it  as  a  mali¬ 
cious  libel.  And,  in  conKrmation  of  this  opinion, 
we  may  mention  that  since  the  above  was  written, 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  has  obligingly  brought  to  our 
notice  another  Ms.  volume  in  his  invaluable  col¬ 
lection  (Della  Vita  di  Papa  Alessandro  VI.),  in 
which  the  Festino  is  described,  but  without  any  of 
its  more  revolting  incidents ;  and,  amongst  those 
who  were  present,  Lucrezia  is  not  named. 
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and  of  the  Pope,  “  speaks  of  Lucrezia  as 
being  discreet,  and  generous."  All 
this  may  be  fairly  [)lace<i  against  a  doubt¬ 
ful  passage  in  Burchard. 

There  certainly  seems,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  have  been  a  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  court  of  Ferrara  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Pope’s  proposals  for  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  son  of  the  reigning  duke. 
It  is  possible  that  Alfonso  may  himself 
have  had  some  unpleasant  recollections 
of  the  fate  of  his  namesake — the  last  of 
her  husbands.  Ilis  father’s  objections 
ntore  probably  arose  from  hesitating  to 
connect  himself  too  closely  with  the  po¬ 
litical  complications  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  Ilis  were  reasons  of  state. 
When*  the  successor,  therefore,  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  used  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  promote  the  marriage,  the  astute 
Duke  Ercole  saw  at  once  that  it  was  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  favor  of  a  monarch 
who  was  about  to  pour  his  armies  into 
Italy,  and  against  whom  he  had  no 
chance  of  forming  alliances  that  could 
successfully  oppose  him. 

lu  ta]o  Btato,  in  cosi  dubbia  aorta 

.  .  .  .  contrastar  non  vale.* 

His  son  was  still  reluctant,  but  his  ob¬ 
jections  were  finally  overcome. 

On  her  arrival  at  Ferrara,  Lucrezia  at 
once  gained  the  affection  of  her  husband, 
and  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
father;  and  from  this  time  till  her  death, 
the  only  whipper  against  her  more  than 
blameless  conduct  arose  out  of  her  friend¬ 
ship  for  Pietro  Bembo,  not  yet  a  cardi¬ 
nal.  This,  we  think,  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
satisfactorily  put  to  rest  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  letters,  and  by  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  in¬ 
timacy.  Indeed,  it  is  in  itself  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  innocence  when  we  have  to 
seek  for  proofs  of  guilt  in  a  friendship 
that  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  simi¬ 
larity  of  tastes  and  of  mutual  esteem,  en¬ 
tirely  without  concealment  or  disguise. 

As  a  bride,  she  had  brought  with  her 
an  ample  dowry.  Her  father  had  also 
added  considerably  to  the  territory  to 
which  her  husband  was  to  succeed ;  and 
im()ortant  changes  in  his  favor  were 
made  in  the  conditions  under  which  Fer¬ 
rara  was  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 
Great,  therefore,  were  the  rejoicings  on 

*  in  one  of  the  sonnets  translated  by 

the  Earl  of  Derby. 


the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  At 
Rome,  too,  they  were  magnificent, 
though  blood-stained  by  the  cruel  pun¬ 
ishment  of  some  of  the  disaffected ;  of 
whom  a  few  had  dared  to  come  forw’ard, 
out  of  the  thousands  who  were  indignant 
at  such  lavish  expense  at  a  time  of  scar¬ 
city  and  of  suffering.  Even  at  Ferrara, 
the  expenditure  was  scarcely  justified  by 
the  state  of  the  duke’s  treasury,  which 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  war  with 
Venice,  and  was,  long  after  that  great 
calamity,  inadequately  supplied.  He  de¬ 
termined,  however,  that  what  was  now- 
regarded  as  so  ausiticious  an  event  should 
be  celebrated  with  becoming  splendor. 

She  set  out  from  Rome  with  a  retinue 
so  numerous  that  it  has  been  described 
as  having  had  the  appearance  more  of 
an  army  than  a  marriage  procession. 
Tlie  number  of  mules  and  horses  given 
to  her  by  the  Pope  for  her  journey  could 
not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand ; 
and,  many  nobles  and  ladies  having  of¬ 
fered  to  accompany  her  on  her  way, 
there  were  two  hundred  carriages.  In 
the  midst,  the  bride  “  rode  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  mule,  which  was  covered  with  a 
housing  embroidered  in  silver  and  edged 
with  gold  fringe.  She  wore  a  tight  vest 
of  crimson  silk,  with  a  sliemia  (or  loose 
robe)  of  gold  tissue,  with  large  banging 
sleeves,  and  lined  with  ermine.  On  her 
head  she  wore  a  hat  of  crimson  silk, 
with  a  feather,  and  beneath  the  hat  on 
the  left  side  hung  a  pendant  of  pearls 
which  reached  to  her  ear.  Altogether 
she  made  a  magnificent  appearance.” 

Discoursing  upon  our  present  theme, 
we  may  have  fair  readers  to  whom 
such  descriptions  as  this  will  not  be  un¬ 
interesting.  In  the  work  itself  they 
will  find  many. 

Owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
roads,  and  to  bad  weather,  her  journey 
was  slowly  made ;  she  rested  a  day  at 
Urbino,  and  then  moved  onwards  to  the 
frontier  of  Ferrara.  The  duke  made 
every  preparation  to  do  her  honor. 
Ambassjidors  from  all  the  Italian  States 
were  invited  ;  and  other  guests  so  nu¬ 
merous,  that,  “  with  their  officials,  suites, 
and  servants,”  it  has  been  estimated  that, 
altogether,  there  were  “  not  fewer  than 
two  thousand.”  They  were  far  beyond 
his  means  of  accommodating  them,  but 
his  nobility  came  willingly  and  hospita¬ 
bly  to  bis  assistance.  The  ambassadors 
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were  lodged  in  their  palaces,  and  were 
waited  upon  by  their  sons.  Duke  Ercole 
himself  had  done  all  that  he  could.  He 
insisted  “that  those  of  the  nobles  who 
received  his  guests,  and  whose  means 
were  not  of  the  amplest,  should  be  at  no 
cost  for  their  maintenaiice.  To  prevent 
any  expenditure  on  their  part,  he  great¬ 
ly  enlarged  the  kitchens  in  the  Estense 
palace  and  the  castle,  and  engaged  almost 
an  army  of  cooks,  by  whom  the  food  of  the 
guests  in  the  last-mentioned  houses  was 
prejtared.”  The  “  commissariat,”  which 
he  had  also  taken  into  his  own  hands,  was 
another  source  of  difficulty.  He  had 
determined  that  there  should  bo  such 
abundance  as  should  “  keep  up  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  Ferrara  an<l  its 
dukes  for  lavish  hospitality ;  ”  and,  in  his 
anxiety  to  obt.ain  it,  he  seems  to  have 
collected,  begged,  and  borrowed  “so 
much  in  excess  of  what  was  necessary, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
8))oiled,  and  had  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river.”* 

At  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Bentivogli, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ferrara,  Lucre- 
ria  had  her  first  interview  with  the  Lord 
Don  AlfoiKso,  her  husband.  He  had  gone 
there  privately,  anxious  to  see  the  des¬ 
tined  companion  of  his  life,  and  he  part¬ 
ed  from  her  with  feelings  of  affection 
thill  continued  unabated  during  the 
nineteen  years  that  she  survived  her 
marriage.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  power  over  all  whom  she 
wished  to  love  her;  and  not  only  Alfon¬ 
so  and  his  father,  but  even  the  suspicious 
^Marchioness  of  Mantua,  whose  emissary 
was  sent  to  watch  her  at  Rome,  became 
sincerely  attached  to  her. 

Accompanied  by  this  illustrious  lady, 
the  friend  of  her  after  life,  she  proceeded 
in  the  state  barge  to  Ferrara,  where  she 
was  received  by  the  duke.  He  addres.s- 
ed  her  with  great  kindness,  and,  after 
having  kissed  her,  introduced  her  to  the 
ambassadors  who  followed  him.  She 
was  then  conducted  to  the  palace  assign¬ 
ed  to  herself  and  her  husband. 

Her  dress  on  this  occasion  is  describ¬ 
ed  as  “  a  camera,  or  short  camisole,  cut 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  loose-fitting 

•  tThen  no  other  authority  is  quoted,  we 
abridge  from  Mr.  Gilbert’s  work.  Amongst  the 
supplies  were  fifteen  thousand  head  of  poultry, 
the  same  quantity  of  game,  and  three  hundred 
oxen  and  calves. 


vest  without  waist,  of  crimson  satiti  bor¬ 
dered  with  gold  lace,  a  loose  robe  or 
sbertiia  of  dark-colored  satin,  lined  with 
beautiful  ermine,  and  having  very  long 
and  wide  open  sleeves.  On  her  head  she 
wore  a  c.ap  or  hat  of  gold  tissue  artistic¬ 
ally  embroidered  with  pearls,  from  which 
hung  a  pendant  of  jewels  of  the  purest 
water,  and  of  immense  value.” 

The  next  day  (Wednestlay,  February 
the  2d)  she  made  her  solemn  entry  into 
Ferrara  with  a  magnificence  that  had 
never  been  approached,  much  as  such 
exhibitions  had  always  been  the  study 
and  amusement  of  the  duke.  There  was 
much  cumbrous  display,  and  one  or  two 
mishaps.  Tiie  bride  herself  rode  a 
splendid  charger  that  became  unmanage¬ 
able  ;  but  she  dexterously  freed  herself 
from  the  saddle,  and  was  very  unwilling¬ 
ly  prevented  from  remounting  her  res¬ 
tive  steed — riding  in  its  stead  a  beautiful 
white  mule,  of  which  there  were  eighty- 
six  (some  of  them  splendidly  decorated) 
in  her  train.  At  first,  more  serious  con¬ 
sequences  were  appreliended.* 

For  the  ceremonies,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  Christian  and  mythological, 
which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Gilbert’s  work,  and 
shall  merely  copy  his  description  of  the 
bride  herself. 

“  She  appears  ”  (says  the  writer  whom 
he  quotes  as  his  authority)  “  between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  has  a  beautiful  face,  lively  sparkling 
eyes,  is  very  graceful,  and  h.as  a  good 
figure.  She  is  courteous,  wise,  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  made  a  most  pleasing  efiVet  on 
all  who  saw  her.”  Her  reception  was 
enthusiastic. 

From  the  date  we  have  mentioned 
till  the  10th  of  February,  which  was  the 
first  d.ay  of  Lent,  the  marriage  festivities 
continued.  There  were  banquets,  balls, 
and  fetes — after  one  of  which  “  the  bride 
is  said  to  have  danced  many  Romanes¬ 
que  and  Spanish  dances  to  the  sound  of 
the  tambourine  ;  ”  and  there  were  many 


*  A  moro  provoking  accident  happened  to  a 
page  sent  from  the  duke  with  a  message  to  the 
French  ambassador  when  approaching  each  other 
in  procesaion.  The  page’s  horse,  scared  by  the 
trumpets  and  music,  leaped  with  him  into  the 
thick  mud  of  the  river,  giving  to  those  who  as¬ 
sisted  him,  as  well  as  to  liimself,  an  appearance 
destinctive  of  the  dignified  solemnity  which  his 
highness  considered  essential  to  such  occasions. 
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offerings  of  presents,  of  various  value  ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  duke’s  well- 
known  tastes,  the  representations  given 
in  the  theatre  were  to  be  the  great  and  re¬ 
peated  attraction.  In  preparing  these 
no  cost  Or  labor  had  been  spared.  Five 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  had  been 
selected ;  of  which  four — the  “  Ibic- 
chides,”  “  Miles,”  “  Asinaria,”  and  “  Ca- 
sina” — were  performed.  The  first  night 
was  given  to  a  kind  of  prelude.  In  this 
two  of  the  actors  personated  Plautus 
and  Epidicus — w'hy  Epidicus,  except  as 
a  favorite  character  with  its  author,  is 
not  very  clear  ;  they  stood,  however,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  and  described 
in  verse  the  different  parts  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  actors  and  the  actresses, 
who  were  now  brought  before  the 
audience  in  their  respective  costumes. 
Between  each  act  of  the  comedies  there 
was  to  be  a  moresca,  or  kind  of  ballet ; 
of  which  we  may  take  the  description 
of  the  first  as  a  specimen. 

“  It  represented  ten  warriors,  who 
marched  forward  and  presented  them¬ 
selves  to  the  audience.  They  were  arm¬ 
ed  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  some 
with  large  knives,  others  with  maces  and 
tw'o-handed  swords,  and  all  with  dag¬ 
gers.  Having  made  their  obeisance, 
they  commenced  a  dance  to  the  sound  of 
music ;  then  suddenly  they  divided  them¬ 
selves  into  two  parties,  and  in  panto¬ 
mime  they  expressed  their  wish  to  kill 
e.ach  other,  and  immediately  fell  to  blows, 
each  blow  being  struck  in  time  wnth  the 
music.  Then  those  who  were  armed 
with  maces  threw  them  way,  and  all 
drawing  their  swords,  stabbed  (colpi  di 
punta)  at  each  other  with  great  dexteri¬ 
ty,  dancing  the  whole  of  the  time.  At 
a  given  signal  they  threw  down  their 
sw'ords,  and,  taking  their  daggers,  .attack¬ 
ed  each  other.  At  another  signal  of 
music,  one-half  of  the  number  fell  on 
the  earth  as  if  w'ouuded,  while  the 
others,  W'ith  the  daggers  in  their  hands, 
stood  over  them.  Tlie  conquerors  then 
bound  their  prisoners,  and  conducted 
them  off  the  stage.”  In  other  of  these 
ballets  Moors  were  introduced ;  one  of 
them  was  something  very  like  the  legend 
of  St.  George ;  in  others  were  men  bear¬ 
ing  illuminated  lanterns  on  their  heads, 
or  satyi-s,  nymphs,  and  subjects  of  rural 
life ;  and  such  were  the  interludes  given 
between  each  act  of  the  comedies.  We 


cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  the 

1)erformances  at  the  theatre  occupied  five 
lours ;  and  as  they  w’ere  not  the  only 
amusements,  it  must  have  been  fatiguing 
work.  To  trace  the  morescas  to  their 
origin  Mr.  Gilbert  thinks  woidd  be  some¬ 
what  difficult.  The  Pyrrhic  dance  might 
have  been  imitated  in  those  of  a  warlike 
character ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
their  origin,  w  e  may  consider  them  .alto- 
ether  .as  the  rude  models  of  the  modern 
allet  d’action. 

Apart  from  these  buffooneries,  he  re¬ 
gards  it  as  proving  a  high  state  of  re¬ 
finement  and  cultivation  that  an  audience 
taken  “  from  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  ”  should  “  h.ave  enjoyed  in  Latin  ” 
the  comedies  of  Plautus,  even  with  “  the 
aid  of  the  descriptions  given  by  the  ac¬ 
tor  who,  dressed  as  IMautus  himself,  stood 
b^'  the  jiroscenium  to  explain  the  mure 
difficult  and  intricate  passages.”  But 
is  it  certain  that  they  really  were  acted 
in  Latin  ?  Twenty  years  before  this  the 
duke  h.ad  signalized  his  revival  of  the 
drama  by  translations  which  made 
Plautus  intelligible  to  the  jieople.  One 
of  these  comedies — the  “  Mena*chini  ” — 
he  had  translated  himself ;  and  tho 
“  Casina,”  w'hieh  w.as  among  those  now 
performed,  had  been  translated,  at  the 
time  referied  to,  by  Berardo. 

With  the  arrival  of  Lent,  the  illustri¬ 
ous  and  distinguished  guests  took  their 
departure ;  and  from  this  point  com¬ 
mences  Lucrezia’s  life  of  purity  and  good¬ 
ness  at  Ferrara.  But  Mr.  Gilbert’s  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  are  more  the  country’s 
annals  than  her  own.  Indeed,  through¬ 
out  his  work  he  carries  us  backwards  and 
forwards  to  portions  of  its  history  in  a 
somewhat  erratic  manner.  lie  may  be 
pardoned,  however,  for  he  tells  much 
that  is  curious  and  interesting.  In  many 
things  the  sixteenth  century  seems  to 
have  made  little  a<lvance  beyond  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  Medicine  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  so  low  a  state  in  the  time  of 
Leoniceno  .os  when,  in  [1542  ?],  a  diploma 
was  given  by  the  Judex  Sapieiitum  to  the 
mounteb.ank  wdio  swallowed  a  hash  of 
live  toads,  that  he  might  show  the  virtue 
of  his  antidote  against  poison,  and  who 
professed,  and  was  believed,  to  (;ure  in¬ 
curable  diseases  ;  or  ivhen  scorpions  .and 
vipers  (sometimes  adtdterated  with  earth¬ 
worms)  were  made  into  remedies  for  tho 
plague.  Nor  could  mechanics  have  been 
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much  progressing  when  the  public  clock, 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  was 
worked  not  by  machinery,  but  by  a  man 
stationed  inside,  who  regulated  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  its  hands  by  an  hour-glass 
placed  before  him.  He  was  considered 
an  official  of  some  importance,  well  paid, 
and  w’ell  punished  for  any  dereliction  of 
duty ;  but  the  contrivance  he  su|)erin- 
tcndcd  reminds  us  very  much  of  “  the 
Dutchman's  weathercock.”  Some  of  the 
police  regulations  were  excellent.  It 
was  forbidden  to  give  to  mendicants,  ami 
both  the  giver  and  receiver  were  pun¬ 
ishable.  The  better  course,  provided 
and  enjoined,  was  to  send  them  to  the 
proper  authority,  who  would  provide 
them  either  with  food  or  labor. 

Other  matters  were  not  so  well  order- 
e«l.  The  unfortunate  debtor  w.as  treated 
as  a  criminal,  lie  was  not  only  imprison¬ 
ed,  but  carted  round  the  city,  or  exposed 
upon  a  scaffold.  It  is  not,  liowever,  for 
Knglishmen  to  say  much  upon  this  point. 
Our  own  practice  h.as  very  slowly  been 
becoming  more  civilized.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  there  was,  at 
one  of  our  seajKjrts,  the  remains  of  a 
feudal  c.astle,  used  as  a  jail,  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  which,  scarcely  lighted,  and 
not  at  all  ventilated,  w’as  a  poor  wretch 
who,  under  the  mesne  process,  was  con¬ 
fined  on  what  was  literally  mere  suspi¬ 
cion  of  debt.  At  the  foot  of  the  stone 
staircase  which  led  to  his  dungeon,  was  a 
great  he-goat,  which  the  official  visitor 
was  informed  was  placed  there  to  take 
awjiy  the  bad  smell!  “Similia  similibus 
curantur.” 

A  chapter  of  the  second  volume  is 
given  to  the  life  and  character  of  Duke 
Erc<jle ;  and  to  many  of  his  admirable 
qu.alities,  both  of  mind  and  person,  it 
does  justice.  “  Of  his  history,”  it  is 
s.aid,  “  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  duke¬ 
dom,  little  is  known.”  Yet  more  than 
one  of  the  chroniclers  could  have  sup¬ 
plied  it,  if  looked  for  ;  .and  there  are  ref¬ 
erences  to  it  both  in  the  text  and  notes 
of  a  volume  of  “Memoirs”  which  we 
noticed  in  our  number  for  last  February. 
Much  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  Najdes 
as  the  cavaliere  “senza  paura”  of  the 
court  of  Ferdinand,  and  in  his  service  as 
a  leader.  In  the  volume  we  refer  to,  his 
part  in  restoring  the  legitimate  drama  is 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  question 
as  to  his  scholarshi]),  which  is  again 


raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  is  .also  disposed  of, 
even  if  it  had  not  already  been  by  Tira- 
boschi  and  Panizzi.  “  Sappiarao  ”  (says 
the  early  historian  of  Naples,  in  address¬ 
ing  him)  “  tutti  noi  che  in  la  vostra  corte 
versiaino,  niuna  historia  <{uasi  Latina  o 
Greca  trovarsi  che  V.  8.  letta  e  intesa 
con  diligentia  non  habbi.”  By  the  aid 
of  skilful  engineering,  he  converted 
deadly  swamps  into  ^lealthy  and  pro¬ 
ductive  lands;  and  it  was  his  pride  to 
embellish  a  capital  which,  during  his 
reign,  had  doubled  its  population.  But 
his  people  often  grumbled  at  the  addi¬ 
tional  taxation  which  this  entailed ;  for 
subjects  generally  are  apt  to  forget  that 
all  kinds  of  progress  must  l)e  paid  for. 
The  summer  of  1505  was  his  last.  A 
journey  that  he  had  intended  to  hav'o 
made  mto  France,  with  a  splendid  reti¬ 
nue,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the 
Italian  powers,  ami  having  been  recalled, 
through  them,  by  messengers  from  the 
Pope,  he  proceeded  no  further  than 
Milan,  w’here  he  was  entertained  with 
gre.at  magnificence.  His  health  soon 
aflerw'ards  failed;  yet,  with  his  usual 
tastes,  he  was  unable  to  re.sist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  attending  some  splendid  ftltes 
at  Mantu.a,  and  from  thenee  (in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  vow)  he  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Florence.  He  accomplished  it 
with  difficulty’,  having  been  carried  in  a 
litter;  .and  returning  to  Ferrara  weak 
and  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  died  a 
few’  weeks  afterw’ards,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso, 
who  reigned  with  the  same  good  and 
bad  fortuti^s  as  his  father.  There  W’.a3 
magnificence  and  misery,  loyalty  and  dis¬ 
content,  and  his  territory  was  again  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Venetians,  who  were  de- 
fe.ated  by  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Ari¬ 
osto’s  friend,  the  fiery  Cardinal  Ippolito. 
Alfonso  hitnself,  with  equal  courage  and 
success,  repelled  their  renew’ed  attacks  ; 
and  it  was  by  his  artillery,  which  he 
had  long  been  carefully  imj)roving,  that 
his  brilliant  victories  were  gained. 

If  it  were  our  present  object,  we 
might  say  much  of  Alfonso  himself.  He 
had  many  excellent  imalities;  and  if  his 
people  often  suffered,  it  was  not  from 
any  fault  of  his,  but  from  war,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  famine. 

In  1519  he  had  to  bear  a  great  calam¬ 
ity  by  the  death,  in  childbed,  of  his  wife 
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Lucrezla.  Her  blameless  and  useful  life 
at  Ferrara  was  brought  to  an  early  close. 
That  it  was  really  a  blameless  and  use¬ 
ful  life  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
She  was  kind  to  the  poor,  merciful  to 
the  guilty,  an  affectionate  w’ife,  and  a 
careful  and  devoted  mother ;  and  her  pi¬ 
ety  was  a  constant  element  of  her  life, 
“though  never  standing  forth  in  an  of¬ 
fensive  or  ostentatious  manner.”  Of  her 
aincerity  she  gave  a  proof  in  the  relin¬ 
quishment  of  her  jewels  (“  which  were 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  immense 
value”),  to  be  pledged  “as  security  for 
money  to  be  advanced”  for  the  relief  of 
the  distresses  of  the  people. 

But  we  do  not  know  any  more  satis¬ 
factory  testimony  to  her  character  than 
the  sisterly  intimacy  and  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  between  herself  and  the  Marchio¬ 
ness  of  Mantua,  one  of  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  and  virtuous  women  of  her  day. 
Lucrezia’s  first  and  last  letters,  as  the 
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wife  of  Alfonso,  were  addressed  to  her, 
and  their  constant  correspondence  (of 
which  much  is  still  in  existence)  bears 
equal  and  honorable  proof  not  merely  of 
the  kindly  regard,  but  of  the  charitable 
and  pious  feeling  of  them  both. 

W  e,  therefore,  have  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  as  Mr.  lioscoe  in  believing  it  possi¬ 
ble  “that  the  flagitious  and  abominable 
Lucrezia  Borgia  and  the  resjMJCtuble  and 
honored  Duchess  of  Ferrara  could  be 
united  in  the  same  person.” 

Though  it  is  hard  to  disentangle  our¬ 
selves  from  the  traditions  of  centuries, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  wrong  has 
hitherto  been  done  to  her  memory  ;  and 
in  closing  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
work,  we  are  reminded  of  the  late  J  udge 
Crompton’s  laconic  charge  to  a  jury: 
“The  facts,  gentlemen,  are  now  before 
you.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you 
think  the  prisoner  guilty. 

“  I  donh  I  ” 


St.  Pani'f  Mtguioe. 
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The  Gulf  Stream  has  recently  attracted 
a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  our  men 
of  science.  The  abnormal  character  of 
the  weather  which  we  experienced  last 
winter  has  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon 
our  climate,  and  the  sjK'cial  influence 
which  it  is  assumed  to  exercise  in  miti¬ 
gating  the  severity  of  our  winters,  have 
been  so  long  recognized,  that  meteorolo¬ 
gists  began  to  inquire  what  changes 
could  be  supposed  to  have  t:|Jten  place  in 
the  great  current  to  account  for  so  re¬ 
markable  a  winter  as  the  hast.  But  it 
happened  also  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  early  in  the 
present  year  the  very  existence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  was  called  in  question,  just 
when  meteorologists  were  disjiosed  to 
assign  to  it  effects  of  unusual  importance. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
whether  there  is  in  truth  a  Gulf  Stream 
—or  rather  whether  our  shores  are  visit¬ 
ed  by  a  current  which  merits  such  a 
name — a  variety.of  interesting  facts  were 
adduced,  which  were  either  before  un¬ 
known  or  had  attracted  little  attention. 
As  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  same  soci¬ 
ety  these  doubts  have  been  renewed,  we 
propose  to  examine  briefly,  in  the  first 


>lace,  a  few  of  the  considerations  which 
lave  been  urged  against  the  existence  of 
a  current  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
neighborhood  of  our  shores ;  and  then, 
having  rehabilitated  the  reputation  of 
this  celebrated  ocean  river — as  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  be  able  to  do — we  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  current-system  of 
the  North  Atlantic  is  set  and  maintained 
in  motion. 

In  reality  the  Gulf  Stream  is  only  a 
art  of  a  sj’stem  of  oceanic  circulation  ; 
ut  in  dealing  u'ith  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  views 
which  had  been  accepted  lor  more  than 
a  century,  there  is  a  stream  of  water 
which,  running  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
through  the  Narrows  of  Bernini,  flows 
along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  to 
Newfoundland,  and  thence  right  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  is  now 
called  in  question.  The  existence  of  a 
current  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Newfoundland  is  conceded,  but  the  fact 
that  the  stream  flows  onward  to  our 
shores  is  denied. 
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The  point  on  which  most  stress  is 
})laced  is  tiie  shallowness  of  the  passage 
called  the  “  Bernini  Narrows,”  through 
which  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole  of 
the  gulf-current  must  pass.  This  pass¬ 
age  has  a  width  of  about  forty  miles, 
and  a  depth  of  little  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  The  current  which  flows 
through  it  is  perhaps  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  width,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  depth.  It  is  asked,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  how  this  narrow 
current  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  parent 
of  that  wide  stream  which  is  supposed  to 
traverse  the  Atlantic  with  a  mean  w'idth 
of  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles.  In¬ 
deed  a  much  greater  width  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  it,  though  on  mistaken  grounds : 
for  it  has  been  remarked  that  since  waifs 
and  strays  from  the  tropics  are  found  ujv 
on  the  shores  of  Portugal,  as  well  as 
upon  those  of  Greenland,  we  must  ascribe 
to  the  current  a  span  equal  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  space  separating  these  places. 
But  the  circumstance  here  dwelt  upon 
can  clearly  be  explained  in  another  way. 
We  know  that  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
thrown  into  the  Thames  at  Kichmond, 
one  might  be  picked  up  at  Putney  and 
the  other  at  Gravesend.  Yet  we  do  not 
conclude  that  the  width  of  the  Thames 
is  equal  to  the  distance  separating  Put¬ 
ney  from  Gravesend.  And  doubtless 
the  tropic.al  waifs  which  have  been  pick¬ 
ed  up  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  of 
Portugal  have  found  their  way  thither 
by  circuitous  courses,  and  not  by  direct 
transmission  along  opposite  edges  of  the 
great  gulf-current. 

But  certainly  the  difticiilty  associated 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  Bernini  cur¬ 
rent  is  one  deserving  of  careful  attention. 
Are  we  free  to  identify  a  current  six  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  width  with  one  which  is  but 
thirty  miles  wide,  and  not  very  deep? 
An  increase  of  w’idth  cert.ainly  not  less 
than  thirty  fold  would  appear  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  a  proportionate  diminution  of 
de])th.  And  remembering  that  it  is  only 
near  the  middle  of  the  Narrows  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  a  depth  of  four  hundred 
yards,  we  could  scarcely  assign  to  the 
wide  current  in  the  mid- Atlantic  a  great¬ 
er  depth  than  ten  or  twelve  yards.  This 
depth  seems  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  enormous  lateral  extension  of  the 
current. 

But  besides  that  even  this  considera- 
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tion  would  not  suffice  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  current  in  the  mid-Atlan¬ 
tic,  an  important  circumstance  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  The  current  in  the 
Narrows  flows  with  great  velocity,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  four  or  five  miles  an 
hour.  As  the  current  grows  wider  it 
flows  more  sedately  ;  and  opposite  Cape 
Ilatteras  its  velocity  is  already  reduced 
to  little  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  mid-Atlantic  the  current  may  be 
assumed  to  flow  at  a  rate  little  exceed¬ 
ing  a  mile  per  hour,  at  the  outside.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  circumstance  which  suf¬ 
fices  to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  ari>iing  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
Bernini  current,  and  we  can  at  once  in¬ 
crease  dur  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  current  five-fold. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  long  been 
understood  that  the  current  which  pass¬ 
es  out  through  the  Narrows  of  Bernini 
corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  great 
equatorial  current  which  passes  into  the 
Gulf  of  ^Mexico  between  the  West  In¬ 
dian  Islands.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
barrier  formed  by  those  islands  serves  to 
divert  a  large  portion  of  the  equatorial 
current.  The  portion  thus  diverted 
finds  its  way,  we  may  assume,  along  the 
outside  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  thus  joins  the  other  portion, — which 
has  in  the  meantime  made  the  circuit  of 
the  gulf, — as  it  issues  from  the  Bernini 
Straits.  All  the  maj)8  in  which  the 
Atlantic  currents  are  depicted  present 
])recisely  such  an  outside  current  as  we 
have  here  spoken  of,  and  most  of  them 
assign  to  it  a  width  exceeding  that  of 
the  Bernini  cuiTcnt.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  doubts  which  the  recent  discus¬ 
sions  have  thrown  upon  all  the  currents 
charted  by  seamen,  we  should  have  been 
content  to  point  to  this  outside  current 
as  shown  in  the  maps.  As  it  is,  w’e  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  shoAv  that  such  a 
current  must  necessarily  have  an  exist¬ 
ence,  since  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
influence  of  the  West  Indian  Isles  in 
partially  damming  up  the  passage  along 
which  the  equatorial  current  W'ould 
otherwise  find  its  way  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Whatever  portion  of  the  great 
current  is  thus  diverted  must  find  a 
passage  elsewhere,  and  no  ))as8age  exists 
for  it  save  along  the  outside  of  the  West 
Indian  Isles. 

The  possibility  that  the  wide  current, 
35 
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which  has  been  assumed  to  traverse  the 
mid-Atlantic,  may  he  associated  with  the 
waters  which  flow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  either  through  the  Narrows  or  round 
the  outside  of  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
West  Indies,  has  thus  been,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  satisfactorily  established.  But  w^e 
now  have  to  consider  difliculties  which 
liave  been  supposed  to  encounter  our 
current  on  its  passage  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  mid-Atlantic. 

Northwards,  along  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  the  current  has  been  tra¬ 
ced  by  the  singular  blueness  of  its  waters 
until  it  has  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Newfoundland.  Over  a  part  of  this 
course,  indeed,  the  waters  of  the  current 
are  of  indigo  bine,  and  so  clearly  marked 
that  their  line  of  junction  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sea-water  can  be  traced  by  the  eye. 
“  Often,”  sjiys  Captain  Maury,  “  one- 
half  of  a  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating 
in  Gulf  Stream  water,  while  the  other 
half  is  in  common  w.ater  of  the  sea, — so 
sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of 
affinity  between  the  waters,  and  such, 
too,  the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
part  of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  min¬ 
gle  with  the  littoral  waters  of  the  sea.” 

But  it  is  now  denied  that  there  is  any 
current  beyond  the  neighborhood  of 
Newfoundland, — or  that  the  warm  tem¬ 
perature,  which  has  characterized  the 
w'atersof  the  current  up  to  this  point,  can 
be  detected  farther  out. 

It  is  first  noticed  that,  as  the  gulf-cur¬ 
rent  must  reach  the  neighborhood  of  N e  w- 
foundland  with  a  north-easterly  motion, 
and,  if  it  ever  reached  the  shores  of  the 
British  Isles,  would  have  to  travel 
thitlier  with  an  almost  due  easterly  mo¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  change  of  direction  to  be 
accounted  for.  This,  however,  is  an  old, 
and  we  had  supposed  exploded,  fallacy. 
The  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the 
Betnini  Straits  to  the  British  Isles  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  with  that  which  is  due 
to  the  combined  efiects  of  the  motion  of 
the  water,  and  that  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis.  Florida  being  much  nearer  than 
Ireland  to  the  equator,  has  a  much  more 
rapid  easterly  motion.  Therefore,  as  the 
current  gets  farther  and  farther  north, 
the  effect  of  the  easterly  motion  thus  im¬ 
parted  to  it  begins  to  show  itself  more 
and  more,  until  the  current  is  gradually 
changed  from  a  north-easterly  to  an  al¬ 
most  easterly  stream.  The  process  is  the 


exact  converse  of  that  by  which  the  air- 
currents  from  the  north  gradually  change 
into  the  north-westerly  trade  winds  as 
they  get  farther  south. 

Blit  it  is  further  remarked  that  as  the 
current  passes  out  beyond  the  shelter  of 
Newfoundland,  it  is  impinged  upon  by 
those  cold  currents  from  the  Arctic  seas, 
which  are  known  to  be  continually  flow¬ 
ing  out  of  Baffin’s  Bay  and  down  the 
eastern  shores  of  Greenland ;  and  it  is 
contended  that  these  currents  suffice, 
not  merely  to  break  up  the  gulf-current, 
but  so  to  cool  its  waters  that  they  could 
produce  no  effect  upon  the  climate  of 
this  country  if  they  ever  reached  its 
neighborhood. 

Here,  again,  we  must  remark  that  w'C 
are  dealing  with  no  new  discovery.  Cap¬ 
tain  Maury  has  already  remarked  upon 
this  peculiarity.  “  At  the  very  season 
of  the  year,”  he  says,  “  when  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  rushing  in  greatest  volume 
through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  has¬ 
tening  to  the  north  with  the  greatest  ra¬ 
pidity,  there  is  a  cold  stream  from  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay,  Labrador,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
north,  running  south  with  equal  velocity. 

. One  part  of  it  underruns  the  Gulf 

Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebergs 
which  are  carried  in  a  direction  tending 
across  its  course.”  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  fact,  that  this  last  circumstance  indi¬ 
cates  tlie  manner  in  which  the  main  con¬ 
test  Wtween  the  two  currents  is  settled. 
A  portion  of  the  Arctic  current  finds  its 
way  betw’een  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
continent  of  America  ;  and  this  portion, 
though  narrow,  has  a  very  remarkable 
effect  in  increasing  the  coldness  of  the 
American  winters.  But  the  main  part, 
heavier,  by  reason  of  its  coldness,  than 
the  surrounding  water,  sinks  beneath  the 
surface.  And  the  well-known  fact  men¬ 
tioned  by  Maury,  that  icebergs  have 
l)een  seen  stemming  the  Gull’  Stream,  suf¬ 
fices  to  show  how  comparatively  shallow 
that  current  is  at  this  <listance  from  its 
source,  and  thus  aids  to  remove  a  diffi¬ 
culty  which  we  have  alre.ady  liad  occa¬ 
sion  to  deal  with. 

Doubtless  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
Arctic  currents  is  appreciable ;  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
influence  can  suffice  to  deprive  the  gulf- 
current  of  its  distinctive  warmth.  If  all 
the  effect  of  the  cold  current  w  ere  ope¬ 
rative  on  the  Gulf  Stream  alone  we  might 
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Rupposc  thiit,  despite  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  comparatively  warm  water  which 
is  continually  being  carried  northwards, 
the  current  would  he  reduced  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surrounding  water.  But 
this  is  not  so.  The  Arctic  current  not 
only  cools  the  gulf-current,  but  the  sur¬ 
rounding  water  also, — possibly  to  a 
greater  extent,  for  it  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  bed  of  common  sea-water 
separates  the  two  main  citfrents  from 
each  other.  Thus  the  characteristic  dif¬ 
ference  of  temperature  remains  unaffec¬ 
ted.  But  in  reality  we  may  assume  that 
the  cooling  effect  actually  exercised  by 
the  Arctic'current  upon  the  neighboring 
sea  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
immense  amount  of  heat  continually  be¬ 
ing  carrie<l  northwards  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  It  is  astonishing  how  unreadily 
two  sea-currents  interchange  their  tem¬ 
peratures, — to  use  a  somewhat  inexact 
mode  of  expression.  The  very  fact  that 
the  littoral  current  of  the  United  States 
is  so  cold, — a  fact  thoroughly  established, 
— shows  how  little  warmth  this  current 
has  drawn  from  the  neighboring  seas. 
Another  fact,  mentioned  by  C'aj)tain 
Maury,  bears  in  a  very  interesting  m.an- 
ner  upon  this  peculiarity.  He  says,  “  if 
any  vessel  will  take  up  her  ])08ition  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  Bermuda,  and 
steering  thence  for  the  Capes  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  will  try  the  water-thermometer  all 
the  way  at  short  intervals,  she  will  find 
its  reading  to  be  now  higher,  now  lower  ; 
and  the  observer  will  discover  th.at  he 
has  been  crossing  streak  after  streak  of 
warm  and  cool  water  in  regular  alterna¬ 
tions.”  Each  portion  maintains  its  own 
temperature  even  in  the  case  of  such 
warm  streaks  as  these,  all  belonging  to 
one  current. 

Similar  considerations  dispose  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  founded  on 
the  temperature  of  the  sea-bottom.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  living  creatures 
which  people  the  lower  depths  of  the  seji, 
exist  under  circumstances  which  evi¬ 
dence  a  perfect  uniformity  of  tempera¬ 
ture;  and  arguments  on  the  subject  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  have  lK>en  derivetl  from 
the  evidence  of  what  is  termed  a  mini¬ 
mum  thermometer, — that  is,  a  thermom¬ 
eter  which  will  indicate  the  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  it  has  been  ex|>osed  to, — let 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  All 
such  arguments,  whether  adduced 


against  or  in  favor  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
theory,  may  be  held  to  be  futile,  since 
the  thermometer  in  its  descent  may  pass 
through  several  submarine  currents  of 
different  temperature. 

Lastly,  an  argument  has  been  urged 
against  the  warming  effects  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  upon  our  climate  w'hich  requires 
to  be  considered  w'ith  some  attention. 
It  is  urged  that  the  warmth  derived 
from  so  shallow  a  current  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  must  be,  by  the  time  it  h.as  reach¬ 
ed  our  shores,  could  not  provide  an 
amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  affect  our  cli¬ 
mate  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
mere  neighborhood  of  this  water  at  a 
tenjperature  slightly  higher  than  that 
due  to  the  latitude,  could  not,  it  is  urged, 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  inland 
counties  at  all. 

This  argument  is  founded  on  a  misap¬ 
prehension  of  the  beautiful  arrangement 
by  which  nature  carries  heat  from  one 
region  to  distribute  it  over  another. 
Over  the  surface  of  the  whole  current 
the  i)roce8s  of  evapor.ation  is  going  on  at 
a  greater  rate  than  over  the  neighboring 
seas,  because  the  waters  of  the  current 
are  warmer  than  those  which  surround 
them.  The  vapor  thus  rising  above  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  presently  wafted  by  the 
south-westerly  winds  to  our  shores  and 
over  our  whole  land.  But  as  it  thus 
reaches  a  region  of  comparative  cold  the 
vapor  is  condensed, — that  is,  turned  into 
fog,  or  mist,  or  cloud,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  during  this  change 
that  it  gives  out  the  heat  it  has  brought 
with  it  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  evaporation  of  water  is  a 
process  requiring  heat,  the  change  of 
vapor  into  water, — whether  in  the  form 
of  fog,  mist,  cloud,  or  rain, — is  a  process 
in  which  heat  is  given  out.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  south-westerly  wind,  the  com¬ 
monest  wind  we  have,  brings  clouds  and 
fogs  and  rain  to  us  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  with  them  brings  the  Gulf  Stream 
warmth. 

Why  the  south-westerly  winds  should 
be  so  common,  and  how'  it  is  that  over 
the  Gulf  Stream  there  is  a  sort  of  air- 
channel  along  which  winds  come  to  us 
as  if  by  their  natural  |)atbway,  we  h.ave 
not  space  here  to  inquire.  The  subject 
is  full  of  interest,  but  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  question  we  are  considering. 

It  would  seem  tbata  mechun'sm  involv- 
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ing  the  motion  of  such  enormous  masses 
of  water  as  the  current-system  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  should  depend  on  the  operation 
of  very  evident  lawsf.  Yet  a  variety  of 
contradictory  hypotheses  have  been  put 
forward  from  time  to  time  respecting 
this  system  of  circulation,  and  even  now 
the  scientific  world  is  divided  between 
two  opposing  theories. 

Of  old  the  Mississippi  river  was  sup- 

gosed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  Gulf 
tream.  It  w'as  noticed  that  the  current 
flows  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  this  fact  w'as  considered  sufli- 
cient  to  sujtport  the  strange  theory  that 
a  river  can  give  birth  to  an  ocean-current. 

It  was  easy,  however,  to  overthrow 
this  theory.  Captain  Livingston  showed 
that  the  volume  of  water  which  is  pour¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  form 
of  an  ocean-stream  is  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  greater  than  the  volume  pour¬ 
ed  into  the  gulf  by  the  Mississippi  river. 

Having  overthrown  the  old  theory  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  Captain  Livingston  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  up  one  which  is  equally 
unfounded.  lie  ascribed  the  current  to 
the  sun’s  apparent  yearly  motion  and 
the  influence  lie  exerts  on  the  whalers  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  sort  of  yearly  tide  is 
conceived,  according  to  tliis  theory,  to 
be  the  true  parent  of  the  gulf-current. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  a 
phenomenon  W’hich  remains  without 
change  through  the  winter  and  summer 
seasons  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
operation  of  such  a  cause  as  a  yearly  tide. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Franklin  that  we  owe  the 
first  theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which 
has  met  with  general  acceptance.  He 
held  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  formed  by 
the  outflow  of  waters  which  have  been 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the 
trade-winds:  so  that  the  pressure  of 
these  w'inds  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  forms, 
according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  true  mo¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Gulf  Stream  machinery. 
According  to  Maury,  this  theory  has 
“  come  to  be  the  most  generally  received 
opinion  in  the  mind  of  seafaring  people.” 
It  supplies  a  moving  force  of  undoubted 
efficiency.  We  know  that  as  the  trade- 
winds  travel  towards  the  equator  they 
lose  their  westerly  motion.  It  is  reasona¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  this  is  caused  by  fric¬ 
tion  against  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to 
w  hich,  therefore,  a  corresponding  west¬ 
erly  motipn  must  have  been  imparted. 


[Nov.. 

There  is  a  simplicity  about  Franklin’s 
theory  which  commends  it  favorably  to 
our  consideration.  But  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  it  somewhat  more  closely,  several 
very  decided  flaws  present  themselves  to 
our  attention. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  water  moved  by  the  sup¬ 
posed  agency  of  the  winds.  Air  has  a 
weight, — volume  for  volume, — which  is 
less  than  one  eight-hundredth  part  of 
that  of  water.  So  that  to  create  a  water- 
current,  an  air  current  more  than  eight 
hundred  times  as  large  and  of  equal 
velocity  must  expend  the  whole  of  its 
motion.  Now  the  trade-winds  are 
gentle  winds,  their  velocity  scarcely 
exceeding  in  general  that  of  the  more 
swiftly-moving  portions  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  But  even  assigning  to  them  a 
velocity  four  times  as  great,  we  still 
want  an  .air-eurrent  tw’o  hundred  times 
as  large  as  the  w^ater-current.  And  the 
former  must  give  up  the  whole  of  its 
motion,  which  in  the  case  of  so  elastic 
a  substance  as  air,  would  hardly  hap]ien, 
the  upper  air  being  unlikely  to  be  much 
aflected  by  the  motion  of  the  lower. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  .all.  If  the 
trade-winds  blew  throughout  the  year 
we  might  be  disposed  to  rccogtiize  their 
influence  upon  the  Gulf  Stream  as  a 
p.aramount  if  not  the  sole  one.  But  this 
IS  not  the  case.  Captain  Maury  states 
that,  “  With  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  average  number  of  days  during  the 
year  that  the  north-e.ast  trade-winds  of 
the  Atlantic  operate  upon  the  currents 
between  twenty-five  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude  and  the  equator,  log-books  contain¬ 
ing  no  less  than  380,284  observations  on 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  in 
that  ocean  were  examined.  The  data 
thus  atforded  were  carefully  compared 
and  discussed.  The  results  show  that 
within  these  latitudes, — and  on  the 
average, — the  wind  from  the  north-east 
is  in  excess  of  the  winds  from  the  south¬ 
west  only  1 1 1  days  out  of  the  305. 
“Now,  can  the  northeast  tr.ades,”  he 
pertinently  asks,  “by  blowing  for  less 
than  one-third  of  the  time,  cause  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  run  all  the  time,  and 
without  varying  its  velocity  either  to 
their  force  or  to  their  prevalence?  ” 

And  besides  this  we  have  to  consider 
that  no  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream  flows 
strictly  before  the  trade-winds.  Where 
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the  current  flows  most  rapidly,  namely, 
in  the  Narrows  of  Beinini,  it  sets 
against  the  wind,  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  after  it  enters  the  Atlantic  “it 
runs,”  says  Maury,  “  right  in  the  wind’s 
eye.”  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
current  of  •air  directed  with  considerable 
force  against  the  surface  of  still  water, 
has  not  the  power  of  generating  a  cur¬ 
rent  which  can  force  its  way  far  through 
the  resisting  fluid.  If  this  were  so,  we 
might  understand  how  the  current, 
originating  in  sub  tropical  regions,  could 
force  its  way  onward  after  the  moving 
force  had  ceased  to  act  upon  it,  and 
even  carry  the  w'aters  of  the  current 
right  against  the  wind,  affer  leaving  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hut  experience  is 
Avholly  opposed  to  this  view.  The  roost 
energetic  currents  are  quickly  dispersed 
when  they  reach  a  wide  expanse  of  still 
water.  For  example,  the  Niagara  below 
the  falls  is  an  immense  and  rapid  river. 
Yet  when  it  reaches  Lake  Ontario, 
“  instead  of  preserving  its  character  as  a 
distinct  and  well-defined  stream  for 
several  hundred  miles,  it  spreads  itself 
out,  and  its  waters  are  immediately  lost 
in  those  of  the  lake.”  Here  again  the 
(piestion  asked  by  Maury  bears  |)er- 
tmently  on  the  subject  we  are  consider¬ 
ing.  “  Why,”  he  says,  “  should  not  the 
Gulf  Stream  do  the  same  ?  It  gradually 
enlarges  itself,  it  is  true  ;  but,  instead  of 
mingling  with  the  ocean  by  broad 
spreading,  as  the  immense  rivers  de¬ 
scending  into  the  northern  lakes  do,  its 
■waters,  like  a  stream  of  oil  in  the  ocean, 
preserve  a  distinctive  character  for 
more  than  three  thousand  miles.” 

The  only  other  theory  which  has  been 
considered  in  recent  times  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  all  the  features  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  mechanism  xvas  put  for¬ 
ward,  we  believe,  by  Captain  Maury. 
In  this  theory,  the  motive  power  of  the 
whole  system  of  oceanic  circul.ation  is 
held  to  bo  the  action  of  the  sun’s  heat 
upon  the  waters  of  the  sea.  We  recog¬ 
nize  two  contrary  effects  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  results  of  the  sun’s  action.  In  the 
first  place,  by  warming  the  equatorial 
waters,  it  tends  to  make  them  lighter ; 
in  the  second  place,  by  causing  evapora¬ 
tion,  it  renders  them  salter,  and  so  tends 
to  make  them  heavier.  We  have  to 
inquire  which  form  of  action  is  most 
efteclive.  The  imjuiry  would  be  some¬ 


what  difficult,  if  we  had  not  the  evidence 
of  the  sea  itself  to  supply  an  answer. 
For  it  is  an  inquiry  to  which  ordinary 
ex))erimental  processes  would  not  be 
applicable.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  heated  ■water  from  the  equa¬ 
torial  seas  actually  does  float  upon  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
evidence  that  the  action  of  the  sun 
results  in  making  the  water  lighter. 

Now,  Maury  sjiys  that  the  water  thus 
lightened  must  flow  over  and  form  a 
surface-current  towards  the  poles ; 
while  the  cold  and  heavy  water  from 
the  polar  seas,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
temperate  zone,  must  sink  and  form  a 
submarine  current.  lie  recognizes  in 
these  facts  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
system  of  oceanic  circulation.  If  a  long 
trough  be  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  and  we  fill  one  with  oil  and  the 
other  with  water,  and  then  remove  the 
dividing  plate,  we  shall  see  the  oil 
rushing  over  the  water  at  one  end  of  the 
trough,  and  the  water  rushing  under  the 
oil  at  the  other.  And  if  we  further 
conceive  that  oil  is  continually  being 
added  at  that  end  of  the  trough 
originally  filled  with  oil,  while  water  is 
continually  added  to  the  other,  it  is 
clear  that  the  system  of  currents  would 
continue  in  action  :  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  continual  flow  of  oil  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
of  water  in  the  contrary  direction  under 
ncath  the  oil. 

But  Sir  John  Ilerschel  maintains  that 
no  such  effects  as  Maury  describes  could 
follow  the  action  of  the  sun’s  heat  upon 
the  equatorial  waters.  He  argues  thus : 
Granting  that  these  waters  become  light¬ 
er  and  expand  in  volume,  yet  they  c.an 
only  move  upwards,  downwards,  or  side- 
■ways.  There  can  be  nothing  to  cause 
either  of  the  two  first  forms  of  motion, 
and  as  for  motion  sideways,  it  can  only 
result  from  the  gradual  slope  caused  by 
the  bulging  of  the  ecjuatorial  waters. 
He  proceeds  to  show  that  this  slope  is 
so  slight  that  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as 
competent  to  form  any  sensible  current 
from  the  equatorial  towards  the  polar 
seas.  And  even  if  it  could,  he  says,  the 
water  thus  flowing  off  would  have  an 
eastward  instead  of  westward  motion, 

t)reci8ely  as  the  counter-trade- winds 
>luwing  from  equatorial  to  polar^regions 
have  an  eastward  motion. 
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It  is  singular  how  completely  the  pu|>- 
porter  of  each  rival  view  has  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent.  Certainly  Maury  has  shown 
with  complete  success  that  the  incon¬ 
stant  tr^ide-winds  cannot  account  for  the 
constant  gulf  current  which  does  not 
even  flow  before  them,  but, — in  places, 
— exactly  against  their  force.  And  the 
reasoning  of  Sir  John  Ilerschel  seems 
equally  cogent,  for  certainly  the  flow’  of 
water  from  equatorial  towards  polar 
regions  ought  from  the  first  to  have  an 
eastward,  instead  of  a  westward  motion  ; 
whereas  the  e<|uatorial  current,  of  w’hich 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  but  the  continuation, 
flows  from  east  to  west,  right  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Equally  strange  is  it  to  find  that  each 
of  these  eminent  men,  having  read  the 
arguments  of  the  other,  reasserts,  but 
does  not  effectually  defend,  his  own 
theory,  and  repeats  with  even  more  dam¬ 
aging  effect  his  arguments  against  the 
rival  view. 

Yet  one  or  other  theory  must  at  least 
point  to  the  true  view,  for  the  Atlantic 
18  subject  to  no  other  agencies  which  can 
for  a  moment  be  held  to  account  for  a 
phenomenon  of  such  magnificence  as  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  on  a  close  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Gulf  Stream  mechanism, 
the  true  mainspring  of  its  motion  be¬ 
comes  apparent.  Compelled  to  reject 
the  theory  that  the  trade-winds  generate 
the  equatorial  current  w’estward,  let  us 
consider  whether  Herschel’s  arguments 
against  the  “heat  theory”  may  not  sug¬ 
gest  a  hint  for  our  guidance.  He  points 
out  that  an  overflow  from  the  equator 
pole-wards  would  result  in  an  eastward, 
and  not  in  a  westward,  current.  This  is 
true.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  flow  of 
water  towards  the  equator  would  result 
in  a  westward  current.  But  no  such 
flow  is  observed.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  may  be  such  a  flow,  but  that  it 
takes  place  in  a  hidden  manner  ?  Clearly 
there  may  be.  Submarine  currents  to¬ 
wards  the  equator  would  have  precisely 
the  kind  of  motion  we  require,  and  if  any 
cause  drew  them  to  the  surface  near  the 
equator,  they  would  account  in  full  for 
the  great  e(|uatorial  westward  current. 

At  this  point  w’e  begin  to  see  that  an 
important  circumstance  has  been  lost 


sight  of  in  dealing  with  the  heat  theory. 
The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  suiface- 
water  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic  has  only 
been  considere<l  with  reference  to  its 
w’arming  effects.  But  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  this  action  has  drying  eflTects 
also.  It  evajxirates  enormous  quantities 
of  water,  and  we  have  to  inquire  whence 
the  w’ater  comes  by  which  the  sea-level  is 
maintained.  A  surface-flow  from  the 
subtrojucal  seas  would  suffice  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  no  such  flow  is  observed. 
Wlu-nce,  then,  can  the  water  come  but 
from  below?  Thus  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  process  resembling  suction  is 
continually  taking  jilace  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic,  the  agent 
being  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropical  sun. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  agent  is  one 
of  adequate  power.  IndtKjd,  the  winds, 
conceived  by  Franklin  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Atlantic  currents,  are  in 
reality  due  to  the  merest  fraction  of  the 
energy  inherent  in  the  sun’s  heat. 

We  have  other  evidence  that  the  in¬ 
draught  is  from  below  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  coldness  of  the  eipiatorial  current. 
The  Gulf  Stream  is  warm  by  comparison 
with  the  surrounding  W’aters,  but  the 
equatorial  current  is  cooler  than  the 
tropical  seas.  According  to  Professor 
Ansted,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
equatorial  current,  as  it  flows  past  Brazil, 
“  IS  everywhere  a  cold  current,  generally 
from  four  to  six  degrees  below  the  adja¬ 
cent  ocean.” 

Having  once  delected  the  mainspring 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  mechanism,  or  rather 
of  the  whole  system  of  oceanic  circula¬ 
tion, — for  the  movements  observed  in 
the  Atlantic  have  their  exact  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Pacific, — we  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  accounting  for  all  the  motions 
which  that  mechanism  exhibits.  We 
need  no  longer  look  upon  the  Gulf 
Stream  as  the  rebound  of  the  equatorial 
current  from  the  shores  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  Know’ing  that  there  is  an  underflow 
towards  the  e<iuator,  we  see  that  there 
must  be  a  surface-flow  towards  the  poles. 
And  this  flow  must  as  inevitably  result 
in  an  easterly  motion  as  the  underflow 
towards  the  equator  results  in  a  westerly 
motion.  We  b.ave,  indeed,  the  [)henom- 
ena  of  the  trades  and  counter-trades  ex¬ 
hibited  in  wMter-currents  instead  of  air- 
currents. 
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It  soems  an  ungracious,  and  certainly 
it  is  no  pleasing  task,  to  approach  the 
poetical  productions  of  those  who  have 
added  to  our  store  of  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  pleasure  in  other  than  a  spirit 
of  grateful  appreciation.  To  criticize 
what  you  have  not  paid  for  has  never 
been  esteemed  an  amiable  course,  and 
griice  rather  th.*in  cavilling  would  appear 
to  be  the  fitting  return  for  meals  gratui¬ 
tously  provided.  If  gifl-horses  are  not 
to  be  looked  in  the  mouth,  surely  the 
Pegjisus  of  the  Poet,  the  freest  possible 
gift  to  all  mankind,  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  too  rigorous  an  inspection. 
tVould  it  not  be  better,  then,  to  be 
blind  to  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
those  singers,  whom  we  really  feel  to  be 
such,  aiul  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  in- 
discriminating  love  of  their  beauties  and 
an  unquestioning  admiration  of  their 
merits’:'  If  comparisons  are  odious,  of 
whom  could  they  be  more  odious  than 
of  poet  with  poet?  When  a  wom:in’8 
loveliness  is  the  theme  of  praise,  is  it  not 
the  height  of  ill-manners  to  decry  her 
form  because  some  other  woman's  is 
more  faultless,  or  to  depreciate  her  face 
because  a  second  can  be  named  whose 
countenance  is  still  more  radiant  ? 
What  com|)anion  is  there  more  detest¬ 
able  than  he  who,  when  you  are  WTought 
to  a  pitch  of  ecstatic  delight  over  some 
glorious  natural  prospect,  intrudes  on 
your  enthusiasm  with  the  untimely  re¬ 
minder  that  it  is  not  so  varied  as  such  an 
one,  or  not  so  extensive  as  such  another  ? 
Why  then,  instead  of  joining  in  the 
chorus  of  praise  which  surges  round  the 
really  precious  verse  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 
or  in  the  soraewh.at  less  loud  but  equally 
ititense  clamor  of  welcome  which  has 
greeted  the  muse  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
have  w’e  rebuked  the  ardor  of  their  wor¬ 
shippers,  and  gone  out  of  our  way  to 
protest  that,  tnough  reasonable  com¬ 
mendation  is  well  l^stowed  upon  each 
of  them,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  un¬ 
reasonable  commendation,  and  that  it  is 
being  most  recklessly  lavished  on  w’hat 
they  have  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  their  country  ?  Why  could  w  e  not 


be  content  to  take  them  for  what  they 
are,  and  be  thankful,  mildly  abstaining 
from  any  inquiry  into  what  they  are 
not  ? 

The  objection  is  a  natural  one ;  but  it 
is  very  easily  answered.  Criticism — or 
wh.at  is  so  term(‘d — makes  criticism  ne- 
cess.ary.  Did  the  admirers  of  living 
j>oet8  confine  themselves  to  a  just  and 
proper  appreciation  of  their  qualities,  it 
18  obvious  there  would  be  no  room  for 
such  protests  as  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  m.ake.  We  may  add  that  just 
as  little  would  there  have  been  any 
temptation  to  make  them.  It  is  fool¬ 
ishly  extravagant  pniise,  and  unw'eighed 
words  of  adulation,  that  compel  us  to  in¬ 
terfere.  It  is  when  a  crowd  of  unjudi¬ 
cial  and  injudicious  people  indulge  in 
such  language  as  has  been  well  embod¬ 
ied  by  the  first  of  the  two  poets  whose 
names  are  at  the  head  of  this  paper — 

"  Tempts  not  the  bright  new  age, 

Shines  not  its  stream  ? 

Look  I  nh  what  genids, 

Art,  Science,  wit ! 

Soldiers  like  Cmsar, 

Statesmen  like  Pitt  I 
Sculptors  like  Phidias, 

Raphaels  in  shoals. 

Poets  like  Shakespeare — 

Beautiful  souls  I  " — 

that  the  critic  who  has  learned  to  strike 
something  like  a  fair  balance  between 
the  efforts  of  competing  genius,  waxes 
indignant  at  such  preposterous  preten¬ 
sions,  and  prays  some  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  modem  phenomena  to  come  down  a 
little  lower.  Is  General  Grant  a  soldier 
like  Ca5sar?  Is  Baron  Marochetti  like 
I’hidias,  and  are  Mr.  Leighton,  Mr. 
Millais,  or  Mr.  Anybody  else  you  may 
choose  to  mention  w’ith  R.A.  at  the  end 
of  his  name,  ecjual  to  Raj)hael  ?  Poets 
like  Shakespeare !  Let  us  not  talk  of  it ; 
the  thing  grows  too  absurd.  Yet  these 
are  the  absurdities  we  are  constantly 
compelled  to  read — not  {>erhaps  always 
distinctly  asserted,  but  tacitly  assumed 
— in  the  critical  jargon  of  the  period. 
We  think  it  might  rouse  the  very  stones 
to  mutiny.  We,  at  least,  have  been  no 
longer  able  to  sit  quiet  under  it. 
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^loreover,  if  any  apology  be  required, 
which  we  very  much  doubt,  unless  it  be 
by  those  whose  extravagance  has  pro¬ 
voked  our  protest,  and  whom  our  pro¬ 
test  naturally  irritates,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  over  and  above  the  at¬ 
tempt  here  made  to  vindicate  the  fame 
of  really  great  poets  dead  and  gone,  our 
aim  has  likewise  been  to  couple  the  po¬ 
etry  of  to-day  with  the  day  that  pro¬ 
duces  it,  and,  whilst  assigning  it  its  due 
place,  to  account  for  the  fact  of  its  being 
no  better  and  greater  th.an  it  is.  Xot 
in  any  spirit  of  depreciation,  but  from  a 
sense  of  justice  mingled  with  the  ana¬ 
lyzing  mind  we  borrow  from  the  age  in 
which  we  write,  have  we  been  urged  to 
this  particular  investigation. 

None  the  less,  however,  as  wo  said  at 
starting,  is  the  indication  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  living  poets,  whom  it  would 
be  an  unmixed  gratification  only  to 
praise,  a  distasteful  function  ;  and  never 
could  it  be  more  distasteful  than  in  dis¬ 
coursing  of  the  works  of  two  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
William  Morris.  Should  these  pages 
ever  meet  their  eye,  we  pray  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  regard  them  and  their 
works  with  extreme  reverence.  In  the 
c.ase  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  one  expe¬ 
riences  an  additional  repugn.ance  to  the 
undertaking  we  have  conscientiously  im- 
poscMl  on  ourselves,  because  he  himself 
evidently  sees  and  feels — what  is  there 
that  he  does  not  see  and  feel  ? — the  force 
of  all  the  objections  we  have  to  make 
to  contemporaneous  verse  (his  ow'n  in¬ 
cluded),  and  likewise  the  uncritical  tem¬ 
per  in  which  it  is  usually  mentioned, 
^e  sardonic  lines  we  just  now  quote<l 
show’  how  strongly  he  disapproves  the 
improper  mentioning  in  the  same  breath 
of  the  giants  of  old  with  the  pigmies  of 
today;  and  those  w’hich  he  prefixes  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  “Poems”  are 
of  themselves  enough  to  demonstrate  in 
W’hat  estimation  he  holds  the  poetry, 
either  actual  or  possible,  of  such  an  age 
as  that  in  which  it  is  his  lot  to  live : 

“  Thougli  the  Muse  be  gone  away, 

Tliough  slie  niove  not  earth  to-day, 

Soule,  erewhile  who  caught  her  word. 

Ah  1  still  harp  on  what  they  heard.” 

He  cannot  bring  himself  to  refrain  from 
song,  but  he  owns  in  his  inmost  heart 
that^there  is  that  without  him,  if  not 


within  him,  which  will  prevent  it  from 
being  such  as  was  possible  before  the 
Muse  had  gone  away.  Again  and  again 
he  recurs  to  this  painful — this  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  sad  conviction.  In  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  p.athetic  lines  he  ever 
wrote,  “  Stanz,aa  from  the  Grande  Char¬ 
treuse,”  it  is  not  only  faiths  that  are  dead 
and  gone,  but  the  jiaralysis  which  smites 
the  lyre  in  the  Interval  between  their  dis¬ 
appearance  and  some  hoped-for  p.alingen- 
esis,  that  move  him  to  this  mournful 
strain : 

”  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead. 

The  other  powerU-ss  to  be  bom. 

With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head. 

Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 

Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride ; 

I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side. 

There  yet,  perhaps,  may  dawn  an  age. 

More  fortunate,  alas  I  than  we. 

Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage. 

And  gay  without  frivolity. 

Sons  of  the  world,  oh  haste  those  years. 

But  till  they  rise  allow  our  tears  I  ”  * 

He  goes  about  the  world,  oppressed  with 
the  sense  not  only  of  the  unjoyous,  but 
of  the  unspiritual  character  of  the  times 
in  which  he  has  been  given  his  brief  span 
of  life.  Even  when  Empedocles  is  the 
supposed  spokesman,  it  is  still  Mr.  Arnold 
that  speaks  through  him  : 

“  And  yet  what  days  were  those,  Parmenides  I 

Then  we  could  still  enjoy,  then  neither  thought 
Nor  outward  things  were  closed  and  dead  to  us. 
But  we  received  tlie  shock  of  mighty  thoughts 
On  simple  minds  with  a  pure  natural  joy. 

•  *«••••« 

We  had  not  lost  our  balance  then,  nor  grown 
Thought's  slaves,  and  dead  to  every  natural  joy.” 

Mark  the  distinction  he  draws  bet  ween 
being  Thought’s  slaves  and  “receiving 
the  shock  of  thought,” — a  distitictiou 
recalling  Wordsworth’s  “Thought  was 
not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired,”  quoted  by 
us  when  protesting  .against  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  deep  thoughts  being  considered  poe¬ 
try — and  a  distinction  which,  moreover, 
eminently  corroborates  the  position  we 
have  persistently  maintained,  whilst  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  specific  nature  of  poetical 
enius.  Burning  to  bring  back  such 
ays,  and  to  be  no  longer  Thought’s  slave, 
Mr.  Arnold  confesses,  with  sad  reitera¬ 
tion,  the  vanity  of  his  desires.  No 
amount  of  knowledge,  no  profundity  of 
research,  will  give  him  the  poet’s  strong 
free,  spontaneously  soaring  pinion.  In 
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deed,  they  help  only  to  weigh  him  down 
to  the  ground  : 

“  Deeply  the  poet  feels  I  but  he 
Breathes,  when  he  will,  immortal  air, 

Where  (Jrpheus  and  where  Homer  are. 

In  the  day's  life,  whose  iron  round 
Hems  us  all  in,  he  is  not  bound ; 

He  escapes  thence,  but  we  abide. 

Not  deep  the  poet  sees,  but  wide! " 

Here  again  we  meet  with  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  contrast  we  have 

{minted  out  between  deep  thoughts  and 
ofty  thought — a  contrast  which,  it  is 
plain,  haunts  Mr.  Arnold,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  which  is  to  him  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  his  own  comparative  powerless¬ 
ness,  and  of  that  of  his  poetical  contem¬ 
poraries.  They  are  all  hemmed  in  and 
cannot  escape.  They  abide,  and  cannot 
.nount  to  breathe  the  immortal  air  where 
Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are.  The 
age,  not  great,  but  big  atid  exacting,  for¬ 
bids  them  to  get  beyond  its  influences  ; 
and  its  most  imperative  influences  are 
those  which  fasten  men  down,  not  those 
which  lend  them  buoyancy.  And  what 
is  worst  .and  most  grievous  of  all  is,  that 
all  the  poet’s  efforts  to  baffle  them  are 
bootless : 

“  A  nd  loufj  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 
Our  bidden  self,  and  what  we  say  and  do 
Is  eloquent,  is  well — but  'tis  not  true  1 
And  then  we  will  no  more  be  rack’d 
With  inward  striving,  and  demand 
or  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 
Their  stupefying  power. 

Ah  yes,  and  they  benumb  us  at  their  call.” 

Enormous  is  the  power  of  the  .age  over 
us ;  but  it  is  “  stupefying,”  and  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  feels  that  it  has,  in  a  sense,  benumbed 
him  far  more  than  it  has  benumbed  all 
save  the  chosen  few  whom  he  resembles. 
In  order  not  to  be  so  affected  b^  it,  one 
must  remain  .aloof  from  it.  Yet  with 
what  result?  Let  Mr.  Arnold  himself 
answ'er  in  his  “  Stanzas  in  Memory  of 
Obermann.”  After  a  laconic  and  some- 
•what  unsatisfactory  reference  to  Words¬ 
worth  as  one  of  the  only  two  spirits 
besides  Obermann  who  Lave  seen  “  their 
way  in  this  our  troubled  day,”  he  goes 
on  to  acknowledge — 

“  But  Wordsworth’s  eyes  avert  their  ken 
From  half  of  human  fate  ” — 

and  to  explain  that  if  his  spirit  was  freer 
from  mists,  and  much  clearer  than  ours, 
it  was  because — 


“.  .  .  though  his  manhood  bore  the  blast 
Of  a  tremendous  time. 

Yet  in  a  tranquil  world  was  passed 
His  tenderer,  youthful  prime.” 

To  us  tranquillity  and  a  tremendous 
time  have  both  been  denied  ;  and  we 
cannot  avert  our  ken  from  what  is  now 
to  be  seen,  even  if  we  would  : 

“  But  we,  brought  forth  and  rear’d  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise — 

What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours  ? 

What  leisure  to  grow  wise  7 

Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore. 

Buried  a  wave  beneath, 

The  second  wave  succeeds  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe.” 

It  is  ever  with  him  the  same  complaint. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  of  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  partake,  is  no  more  the 
tree  of  song  than  it  is  the  tree  of  life. 
We  know  all — or  we  think  we  do — but 
all  that  w'e  can  effect  with  our  ktiowledge 
is  to  sigh  under  the  burden  of  it.  The 
age  is  sick  with  a  surfeit  of  .analysis,  and 
Mr.  Aniold  is  sick  along  with  it.  Not 
content  with  half,  we  have  grasped  the 
whole ;  and,  having  got  it,  w'e  have  only 
prove(l  the  truth  of  the  old  admonition, 
that  the  half  is  often  more  th.an  the 
whole.  We  should  like  to  throw  it 
away,  but  we  cannot ;  so  we  keep  harp¬ 
ing  on  our  di8.appointment.  When 
Chaucer  wrote,  and  even  when  Spenser, 
then  could  men  “  still  enjoy ;  ”  came  the 
times  of  Shakespeare  anti  Milton,  and 
they  could  act — not  with  paralyzing  in¬ 
firmity  of  purpose — not  with  bemimbing 
doubts,  firstly,  as  to  whether  they  ought 
to  act  at  all,  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
way  in  which  they  were  acting  was  the 
right  w.ay — but  with  a  grand,  confident, 
powerful  conviction  that  there  was  a 
particular  work  to  do,  and  they  were  the 
particular  men  sent  to  do  it.  In  such  an 
age  the  poet  caught  the  infectious  cer¬ 
tainty  and  direct  energy  of  his  time,  and, 
deterred  by  no  scruples  oT  his  own,  and 
no  dread — indeed,  no  consciousness — of 
adverse  influences,  flung  the  whole  of 
himself,  brain,  heart,  soul,  and  passion, 
into  his  momentous  work.  Tw’o  hundred 
years  were  to  pass  away  before  any  other 
such  epoch  was  to  arrive.  The  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the^  opening  ye.ars  of 
the  nineteenth  century  made  a  period 
marked  by  a  fervor  to  w’hich  the  world 
had  long  been  a  stranger ;  but  the  fervor 
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was  new,  and  all  its  own.  It  was  the 
fen'or  of  tl)e  iconoclast  blent  with  that 
of  the  architect.  Never  was  there  an 
age  so  bent  on  destruction ;  but  it  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  burning  faith  that  it  could 
build  again,  and  build  better.  Politics, 
constitutions,  social  tics,  humanity  itself, 
were  to  be  reconstructed  and  reorganized. 
The  old  gods  were  to  be  dethroned,  but 
new  ones,  and  new  ones  that  should  reign 
for  ever,  were  to  t;jke  their  place.  Some 
singers  caught  more  the  destroying  tone, 
some  more  the  constructive  one;  but 
even  in  the  misanthropical  spleiulors  of 
Byron’s  tremendons  strains  there  is  hope, 
and  even  with  the  sanguine  mysticism  of 
Shelley’s  beatific  song  there  blends  the 
anger  of  divine  rage  that  the  old  rubbish 
is  not  sufficiently  quickly  carted  away, 
and  the  rough  places  made  smooth.  But 
none  of  them  hesitated  :  they  were  strong 
and  swift,  for  they  were  sure;  the  native 
hue  of  resolution  was  not  sicklied  o’er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  “Tales  of  the  Alhambra,” 
there  is  a,  story  of  a  treasure  which  none 
could  find,  though  everybody  knew  it  to 
be  there,  until  at  last  a  happy  youth  hit 
upon  the  exact  sjwt  whither  the  two 
eyes  of  a  marble  st.atue  converged  ;  then 
the  secret  was  unfolded,  and  the  treas¬ 
ure  discovered.  So  is  it  with  the  inward 
eyes  of  men ;  their  gaze  must  converge ; 
they  must  look  in  one  and  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  or  they  point  to  nothing.  In 
what  direction  is  our  modern  gaze 
turned  ?  In  two  directions,  and  in  each 
infirmly.  One  eye  glances  towards  the 
past,  with  a  feeling  partly  of  love,  but 
still  more  of  dread,  lest  we  should  have 
broken  with  its  wisdom  ;  while  the  other, 
W’ith  an  earnest  timidity,  strains  to  find 
light  in  the  dimness  of  the  future,  and 
ever  and  anon  closes  utterly  from  weari¬ 
ness  and  despair.  We  can  no  longer  be¬ 
lieve  in  Olympus  ;  and  the  Pagan  theog- 
ony  and  theology,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  are  dead  for  evermore  ;  whilst,  as 
far  as  that  portion  of  humanity  is  con¬ 
cerned  from  which  original  poetry  can 
ever  be  hoped  for,  Christianity  in  any 
sincere  sense  is  virtually  just  as  extinct. 
To  use  Mr.  Tennyson’s  words,  the  most 
open  and  sensitive  minds  now  amongst  us 

"...  sit  apart,  holding  no  form  of  creed. 
But  contemplating  alL" 

We  have  emptied  the  heavens  and  the 


earth  of  everything  but  man  and  the  in¬ 
definite  unknowable,  and  stand  very 
properly  tolerant  in  the  vacant  space  we 
have  created.  We  have  made  a  mental 
solitude,  and  call  it  peace.  We  mean 
no  reproaches :  we  are  simply  stating 
facts.  It  is  not  our  fault,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  woefully  our  misfortune.  Every 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  feels  it ;  the 
age  feels  it;  the|>oet  feels  it.  He,  more 
than  any  other,  is  unable  to  mistake  the 
dea«l  past  for  the  living  present ;  he,  more 
than  any  other,  is  unable  to  mistake  what 
have  now'  proved  to  be  mirages  and 
phantoms  for  new  births  and  solid  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  future.  “  For  w’hat  availed  it,” 
asks  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  |>oem  from  which 
we  have  once  before  quoted : 

“  For  wliat  availed  it,  all  the  noise 
And  outcry  of  the  former  men  ? — 

Say,  have  their  sons  obtained  more  joys  T 
Say,  is  life  brighter  now  tlian  then  ?” 

We  have  been  in  the  Land  of  Promise 
which  the  fervor  of  our  immediate  sires 
pointed  out,  and  fancied  they  had  be¬ 
queathed  us,  and  we  have  found  it,  some 
w'orse,  none  better,  than  the  desert  they 
bewailed.  So,  though  we  inherit  the 
ruins  they  made,  we  have  no  fresh  shel¬ 
ter  for  our  heads ;  past  and  future  alike 
fail  us, 

“  For  bpth  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone.” 

Gone  with  them,  too,  says  Mr.  Arnold, 
is  “  the  nobleness  of  grief,”  and  he  begs 
that  the  “  fret”  may  not  be  left  now  that 
the  nobleness  is  taken  away.  He  is  al¬ 
most  ashamed  of  himself  for  singing  at 
all.  “  The  best  are  silent  now,”  he  says : 

"  Achilles  ponders  in  his  tent; 

The  kings  of  modem  thought  are  dumb ; 
Silent  they  are,  though  not  content. 

And  wait  to  see  the  future  come. 

They  have  the  grief  man  had  of  yore. 

But  they  contend  and  cry  no  morQ. 

Our  fathers  watered  with  their  tearsj 
Tliis  sea  of  time  whereon  we  sail ; 

Their  voices  were  in  all  men’s  ears 
Who  passed  within  their  puissant  haU. 

Still  the  same  ocean  round  us  raves, 

But  we  stand  mute  and  watch  the  waves.” 

What  wonder,  then,  that  in  moments 
when  they  cannot  be  quite  mute,  nor  yet 
content  themselves  W'ith  bemoaning  their 
impotence,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  others  like 
him,  should  reproduce  the  literature  of 
the  past,  and,  as  he  savs,  now  that  “  the 
Muse  be  gone  a  wav,’’  try  to  “  harp  on 
what  they  heard  ”r  In  a  sonnet  to  a 
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friend,  beginning,  “  Who  prop,  thou 
ask’et,  in  these  bad  days,  my  mind  ?”  he 
answers,  Homer  and  Epictetus ; 

‘‘But  be  his 

My  8pe<'ial  thanks  .... 

Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole  : 

The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage, 

Singer  of  sweet  Ckilonus  and  its  child.” 

Wiiat  must  be  the  mental  and  spiritual 
condition  of  an  age,  when  one  of  its  po¬ 
ets  turns  away  from  it  to  seek  his  com¬ 
fort  and  inspiration  in  the  writings  of 
Sophocles?  That  a  student  should  do 
so,  that  a  philosopher  should  do  so.  that 
a  cynic  should  tlo  so,  were  intelligible 
enough;  but  a  j>oet!  The  Muse  must, 
indeed,  h.ave  fallen  upon  evil  days  and 
evil  tongues,  before  this  could  be  ;  and 
th.at  she  has  done  so,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  Poetry  of  the  Period.  We  have 
■een  how  Mr.  Swinburne,  too,  when  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  sensuous  atmosphere  of  ero¬ 
tic  lyricism,  can  find  no  refuge  but  in  the 
“  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage and 
the  “  something  Greek  about  ”  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  idyllic  manner,  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  noticed,  even  to  the  extent  of  some 
of  the  recent  translators  of  Homer  having 
founded  their  style  upon  it.  We  shall 
see  directly  how  far  the  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  Mr.  jNIorris ;  but  Mr.  Ar¬ 
nold  saves  us  from  all  further  necessity 
of  investigation,  by  his  “  special  thanks,” 
and  by  the  obvious  echoes  of  those  “  who 
prop  his  mind,”  in  three  of  his  longest 
works ;  “  Empedocles  on  Etna,”  “  Sohrab 
and  Kustum,”  .and  “  ]5alder  Dead,”  and 
in  several  shorter  pieces.  A  very  few 
examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our 
meaning : 

“  But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars  from  Cabool, 

Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 

That  vast  sky-neighboring  mountain  of  milk 
snow ; 

Winding  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they 
pass 

Long  Bocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the 
snow. 

Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  them¬ 
selves 

Slake  their  parch’d  throats  with  sugared  mul¬ 
berries — 

In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath. 

For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o’erhanging 
snow — 

So  the  pule  Persians  held  their  breath  with 
fear," 


“  And  as  a  stork,  which  idle  boys  have  trapp’d 
And  tied  him  in  a  yard,  at  autumn  sees 
Flocks  of  his  kind  pass  flying  o’er  his  head 
To  warmer  lauds,  and  coasts  that  keep  the 
sun — 

He  strains  to  join  their  flight,  and  from  his 
/  shed 

Follows  them  with  a  long  complaining  cry — 
So  Uenuon  gazed  and  yearn’d  to  join  his  kin.” 

Balder  Dead. 


“  But  an  awful  pleasure  bland 
Spreading  o’er  the  Thunderer’s  face. 

When  the  sound  climbs  near  his  seat. 

The  Olympian  council  sees  I 
As  he  lets  his  lax  right  hand. 

Which  the  lightnings  doth  embrace. 

Sink  upon  his  mighty  knees. 

And  the  eagle  at  the  beck 

Of  the  appeasing,  gracious  harmony. 

Droops  all  his  sheeny,  brown,  deep-feather'd 
neck. 

Nestling  nearer  to  Jove’s  feet.” 

£f»pfdocle$  on  Etna, 

Why  need  we  point  out  what  these 
passages  sufficiently  indicate  for  them¬ 
selves  ? — that  they  are  the  echo  of  an 
echo,  written  less  by  the  Poet  than  by 
the  Professor  of  Poetry ;  that  the 
writer’s  mind  is  leaning  upon  pr^s, 
and  that  here  he  is  not  himself?  This 
may  be  the  verse  of  the  period,  but  we 
can  scarcely  call  it  the  poetry  of  the 
»erio<l ;  it  is  too  academical  for  that, 
t  is  the  result  and  expression  of  culture, 
not  of  impulse.  What  Mr.  Arnold  is 
really  like  when  bis  impulses  master  him, 
we  h.ive  seen.  “  Your  creeds  are  dead,” 
he  cries: 

“Tour  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead, 
Your  soc-ial  order  too! 

Where  tarries  He,  tlie  Power  who  said, 

Ste,  I  make  all  things  new  t 

.  .  .  .  the  past  is  out  of  date. 

The  future  not  yet  bom : 

And  who  can  be  alone  elate 
While  the  world  lice  forlorn?  ”, 

It  is  in  vain  and  idly  that  he  ascends 
the  “blanched  summit  bare  of  Mala- 
trait,”  there  to  conclude  with  an  ephem¬ 
eral  eflfort  at  being  sanguine : 

“  Without  a  sound. 

Across  the  glimmering  lake. 

High  in  the  Valais  depth  profound 
I  saw  the  morning  break.” 

Such  a  conclusion  is  just  as  hollow, 
unsatisfactory,  and — we  speak  object¬ 
ively — as  insincere,  as  the  solution, 


Sohrab  and  Ruttum, 
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which  is  no  solution,  piven  by  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson  in  “  The  Two  V^oices,^’  when 

“The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal.” 

Unhappily,  sweet  church-bells  are  no 
longer  any  answer  to  a  sa*!  but  edifying 
scepticism  that  is  the  m.artyr  of  its  own 
candor ;  aud  Mr.  Arnold  proves  to  us 
over  and  over  ag.ain  that  he  has  seen  no 
morning  break,  and  that  only  those  now 
see  it  who,  like  Wordsworth, 

“.  .  .  .  avert  tlioir  ken 
From  half  of  human  fate.” 

In  his  unrest  he  gazes  at  the  star-sown 
vault  of  heaven,  and  he  gets  for  answer ; 

“  Would’st  thou  he  as  these  are  ?  Live  as  they  I 

Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 

Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see.” 

But  how  soon  is  it  before  he  hears 
another  voice,  saying: 

“  Calm's  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is  well  I  ” 

What,  then,  is  it  ?  Mr.  Arnold  cannot 
tell  us.  Neither  can  the  age^n  which  he 
lives.  Homer  knew  what  it  was :  it  was 
fighting,  loving,  and  singing.  Epictetus 
knew  what  it  was:  it  w'as  renunciation. 
Christ  knew  wdiat  it  was :  it  was  to 
leave  all  things  and  follow  Him.  Sliake- 
speare  knew  what  it  was :  it  was,  as  with 
the  singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  its  child, 
to  see  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole. 
Byron  knew  what  it  was:  it  was  to  ex¬ 
haust  and  then  abuse  it.  But  we  ?  But 
Mr.  Arnold  ? 

“  Ah  1  two  desires  toss  about 
The  poet’s  feverish  blood  I 
Oue  drives  him  to  the  world  without, 

Aud  one  to  solitude.” 

No  doubt  they  do  in  these  days;  but 
the  days  have  been  when  theydid  not,  and 
when  one,  and  only  oue,  feverish  com¬ 
manding  desire,  whatever  it  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  be,  stirred  the  poet’s  blood  and 
ruled  it.  Otherwise  we  should  have  in¬ 
herited  no  greater  poetry  than  now,  alas! 
we  can  ourselves  produce.  Great  ages, 
productive  of  great  things,  whatever  else 
may  characterize  them,  have  always  this 
one  salient  characteristic — that  they  have 
made  up  their  minds.  We  have  not 
made  up  ours,  and  we  cannot  make  them 
up.  T  wo  desires  toss  us  about,  as  they 


toss  about  our  poet.  The  old  injunction 
to  steer  the  middle  course  is  of  no  avail 
here.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  steered  it,  and 
we  have  as  a  consequence  his  golden 
mediocrity.  Mr.  Arnold  has  never  been 
able  to  subdue  himself  to  this  pitch  ;  and 
so,  whilst  Mr.  Tennyson’s  verse  is  the 
resultant  of  the  many  social  and  spiritual 
forces  of  the  lime,  l^Ir.  Arnold’s  is 
fraught  with  the  visible  forces  them¬ 
selves,  now  in  its  lines  expressing  one, 
now  another.  Anon  he  makes  an  effort 
to  submit : 

“Be  not  too  proud. 

Thy  native  worhl  stirs  at  thy  feet  unknown. 

Yet  there  thy  secret  lies! 

Out  of  this  stuff,  these  forces,  tliou  art  grown. 

And  proud  self-severance  from  them  were 
disease. 

0  scan  thy  native  world  with  pious  eyes  1 

High  ns  thy  life  be  risen,  'tis  from  these ; 

And  these,  too,  rise.” 

But  this  mood  of  humble  optimism  is 
ephemeral.  He  chafes  at  “  this  stuff,” 
and  owns  the  disease  of  a  yearning  for 
proud  self-severance : 

“The  glow  ....  the  thrill  of  life. 

Where,  where  do  these  abound  ? — 

Not  iu  the  world,  not  in  the  strife 
Of  men,  shall  they  be  found. 

He  who  hath  watch’d,  not  shared,  the  strife. 
Knows  how  the  day  has  gone; 

He  only  lives  with  the  world’s  life 
Who  has  renounced  his  own.’’ 

This  last  a.ssertlon  can  be  accepted 
only  with  a  most  important  and  pregnant 
qualification.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
a  man  with  high  and  noble  aspirations  to 
renounce  his  own  life  in'  order  to  live 
with  the  world’s,  if  the  aspirations  of 
the  world  at  the  same  time  likewise  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  high  and  noble.  Granted  a 
great  age,  and  a  man  capable  of  being 
great  in  the  direction  in  wmich  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  age  itself  tends,  what  need  of 
renunciation  of  one’s  life  then  ?  The 
age  and  the  man  will  be  one.  No  two 
desires  will  toss  either  about.  They 
will  pull  strongly,  and  pull  together. 
Even  this  age  produces  men  to  whom, 
not  as  men,  indeed,  but  under  some 
other  connotation,  the  epithet  “  great  ” 
may  be  applied.  It  produces  great  spec¬ 
ulators,  great  contractors,  great  million¬ 
aires,  great  manipulators  and  mounte¬ 
banks.  But  poets!  Alas !  none  of  these. 
How  can  it  r  It  cannot  give  what  it 
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has  not  got ;  and  it  has  not  got  the  di¬ 
vine  affiatuti.  To  live  with  it,  the  man 
who  has  must  indeed  renounce  his  own 
life;  and  his  own  individual  possession 
of  the  divine  afflatus  helps'  him  not — 
save  to  gasp  and  to  flutter,  lie  can  do 
little  or  nothing,  unless  the  age  assists 
him.  He  might  as  well  think  to  fly  in 
vjicuum,  swim  without  water,  or  breathe 
without  air.  Mr.  Arnold  has  tried,  and 
feels  that  he  has  done  that  little  or  noth¬ 
ing — that  he  has  failed  ;  that  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  remained  pondering,  like  Achil¬ 
les  in  his  tent ;  that  the  wisest  course 
M  ould  have  been  to  keep  silent : 

“Silent — tlie  best  are  silent  now!  ” 

Ttirn  M’e  to  the  singer  of,  perhaps,  the 
most  unvarying  sweetness  and  sustained 
tenderness  of  soul  that  ever  caressed 
the  chords  of  the  lyre.  Whom  can  ue 
mean,  if  not  Mr.  William  Morris,  the 
author  of  “  Tlie  Life  and  Death  of  Ja¬ 
son,”  .and  “The  Earthly  Paradise”? 
Even  the  critic,  accustomed  to  grasp 
frail  things  firmly,  almost  shrinks  from 
handling  these  exquisite  poems  M-ith  any 
but  the  lightest  touch,  and  in  turning 
them  to  the  light,  is  fain  to  finger  them 
as  one  does  some  beautiful  fragile  vase, 
the  fruit  of  all  that  is  at  once  simple  and 
subtle  in  hum.an  love  and  ingenuity. 
Under  a  blossoming  thorn,  stretched 
’neiith  some  umbrageous  beech,  or  shel¬ 
tered  trora  the  glare  of  noon  by  some 
fern-crested  Devonshire  cliflf,  with  lazy 
sunmier  sea-Maves  breaking  at  one’s 
feet — such  M'ere  the  fitting  hour  and 
mood  in  Mdiich — criticism  all  forgot — 
to  drink  in  the  honeyed  rhythm  of  this 
melodious  storier.  Such  has  been  our 
hapjjy  lot ;  and  we  lay  before  this  giver 
of  «lainty  things  thanks  M'hieh  even  the 
absence  of  all  personal  familiarity  can¬ 
not  restrain  from  being  expressed  af¬ 
fectionately.  But  if  we  are  to  persist  in 
our  task — if  M-e  are  really  to  understand 
the  “  I’oetry  of  the  Period,”  M-e  must 
needs  lay  aside  for  aM'hile  the  delicacy 
of  mere  gratitude,  and  attempt  some 
more  genuine  estimate  of  Mr.  Morris’s 
p<iems  th,an  is  implied  in  the  fervent  ac- 
KnoM’ledgment  of  their  M’insome  beauty. 
Delightful  as  a  M  riter  standing  by  him¬ 
self  .and  on  his  own  merits,  he  is  inv.al- 
uable  to  us  when  considered  along  M’ith 
the  other  writers  whose  precise  station 
and  significance  in  poetical  literature  we 


have  striven  to  discover :  inv.aluable 
when  we  apply  to  him  the  test  already 
applied  to  them,  and  inquire  hoM-  comes 
it  that  his  muse  is  such  as  she  is,  and  no 
other  and  no  greater  ? 

For  in  Mr.  Morris  is  plain  and  obvious 
what  in  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  SM  inbume, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  has  to  be  made  so  by 
some  little  examination,  unravelling,  and 
exegesis  on  the  part  of  the  critic.  They 
halt  infirmly  and  irresolutely  betM-een 
two  currents,  tM’o  influences,  two  themes. 
Mr.  Morris’s  poetical  allegiance  is  un¬ 
divided.  Nom'  lured  to  sing  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Year,  now  of  CEnone — now  fancy¬ 
ing,  as  in  Aylmer’s  Field,  that  a  poem 
of  value  can  be  constructed  out  of  the 
tritest  and  most  threadbare  of  modem 
incidents,  and  now  flying  back  across 
the  centuries  in  the  hope  that  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  may  yield  more 
enduring  material  for  the  texture  of  his 
strains — the  Laureate  has  alternately 
courted  the  past  and  the  future,  without 
ever  once  bein^  able  to  satisfy  our,  and, 
we  presume,  his  own,  ineradicable  long¬ 
ings  for  a  great  contemporaneous  poem. 
In  Mr.  SM-inburne,  endowed  as  he  is 
with  more  fire  and  less  skill,  the  results 
of  these  conflicting  influences  are  far 
more  apparent,  and  he  is  in  turns  coldly 
classical  and  efl'usively  and  erotically 
modern — modern,  as  of  to-day.  When 
w-e  pass  to  Mr.  Arnold,  M-e  find  him  not 
only  likewise  a  prey  to  this  inevitable 
distraction — this  sundering  of  the  poet’s 
soul  in  twain,  this  irreconcileable  combat 
for  it  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
because  the  present  is  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  it  against  the  claims  of  cither ; 
but  we  see  him  conscious  of  the  raging 
struggle  of  which  he  is  the  subject  and 
the  victim,  and  conscious  whence  is  de¬ 
rived  his  impotence,  and  that  of  his 
peers,  to-  wreak  full  undivided  self  on 
song,  and  produce  a  gre.at  poet  linked 
for  all  time  M-ith  a  great  period.  In  his 
OM-n  M  ords,  he 

“  Wanders  between  two  worlds:  one  dead, 

The  other  powerless  to  be  born.” 

Now,  in  Mr.  Morris  we  have  nothing 
of  this.  He,  too,  like  Mr.  Arnold,  has 
taken  the  measure  of  the  age  in  which, 
whatever  he  will  do  this  side  the  “  cold 
straight  house,”  must  be  done;  but,  un¬ 
like  Mr.  Arnold,  he  has  cut  himself  otf 
from  all  its  active  influences,  compound- 
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ed  of  dis^ti^  oanguinertera,  impatience, 
and  deepondency,  .and  hae  surrendered 
himself  wholly  to  the  retrospective  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  time,  which,  when  taken 
by  itself,  is  the  most  pathetic  and  poet¬ 
ical  proclivity  of  which  the  time  is  cap¬ 
able.  He  ignores  the  ]>rescnt,  and  his 
evelhis  close  with  a  quiet  sadness  if  you 
bid  him  explore  the  future.  He  lias  no 
power,  he  says,  to  sing  of  heaven  or  hell. 
He  cannot  make  quick-coining  death  a 
little  thing ;  neither  for  his  words  shall 
we  forget  our  tears.  His  verses  have 
no  power,  he  candidly  confesses,  to  bear 
the  heavy  trouble  and  bewildering  care 
that  w’eigh  down  the  earners  of  bread. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  sing  of  names  rernem- 
bere<l,  which,  precisely  because  they  are 
not  living,  can  ne’er  be  dead.  He  finds 
no  life  in  anything  living,  in  anything 
around  and  about  him ;  and  he  feels  no 
impulse  to  strive  vainly  to  vitalize  them ; 

“  Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  ray  due  lime^ 
Why  should  1  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  7 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  ira|>ortunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 

Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day.” 

The  realities  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  suggest  nothing  to 
him  save  the  averting  of  his  gaze.  They 
are  crooked ;  who  shall  set  them  straight  ? 
For  his  part,  he  will  not  even  try.  He 
knows  that  eflfort  would  be  vain ;  and  he 
warns  us  not 

”  To  hope  again,  for  aught  that  I  can  say.” 

He  feels  that  he  has  wings,  but  all  he  can 
do  with  them  is  to  beat  against  the 
ivory  gate.  He  sings  only  for  those 
who,  like  himself,  have  given  np  the  age, 
its  boasted  spirit,  its  vaunted  progress, 
its  infinite  vulgar  nothings,  and  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  sleepy  region.  Not 
only  conscious  of,  but  vitally  imbued 
with,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  words, 
when  applied  to  such  a  period  as  this, 
that 


“  He  only  lives  with  the  world’s  life 
Who  has  renounced  his  own” — 

Mr.  Morris  refuses  to  renounce  the  latter, 
and  throws  over  all  the  sights,  sounds, 
and  struggles  of  the  former,  such  as  they 
are,  to  quote  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore, 
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“  in  these  last  days,  the  dregs  of  Time.” 
Having  done  so,  he  invites  us  to 

“  Forget  six  conntiea  overhung  with  smoke, 
Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston -stroke. 
Forget  the  spreading  ot  the  hideoua  town,” 

and  to  forgive  him  that  he  cannot  ease 
the  burden  of  our  fears,  but  can  only 
strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss  in 
the  golden  haze  of  an  irrevocable  past. 
Again  and  again  he  repeats  what  it  is  he 
can  and  what  it  is  he  cannot  do : 

“Yet  as  their  words  are  no  more  known  aright 
Through  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  no  man 
Can  any  more  across  the  waters  wan 
Behold  those  singing  women  of  the  sea — 

Once  more  I  pray  you  all  to  pardon  me. 

If  with  my  feeble  voice  and  harsli  I  sing, 

Fnim  what  dim  memoriea  may  chance  to  cling 
About  men's  hearts,  of  lovely  things  once  sung 
Beside  tlie  sea,  while  yet  the  world  was  young.” 

A  certain  comparative  feebleness  there 
may  l>e  in  his  voice — must  be,  indeed,  in 
any  voice  that  is  laden  with  the  sup- 
pres-sed  sobs  of  back  looking  regret,  as 
contrasted  with  one  firmly  charged  with 
jiresent  messages  or  confident  presages 
of  a  grand  approaching  fiitnre ;  but 
harshness  is  there  none,  here  or  ever,  in 
the  strains  of  this  dulcet  client  of  Apollo. 
Hut  whether  feeble  or  harsh,  or  whatever 
to  men’s  ears  it  may  fairly  seem,  his 
muse  refuses  to  wander  from  the  sleepy 
region : 

“Alas!  what  profit  now  to  tell 
The  long  unwearied  live».  of  men 
Of  past  days — threescore  y?ars  and  ten, 
Unbent,  uuwriukled,  beautiful. 

Regarding  not  deaih’s  flower-crowned  skull, 
But  with  some  damsel  intertwined 
In  such  love  as  leaves  hop©  behind  I 
Alasl  the  vanished  days  of  bliss. 

Will  no  god  send  some  dream  of  thia, 

Tliat  we  may  know  what  it  has  been?” 

For  all  the  unprofitable  nature  of 
reverting  to  these  vanished  days,  he 
never  quits  them.  Hut  he  is  conscious 
all  the  while  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  for 
a  poet,  a  maker,  a  seer,  to  turn  his  back 
on  his  own  time  in  order  to  dwell, 
through  nieniory,  in  “  that  flowery  land, 
fair  beyond  w'ords,”  his  love  for  which, 
he  declares,  no  scorn  of  man  can  kill : 

“Thence  I  brought  away 
Some  b1os.soms  that  before  my  footsteps  lay, 

Not  plucked  by  me,  not  over-fresh  or  bright; 

Yet  since  they  minded  me  of  that  delight. 
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Within  the  pa(tefl  of  this  book  I  laid 
Tlieir  lender  petals,  there  in  peace  to  fade. 

Dry  are  they  now,  and  void  of  all  their  scent 
And  lovely  color;  yet  what  once  was  meant 
By  these  dull  stains,  some  men  may  yet  descry, 
As  dead  upon  the  quivering  leaves  they  lie.” 

What  beautiful  humility  in  the  meta¬ 
phor  !  Yet,  we  are  constrained  to  add, 
what  truth  1  What  delicate  loveliness, 
what  rich  hues,  what  lingering  fragrance 


even,  in  the  tales  of  “  The  Earthly  Para¬ 
dise,”  and  in  the  rhymed  story  of  “  The 
Life  and  Death  of  J  ason  ”  !  iWt,  for  all 
that,  the  delicacy,  the  color,  the  scent, 
are  as  of  pressed  flowers,  “  not  plucked 
by  me.”  How  far  short,  then,  of  not 
being  plucked  at  all,  but  still  bright,  dew- 
sprinkled,  odoroas,  and  blossoming 

"In  lovely  meadows  of  the  ranging  land. 
Wherein  ere  while  I  had  the  luck  to  stand  1  ” 


Intelleetnal  Obeerrer. 
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PROFK.S.SOR  Phillips  has  produced  a 
classical  work  on  the  most  interesting  of 
European  volc.anoes.  In  it  he  has  collect¬ 
ed  together  a  mass  of  matter  of  the  high¬ 
est  scientific  imjiort,  while  his  clear  de¬ 
scriptions  and  graceful  style  will  secure 
for  his  labors  a  wider  circiilution  amongst 
the  class  of  general  readers  than  is  often 
attained  bv  an  exact  and  learned  book. 
The  W’ork  is  illustrated  by  eleven  plates 
and  thirty-five  “  diagrams,”  some  of 
which  are  justly  so  designated,  while 
others  are  artistic  sketches  made  by  the 
author,  and  evincing  no  ordinary  amount 
of  technical  skill. 

Tlie  early  history  of  Vesuvius  as  a  vol¬ 
cano  is  unknown.  Previous  to  the  great 
eruption  of  a.u.  79,  the  mountain  had 
experienced  a  long  period  of  repose. 
Seneca,  who  lived  a  little  earlier  than 
the  outburst  of  79,  noticed  the  erujitive 
character  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  and 
Strabo,  about  30  b.c.,  “  remarking  the 
cindery  aspect  and  cavernous  rocks,  as  if 
eaten  by  fire,  conjectured  that  in  amaent 
times  the  country  was  all  in  a  state  of 
burning,  being  full  of  fiery  cavities, 
though  now  extinct  for  want  of  fuel ;  ” 
and  he  adds,  “  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause 
of  its  fertility'.”  Vitruvius  is  also  cited 
by  Profes-sor  Phillips  as  having  preserv¬ 
ed  a  tradition  that  at  some  period,  which 
had  become  antique  by  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vesuvius  had  vomited  fire 
amongst  the  fields  ;  and  Tacitus  is  quo¬ 
ted  to  show  that,  in  his  mention  of  the 
eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  he  speaks 

*  “Vesuvius,”  by  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  Hon. 
Fellow  of  Msgdaleu  College,  Oxford,  P.O.L.  Oxford, 
LLD.  Cambridge,  LLD.  Dublin,  F.R.S.,  F.G.8., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clareudou  Press. 


of  that  incident  as  a  repetition  of  what 
h.ad  occurred  “long  ages  before.”  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  (b.c.  45)  likewise  states 
that  “the  whole  region  was  named 
I’hlegrwan,  from  the  culminating  point 
now  called  OCeffoi^'tof,  bearing  many  indi¬ 
cations  of  having  emitted  fire  in  ancient 
time.” 

The  fertility’  of  the  soil  and  the  long 
continuance  of  rest  had  encouraged  the 
growth  of  a  numerous  population  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  mountain,  and  their 
first  alarm  seems  to  have  been  excited  by 
earthquakes,  one  of  which  shattered  the 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  at 
the  time  when  Xero  made  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Naples.  The  earth-shak¬ 
ings  continued  for  sixteen  years,  till  on 
the  24th  August,  A.n.  79,  they  m.ade  the 
“  whole  country  reel  and  totter,”  and 
then  came  the  eruption,  in  which  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  two  cities,  and  covered  a 
large  tract  of  country  with  suffocating 
ashes.  If  the  elder  Pliny  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  escaped,  we  should 
have  had  something  like  a  scientific  ac¬ 
count  of  what  occurred.  As  it  is, 
we  have  only  the  letters,  referring  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  uncle’s  death, 
written  by  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus, 
some  years  after  the  event.  The  Plinies 
w'ere  at  Misenum,  and  about  1  p.m.  on 
the  24th  of  August,  a.p.  79,  the  mother 
of  the  younger  one  called  attention  to  a 
curious  cloud  hanging  over  the  Vesuvian 
region.  From  the  distance,  it  was  not 
clear  from  which  mountain  the  cloud 
proceeded,  but  it  w’as  “  like  a  pine-tree, 
for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  form 
of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the 
top  into  a  sort  of  branches.”  Many 
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times  since  has  the  famous  “  pine-tree 
cloud  ”  hung  in  terrific  beauty  over  the 
landscape,  but  this  was  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  historic  period ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  wonder  that  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at 
Misenum,  at  once  ordered  a  light  vessel 
to  be  got  ready,  that  he  might  go  nearer 
and  examine  the  strange  phenomenon. 
His  nephew’s  preference  for  stopping  at 
home  with  his  books  seems  unaccounta¬ 
ble,  unless  we  ascribe  it  to  fear,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  explicit  declarations  that  no 
such  feeling  possessed  him,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  when  flying  with  his  mother  from  a 
destruction  which  he  consoled  himself 
with  thinking  threatened  the  whole 
world. 

As  the  elder  Pliny  w’as  passing  out  of 
the  house,  he  received  despatches  from 
Retina — the  site  of  the  modern  Resina, 
not  far  from  Herculaneum — soliciting  his 
aid,  as  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
fiery  perils,  except  by  sea.  He  proceed¬ 
ed  at  once  with  his  ships  towards  the 
coast,  but  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea 
threatened  to  leave  them  aground,  and 
the  showers  of  hot  cinders  and  stones 
made  it  impossible  to  take  the  direction 
he  intended  along  the  cost  by  Hercula¬ 
neum  and  Retina.  He  then  ordered  the 
pilot  to  carry  him  to  Pornponianus,  at 
Stabiae,  south  of  Pompeii,  and  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  that  citjr  from  the 
mountain.  Tlie  eruption  continued  with 
great  violence,  the  court  which  led  to  the 
apartment  in  which  he  retired  to  rest 
became  filled  with  stones  and  ashes, 
while  violent  concussions  shook  the 
houses.  Pliny,  Pornponianus,  and  the 
rest  of  the  company 'w’ent  into  the  open 
country,  with  pillows  tied  with  napkins 
on  their  heads.  They  walked  towaids 
the  shore,  intending  to  re-embark,  but 
the  w'aves  rendered  this  impossible,  and 
the  younger  Pliny  states  that  flames  and 
noxious  vapors  disj>ersed  the  party,  and 
speedily  caused  his  uncle’s  suflfocation. 
Professor  Phillips  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  this  description  of  the  closing  scence. 
He  thinks  flames  and  sulphurous  vapors 
could  hardly  be  present  at  Stabiai,  ten 
miles  from  the  centre  of  the  eruption. 

The  difference  lietween  modern  and 
ancient  times  is  very  strikingly  showui  in 
the  paucity  of  information  which  has 
come  down  to  us  concerning  this  tre¬ 
mendous  eruption.  No  scientific  travel¬ 


lers,  or  unscientific,  but  graphic  “  special 
correspondents,”  hastened  to  collect  par¬ 
ticulars.  Young  Pliny  does  not  say  a 
word  about  the  fate  of  the  two  cities,  al¬ 
though  he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
lesser  horrors  at  Misenum,  which  affected 
his  mother  and  himself.  Martial,  writing 
a  few  years  after  the  event,  makes  a  pass¬ 
ing  allusion  to  both  the  devastated  towns, 
and  Dion  Cassius  long  after  (a.I).  230) 
spe.aks  of  them  briefly  as  buried  under  an 
“  inexpressible  quantity  of  dust.” 

Pompeii  was  overwhelmed  with  dry 
ashes,  while  Herculaneum  was  either 
buried  in  erupted  mud,  or  what  may  per¬ 
haps  be  more  likely,  under  dust  convert¬ 
ed  into  mud  by  torrents  of  rain.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  convinced  that 
the  city  was  covered  with  “  liquid  mud  ” 
issuing  from  Vesuvius,  and  he  saw  the 
head  of  a  statue  dug  out,  and  leaving  a 
perfect  impression  in  the  tufa,  which  had 
encased  it  like  a  mould. 

Previous  to  the  eruption  of  79,  the 
mountain  appears  to  have  presented  the 
form  of  a  single  cone,  truncated  and 
hollowed  out  at  the  top.  In  the  year 
203,  what  Dion  Cassius  calls  a  “  mighty 
conflagration  ”  occurred,  confined  to  the 
middle  of  the  mountain,  and  from  his  de¬ 
scription  Professor  Phillips  concludes 
that  nothing  like  the  modern  cone  of 
Vesuvius  was  then  known  ;  but  that 
some  idea  was  preserved  of  a  mountain 
top  more  elevated  and  more  contracted 
than  that  left  after  the  eruption  of  a.d. 
79. 

In  472  there  was  a  great  outpouring 
of  ashes,  spreading  as  far  as  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  512,  685,  and  993  w'ere  also  year.s 
of  eruption,  and  in  1036,  Fr.incis  Scot,  in 
his  “  Itinerary  of  Italy,”  relates  that  it 
happened  not  only  from  the  top,  but  its 
sides,  and  that  its  burning  products  ran 
into  the  sea.  In  1049  more  lava  cur¬ 
rents  are  described  as  running  to  the  sea. 
An  eruption  is  also  mentioned  in  1138, 
and  in  1139  Vesuvius  was  reported  to 
have  flamed  for  eight  d.ays,  and  to  have 
ejected  so  much  dust  and  stones  for 
thirty  days,  that  the  whole  interior  was 
consumed,  and  the  crater  is  stated  to 
have  remained  empty  till  1631,  though 
volcanic  activity  was  manifested  in  1306 
and  1500. 

“  December  a.d.  1631  occurred  the 
great  convulsion,  whose  memorials  are 
written  widely  on  the  western  face  of 
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VeBuvius  in  mined  villajjes,  and  left  in 
layers  of  aslu's  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
country,  or  in  heaps  of  mud  swept  down 
hy  hot  water  floods  from  the  crater. 
The  crater  itself  was  dissipated  in  the 
convulsion.”  This  jireat  commotion  oc¬ 
curred  sixteen  centuries  after  the  Plinian 
eruption,  and  “since  then  the  mountain 
has  never  been  at  rest.” 

Professor  Phillips  erives  a  table  of  the 
eruptions  of  Etna  and  Lipari,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  volcanoes  of  the  I’hlegriean  tract 
known  to  have  occurred  since  the  sixth 
century',  n.c.,  in  which  none  were  record¬ 
ed.  In  the  fifth  century,  n.c ,  Etna  and 
Lipari  made  two  eruptions,  and  one  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Phlegra?an  fields.  In  the 
second  century,  B.r.,  there  were  five 
Etna  and  Lipari  eruptions,  and  two  in 
the  first  century,  together  w'ith  one 
Phlegriean  outburst.  In  the  first  centu¬ 
ry,  A.i).,  one  took  place  in  Etna,  and  one 
great  one  in  Vesuvius.  In  the  third 
century,  a.p.,  Etna  and  Vesuvius  had  an 
eruption  each,  and  Vesuvius  did  not  make 
two  in  a  century  until  the  eleventh,  a.d., 
was  reached.  It  was  not  till  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that  more  than  tw'o  Ve- 
suvian  eruptions  occurred,  and  in  that 
century  there  were  four,  and  fourteen  of 
Etna  and  Lipari.  The  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry  witnessed  tw'enty-three  Vesuvian  and 
fifteen  Etnean  eruptions,  and  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  we  have  already  had 
twenty-four  \  esuvian  and  ten  Etnean 
outbursts.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Ice¬ 
landic  eruptions  seem  to  have  reached  a 
maximum  in  ]ioint  of  number  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  taking  the 
European  volcanoes  altogether,  it  would 
seem  that  “  not  less  than  2000  years  is 
the  average  interval  bqjween  two  epochs 
of  maximum  frequency  in  the  combined 
systems  of  active  Euroj)ean  volcanoes, 
and  th.at  these  apparently  separate  sys¬ 
tems  may  have  a  common  dej)endenco  on 
some  generally  recurring  condition  more 
extensive  than  the  whole  triangular  area 
within  which  they  are  placed.” 

Professor  Phillips  observes  that,  in 
considering  the  history  of  Vesuvius  as  of 
other  volcanoes, — as  indeed  of  other  na¬ 
tural  phenomena, — we  distinguish  not 
only  periods  of  greater  or  less  action,  but 
crises  of  violence,  and  epochs  of  unusual 
energy.  In  the  series  of  eruptions  from 
Vesuvius,  we  may  fix  on  those  of  a.d.  V9, 
1631,  1787,  1767,  1779,  1794,  1823,  1855, 
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1858,  as  among  the  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  their  lava  currents,  or  the 
abundance  of  ashes,  or  the  height  and 
splendor  of  the  eruptive  columns,  which 
often  seemed  to  de.serve  the  title  of  liquid 
fire  spouted  up  to  the  clouds.  The  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  eruptions  may  be  in  some 
degree  estimated  by  the  mass  of  lava 
ejected.  Thus,  in  a.d.  1737,  the  mass  of 
lava  was  estimated  at  10,237,096  c»ibic 
metres,  .and  in  a.d.  1794,  a  larger  quanti¬ 
ty  flowed,  estimated  at  20,744,445  cubic 
metres,  both  calculations  being  made  by 
Ilreislak.  “The  ashy  sliowers”  are  be¬ 
lieved  “  to  have  carried  three  times  as 
much  matter  from  Vesuvius  as  the  lava 
currents.” 

The  phenomena  associated  with  Ve¬ 
suvius,  and  similar  eruptions,  are  enu¬ 
merated  by  Professor  Phillips,  as  shak¬ 
ings  and  displacement  of  the  land,  retreat 
and  return  of  great  sea-waves,  or  raising 
se.a-bed,  the  sky  filled  with  uprushing 
vol'itnes  of  expanded  vapor,  speedily 
comlensing  in  clouds  and  rain.s,  jets  of 
stones,  melted  lava  and  scoriaj  thrown 
tip  to  great  heights,  and  frequently  fall¬ 
ing  in  parabolic  curves  at  distances  of 
six  and  eight  miles,  and  currents  of 
melted  rock,  flowing  over  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  or  bursting  forth  from  fis¬ 
sures  in  the  cone.  ^Ir.  Mallet’s  re¬ 
searches  show  that  earthquakes  are  not 
deep-seated.  In  the  Neapolitan  regions, 
the  concussions  producing  them  appear 
to  occur  at  about  eight  miles  depth,  at 
which  the  earth’s  temperature,  if  pre¬ 
sumed  to  increa.se  in  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
portion,  would  only  be  883’6°  F.,  less 
than  half  that  of  flowing  lava.  It  would 
seem  th.at  in  regions  of  volcanic  activity, 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  molten  mat¬ 
ter,  ready  to  rush  up  through  craters  or 
fissures  as  soon  as  sufficient  pressure  is 
applied  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  these  lava  reservoirs  are  con 
nected  with  a  general  mass  of  melted 
matter  below'  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth, 
or  whether  they  are  local  stores,  owing 
their  high  temperature  to  local  condi¬ 
tions,  and  not  directly  deriving  it  from 
central  heat. 

The  source  of  lava  floods  may  be 
much  deeper  than  that  of  earthquakes, 
without  any  connection  with  a  supposed 
central  incandescent  and  molten  mass. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Hopkins  showed 
that  if  the  interior  of  the  globe  was 
36 
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quite  fluid  from  heat,  the  earth’s  crust 
must  be  at  least  600  or  800  miles  thick ; 
but  recently  M.  Delaunay  has  objected 
that  the  molten  lava  may  be  much  more 
viscous  than  a  true  liquid.  Professor 
Phillijis  remarks,  that  the  interior  fluid 
can  only  be  of  the  nature  of  lava,  which, 
when  examined  at  the  surface,  flows  like 
thick  honey,  and  to  such  a  fluid  Mr. 
Hopkins’s  reasoning  does  not  apply. 
But  at  enormous  depths  the  heat  may 
be  suflicient  to  produce  really  fluid  lava 
without  viscosity.  The  earth  crust  can¬ 
not  be  supposed  of  uniform  thickness, 
like  the  wails  of  a  bottle.  Probably,  it 
is  extremely  irregular,  and  a  deemseated, 
or  central  molten  mass,  if  such  exists, 
may  communicate  by  channels,  often  ir¬ 
regular  and  narrow,  with  reservoirs  of 
molten  rock  at  higher  levels.  Under 
such  circumstances,  “  convection  ”  of 
heat  would  be  very  irregular,  and  our 
globe  might  contain  molten  matter, 
varying  from  simple  fluidity  to  viscosity 
and  pastiness.  The  central  heat  may 
set  up  chemical  actions  in  various  loc.ali- 
ties  not  far  removed  from  the  surface, 
and  those  actions  may,  as  in  laboratory 
experiments,  develop  more  heat,  and 
melt  rocks  in  their  vicinity  without  any 
further  aid  from  central  fire  than  that 
which  sufficed  to  bring  the  chemical 
force  into  play. 

Chemical  theories  of  volcanoes  should 
not  be  abandoned  loo  hastily.  They 
may  require  modification  as  science  ad¬ 
vances,  and  the  particular  views  of  Davy 
or  Daubeny  may  not  be  stistainable,  but 
it  does  not  seem  prudent  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  central  fire  and  primitive  unso- 
lidificd  terrestrial  matter  while  the  real 
condition  of  the  earth’s  interior  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  understood.  We  quite  agree  w'ith 
Professor  Phillips  that  a  complete  the¬ 
ory  of  volcanoes  should  contain  account 
of  the  consolidation  of  matter,  and  be  in 
harmony  with  the  general  history  of  the 
cosmos  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  say  that  the  fluidity  of  silicated 
matter,  .and  so  forth,  poured  out  by  volca¬ 
noes  is  due  to  the  “  inherent  heat  of  the 
globe.”  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  pro¬ 
ved  by  Fouque,  or  by  any  one  else.  Many 
lunar  craters  have  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  hardened  when  the  crust  of  our  satel¬ 
lite  was  in  a  pasty  state,  and  when  it  was 
much  nearer  the  earlier  stages  of  consol¬ 
idation  than  any  known  portion  of  our 
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earth,  as  at  present  existing.  If  we  as¬ 
sume  that  the  earth  and  moon  passed 
from  the  nebulous  or  gaseous  to  the  fluid 
state,  and  then  gradually  formed  a  solid 
crust,  early  volcanic  eruptions  would  con¬ 
sist  in  outbursts  of  the  central  fluid 
through  the  thin  walls  of  that  crust  while 
it  was  pasty,  or  as  soon  as  it  became  solid ; 
but  if  the  cooling  process  went  on  until 
the  crust  was  so  thick  that  no  lava 
could  be  forced  up  from  the  central  mol¬ 
ten  mass,  does  it  follow  that  eruptions 
would  cease  ?  Yes,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phillips’s  views,  but  not  so  if  ue 
admit  that  chemical  actions  give  rise  to 
local  fusions. 

When  great  reservoirs  of  molten  mat¬ 
ter  exist,  the  incursion  of  water  from  the 
sea  through  fissures  or  rocks  would  seem 
sufficient  to  account  for  earthquakes,  and 
for  the  pressure  necessary  to  elevate 
large  columns  of  lava,  and  cause  their 
overflow. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  which  IVtfessor  Phillijts  treats  in 
the  work  before  us  is  that  of  the  earth’s 
contraction  by  gradual  cooling.  This 
cooling  would  necessarily  take  place 
very  irregularly,  and  the  contraction  re¬ 
sulting  from  it  may  lead  to  great  dis¬ 
placements  of  particular  areas  least  able 
to  resist  the  disturbing  force.  The  crys¬ 
tallization  of  rocks  .also  leads  to  powerful 
expansions,  and  Professor  Phillips  con¬ 
siders  that  the  elcv.ation  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  coasts  noticed  by  Lyell  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  formation  below  it 
of  less  than  fourteen  feet  of  granite  in 
one  hundred  years.  He  says,  “  to  me  it 
appears  clear  that  on  the  general  fact  of 
a  cooling  globe,  two  great  systems  of 
movement  in  the  earth’s  crust  are  surely 
to  be  inferred  :  one  downward,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  determining  of  a  geuei  al  con¬ 
traction  to  particular  axes  and  centres ; 
the  other  upward,  arising  from  the  crys¬ 
tallization  of  rocks  whose  specific  gravity 
is  less  than  the  whole  mass.”  Such 
movements,  extending  over  large  areas, 
would  account  for  many  of  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  surfiice  we  can  trace. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  the 
learned  author  through  the  interesting 
details  he  luvs  so  skilfully  compressed  in¬ 
to  one  sm.all  volume.  Wliat  we  have 
said  will  lead  our  readers  to  it,'  .and  they 
will  infallibly  assign  to  it  a  liigh  rank 
amongst  the  scientific  works  of  our  time. 
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PART  III. 


Ix  dealinpf  with  the  accepted  views 
respecting  the  sidereal  and  nebular  sys¬ 
tems,  I  have  treated  the  two  systems  sep¬ 
arately.  In  fact,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  opinions — whether  w'e  take  the 
theory  of  those  who  look  upon  all  nebulae 
as  “island-universes,”  or  that  of  those 
who  consider  that  some  few  are  to  be 
excepted — the  sidereal  system  is  but  a 
member  of  the  nebular  system.  Just  as 
the  Sun  is  one  among  the  stars,  so  the 
Milky  Way  is  held  to  be  one  among  the 
nebula?.  • 

In  presenting  the  views  I  have  been 
led  to  entertain  respecting  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  I  shall  consider  the 
two  systems  together — for  this  reason, 
simply,  that  I  believe  them  to  form  but 
one  system. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  assert 
that  all  the  nebula?  lie  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Milky  Way.  There  may  be 
some  few  which  really  are  external  sys¬ 
tems.  For  instance,  I  think  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  spiral  nebula?  are  gal¬ 
axies  resembling  onr  own.  But  that  the 
majority  of  the  nebula?,  and  esjiecially 
such  objects  as  the  great  star  cluster  in 
Hercules,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  exter¬ 
nal  universes,  I  am  disposed  wholly  to 
deny. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  able 
at  once  to  show  the  extreme  improba¬ 
bility  that  even  such  an  object  as  the 
Andromeda  nebula  is  an  external  uni¬ 
verse  on  the  assumption  that  the  accepted 
view  of  the  sidereal  system  is  the  true 
one.  Let  us  consider.  In  the  Milky 
W ay  we  are  supposed  to  have  an  aggre¬ 
gation  of  suns  separated  from  each  other 
— throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
galaxy — by  distances  comparable  with 
the  distance  which  separates  our  Sun 
from  the  nearest  fixed  stars.  But  so 
widely  are  the  outer  parts  of  the  3Iilky 
Way  separated  from  us,  that — though 
composed  in  this  manner — they  appear 
even  in  our  most  pow'ei-ful  telescopes 
as  mere  patches  of  filmy  light.  Nay, 
there  are  streams  of  light  so  faint,  that, 
in  the  clear  skies  of  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere,  and  examined  by  such  an  observ¬ 


er  as  Sir  John  Ilerschcl,  with  a  reflector 
eighteen  inches  in  aperture,  they  appear 
but  as  a  scarcely  perceptible  stippling 
or  mottling  of  the  teles«*o|»ic  field  of 
view,  and  that,  to  quote  Sir  John’s  own 
words,  “  the  idea  of  illusion  has  contin¬ 
ually  arisen  subsequently.”  Now  what 
the  distance  of  these  streams  from  us 
may  bo,  wo  cannot  say  ;  nor  is  it  impor¬ 
tant  for  my  present  purjiose  that  we 
should  be  able  to  form  any  estimate  on 
this  jioint.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  that 
this  distance — whatever  it  may  be — must 
be  looked  upon  as  certainly  not  greater 
than  the  radius  of  the  great  disc  formed 
by  the  sidereal  system.  Such  a  disc 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  a  distance 
many  times  exceeding  its  own  diameter 
before  it  would  present  the  dimensions 
of  the  Andromeda  nebula,  or  of  the 
largest  globular  clusters.  Now',  if  the 
outer  parts  of  the  sidereal  disc,  removed 
from  us  by  only  the  radius  of  the  disc, 

firesent  so  faint  an  appearance  to  us  as 
las  been  described  above,  how  incon¬ 
ceivable  would  be  the  faintness  of  the 
whole  disc  when  removed  to  a  distance 
exceeding  its  own  diameter  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  It  w’ould  not  only  not 
be  resolvable  into  discrete  stars  by  any 
telescope  yet  constructed,  but  it  would 
be  absolutely  invisible  in  a  telescope  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  Parsonstow’n  reflector  a 
hundred-fold  in  power. 

I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  above 
reasoning,  founded  as  it  is  on  supposi¬ 
tions  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit. 
But  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  forces  us  to  ac¬ 
cept  one  of  two  conclusions,  both  ol 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  re¬ 
ceived  opinions.  We  must  either  admit 
that  the  outer  parts  of  our  galaxy  differ 
wholly  in  constitution  from  the  jiarts 
W’hich  lie  in  our  neighborhood,  or  we 
must  deny  that  the  assumed  external 
clusters  bear  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  our  ow'n  sidereal  system. 

I  turn,  however,  to  the  examination  of 
the  stellar  and  nebular  systems  on  prin¬ 
ciples  more  closely  according  with  ob¬ 
served  appearances. 

We  have  seen  that  the  elder  Ilerschel 
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was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  nehuhe  forms  a  zone  resembling 
the  Milky  Way,  but  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  its  course.  Had  this  been  the  case,  a 
negative  argument  of  some  force  might 
have  been  de«luced  in  favor  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  independence  of  the  stellar  and  ne¬ 
bular  systems.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  ne- 
bulte  really  form  a  system  of  i>land-uni- 
verses,  and  our  galaxy  be  but  a  member 
of  this  system,  it  would  be  antecedently 
improb.able  that  the  a[>parent  distribu¬ 
tion  of  nebulaj  should  exliibit  any  coiTe- 
spondence  whatever  with  the  apparent 
distribution  of  stars.  To  take  a  perfectly 
parallel  case : — The  Sun  is  undoubtedly  a 
member  of  the  sidereal  system,  and  we 
see  that  there  is  no  correspondence,  nor 
any  approach  to  corre.spondence,  be¬ 
tween  the  position  of  the  Milky  Way  (or 
the  apparent  zone  of  stellar  aggregation) 
and  the  position  of  that  medial  plane 
near  which  all  the  members  of  the  solar 
system  are  obser\’ed  to  travel.  If  there 
had  been  any  correspondence  of  this  sort, 
it  must  have  been  looked  upon  either  as 
a  very  singular  coincidence,  or  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  law  of  association,  into 
the  nature  of  wdiich  astronomers  would 
have  set  themselves  to  inquire.  Now  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  anticipating  that 
any  associ.ation  should  exist  between  the 
position  of  a  svstem  of  universes,  and 
the  position  of  the  galactic  disc  which  is 
assumed  to  Ik;  a  member  of  that  system  : 
nay,  I  can  asseit  with  absolute  certainty 
(on  the  assumption  implied)  th.'it  no  such 
association  uecessarily  exists — since  the 
spiral  and  ellijttic  nebula*,  which,  by  the 
assumption,  are  members  of  this  system 
of  universes,  exhibit  every  variety  of 
position.  Therefore,  h.ad  there  been  any 
correspondence  of  the  kind  conceived — 
that  is,  had  there  been  a  zone  of  nebulae 
nearly  coincident  in  position  with  the 
zone  of  the  Milky  Way — we  should  have 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  explain 
that  correspondence  as  the  eifect  of  a 
very  singular  coincidence-^— unless  we 
gave  up  the  theory  that  the  nebulae  do, 
indeed,  form  a  system  of  universes 
whereof  the  galaxy  is  but  a  member. 

Now'  I  have  been  particular  in  dwell¬ 
ing  on  this  point,  because  the  discovery 
that  Ilerschel  had  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  zone  of  nebulae,  brought 
with  it  a  remarkable  result.  We  have 
seen  th.at  the  central  region  of  the  north- 
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cm  cluster  of  nebula;  lies  very  near  the 
pole  of  the  Milky  Way — so  ne.ar,  indeed, 
that  the  younger  Ilerschel  places  thi** 
coincidence  of  position  amongst  the 
phenomena  which  any  one  w'ho  attempts 
to  give  a  consistent  theory  of  the  nebular 
system  must  account  for.  We  see,  then, 
that  there  is  a  coincidence,  not  precisely 
of  the  kind  contemplated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph,  but  marked  eimugh  in  its 
character.  And  we  see  also  that  Sir 
John  Ilerschel — apparently  without  no¬ 
ticing  the  important  conclusion  to  which 
his  words  tend — points  out  that  w’e  can¬ 
not  reasonably  ascribe  this  coincidence 
to  the  effects  of  chance-distribution,  but 
must  assign  a  cause  for  it.  If  Ilerschel  is 
right,  if  accident  is  7xot  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
planation  hf  this  coincidence,  then,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  w*e  can  adopt  no  other  con¬ 
clusion  than  this — that  nebulae  do  not 
form  a  system  of  external  universes,  but 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  side¬ 
real  system. 

But  W’e  have  seen  *  that  there  exists 
in  reality  an  association  betw'een  the  ap¬ 
parent  distribution  of  nebulae  and  stars, 
which  is  much  more  remarkable  than  the 
one  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel. 
For,  along  that  very  zone  of  the  heavens 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Milky  Way, 
there  is  marked  absence  of  nebulae.  If  w’e 
except  certain  star-clusters,  which  ex¬ 
hibit  so  singular  a  relation  to  the  Milky 
Way  that  Sir  John  Ilerschel  considers 
they  must  belong  to  it,  we  shall  find  that  of 
6000  and  more  nebula*  which  have  been 
discovered  by  astronomers,  there  are 
scarcely  fifty  which  lie  on  a  zone  occupy¬ 
ing  a  full  tenth  part  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  central  line  of  this  zone  is 
not  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Milky  Way,  but  lies  more  nearly  along 
that  great  circle  through  Orion,  Perseus, 
Cygnus,  Lyra,  etc.,  near  to  which  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  more  brilliant 
stars  are  found  collected. 

Now,  the  existence  of  a  zone  in  which 
nebulae  are  markedly  W'anting  is  a  much 
more  rem.ark.able  phenomenon  than  the 
existence  of  a  zone  very  rich  in  nebida; 
would  have  been.  We  see,  for  instance, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Milky  Way 
among  the  stars  is  very  easily  accounted 


*  See  “  Notes  on  Nebulae  ”  in  The  Student  for 
Morch,  1663. 
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for  by  the  supposition  th:it  the  sidereal 
system  forms  a  species  of  disc.  Ibit  if 
there  were  a  zone  wiinting  in  stars,  liow 
should  we  have  explained  so  strange  a 
]»henonienon  ?  It  is  clear  that  we  should 
either  have  to  .assume  the  existence  of 
tico  sidereal  systems,  between  which 
our  sun  was  situate  ;  or  else  to  adopt  the 
almost  equally  bizarre  theory  that  the 
stars  formed  a  cylindiical  system,  very 
long  in  comparison  with  its  thickness,  so 
lliat  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun — 
|)laced  somewhere  near  the  axis  of  the  sys¬ 
tem — very  few  st.ars could  l>e  seen  in  direc¬ 
tions  .at  right  angles  to  that  axis.  And,  if 
the  zone  were  very  distinct,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  zone  free  from  nebula*,  the  for¬ 
mer  hypothesis  would  .alone  be  available. 

It  results,  then,  that  if  nebnlse  really 
belong  to  external  space,  they  mnstform 
two  systems,  our  own  galaxy  occupying 
a  place  between  the  two.  Improbable 
as  this  conclusion  appears,  we  cannot 
escape  from  it,  nor  from  this  further  im¬ 
probability,  that  the  sidereal  disc  should 
have  a  position  almost  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  the  centr.al  parts 
of  the  two  nebular  systems — unless  ire 
concede  that  the  nebxdas  belong^  for  the 
most  part^  to  our  galactic  system.  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  view'  and  the  utter  improbability  of 
either  of  the  two  former  assumptions. 

lint  again,  let  us  recall  the  results  of 
the  discussion  resjiecting  the  extinction 
of  light.  We  saw  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  rejecting  the  theory  that 
light  suffers  appreciable  extinction  within 
the  limits  of  our  galaxy.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
notice  that  the  theory  thus  rejected  is 
not  only  not  unfavorable  to  the  views  I 
am  seeking  to  maintain,  but  leads  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  establishment.  For  if  we 
assume  with  Struve  that  the  outer  parts 
of  the  Milky  Way  are  hidden  from  our 
view',  even  with  Ilerschel’s  eighteen-inch 
reflector,  through  the  effects  of  extinc¬ 
tion,  then,  d,  fortiori,  all  outer  systems 
must  be  hidden  from  us,  unless  their  com¬ 
ponent  stars  exceed  the  brightest  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  system  many  thousand-fold 
in  splendor.  We  see,  then,  th.at  the 
theory  of  extinction  at  once  excludes  all 
belief  that  the  nebulaj  are  external  side¬ 
real  systems  rembling  or  in  any  sense 
comparable  w’ith  our  own. 


Now  it  has  been  assumed,  somewhat 
too  hastily  I  think,  that  the  only  av.ail- 
able  explanation  of  the  difficulties  which 
induced  Struve  to  accept  the  theory  of 
the  extinction  of  light,  lies  in  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  stars  composing  the  side¬ 
real  system  are  much  less  densely  strewn 
round  its  border  than  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Sun.  It  appears  to  me  th.at, 
although  in  all  probability  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  density  of 
stellar  aggregation  as  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  galaxy  increases,  yet 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  outer 
stars  are  inferior  also  in  magnitude  ami 
splendor* — and  perhaps  in  a  much  more 
marked  degree.  To  me,  indeed,  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  such  inferiority 
appears  altogether  irresistible. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the 
naked-eye  aspect  of  the  Via  Lactea.  Is 
it  such  as  would  be  pre.sented  if  the  side¬ 
real  system  really  h.as  the  figure  assigned 
to  it  by  Sir  Win.  Ilerschel  ?  I  am  not 
here  discussing  the  first  assumption  made 
by  Ilerschel, — th.at  there  exists  a  certain 
approach  to  uniformity  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  stars  throughout  the  galaxy.  He 
w'as  the  first  to  admit  that  this  idea  must 
be  abandoned.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
Herschel’s  estimate  of  the  irregularity  of 
our  galaxy  fell  far  short  of  the  reality. 
The  sidereal  system  must  be  looked  upon 
.as  composed  of  streams  and  sprays  and 
clusters  of  stars  aggreg.ated  together 
w'ithout  any  discoverable  laws.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Milky  Way  to  the  naked 
eye  strongly  suggests  a  constitution  of 
this  sort.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that 
the  galaxy  forms  a  continuous  ring  of 
light  upon  the  heavens.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Near  Argo,  the  m.ain  stream 
is  divided,  .across  one  of  its  widest  and 
most  brilliant  portions,  by  a  dark  rift  of 
considerable  extent.  The  narrower 
stream  which  runs  side  by  side  with  a 
portion  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Milky- 
Way  is  also  discontinuous ;  .again,  the  ga- 

*  Sir  Jolin  llerscliel  speaks  of  certain  stars 
seen  in  parts  of  the  galaxy  as  appearing  small, 
“  not  by  reason  of  excessive  distance,  but  of  a 
real  inferiority  in  size  or  brightness.”  But  he  is 
not  here  supporting  the  theory  we  have  mentioned 
above.  I  am  speaking  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
outer  stars  on  the  average,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  stars  near  the  centre  of  the  galaxy ; 
Ilerschel  is  speaking  of  the  inferiority  of  certain 
members  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  galaxy  as  com¬ 
pared  w'ith  their  neighbors. 
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laxy  19  marked  in  some  places  with  lacu¬ 
nas  and  in  others  with  sudden  accessions 
of  splendor — phenomena  which  ap|>ear 
inexplicable  unless  we  assume  an  irrej'- 
ularity,  not  merely  in  the  distribution  of 
the  stars,  but  in  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  sidereal  disc. 

But  this  is  not  hll.  hlven  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  extreme  irregularity,  there 
still  remain  insurmountable  objections  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Milky  Way  has 
the  figure  of  a  disc.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  exists  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  close  by  the  Southern  Cross, 
a  strange,  roughly  circular — or  more 
correctly  a  pear-shaped  vacancy,  so  con¬ 
spicuous  that  it  has  obtained  among  sail¬ 
ors  the  name  of  the  Coalsack.  .  It  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a 
gap  of  this  figure  with  the  imagined  lon¬ 
gitudinal  extension  of  the  galactic  sys¬ 
tem.  And  it  is  equally  difficult  to  ac- 
co»mt  for  the  phenomena  described  in 
the  following  passage  of  Ilerschel’s  “As¬ 
tronomy”  : — From  the  neighborhood  of 
Eta  Argus  the  Milky  Way  “  crosses  the 
hind  feet  of  the  Centaur,  forming  a  cu- 
lious  and  shar/^y  d'Jiiied  semicircular 
concavity  of  small  radius,  and  enters  the 
Cross  by  a  very  bright  neck  or  isthmus 
of  no  more  than  3  or  4  degrees  in  breadth, 
being  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way.  After  this  it  immediately  ejjxinds 
into  a  broad  and  bright  mass.”  Still 
more  rem.arkable  and  significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  Coalsack  lies  “  in  the  midst 
of  this  bright  mass.”  All  these  phenom¬ 
ena  point  to  the  conclusion  th.at  the  Milky 
Way,  in  this  neighborhood  at  any  rate, 
is  really  what  it  api>ear8  to  be — a  belt 
or  zone  of  stars,  separated  from  us  by  a 
comparatively  starless  interval.  An  ir¬ 
regular  belt  of  this  sort  might  present 
the  varieties  of  form  indicated  .above,  .and 
might  be  transpierced  by  an  aperture  of 
any  figure  ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  a  disc-like  space,  irregularly  occupied 
with  streams  and  clusters  of  stars,  should 
be  so  transpierced  .as  to  exhibit  a  circular 
vacancy  to  an  eye  placed  near  its  centre. 

In  the  conclusions  just  deduced  I  am 
in  agreement  with  Sir  John  Ilerschel, 
who,  indeed,  says  in  one  place  that  the 
galaxy,  looked  .at  according  to  a  certain 
view,  would  “  come  to  be  considered  as 
a  flat  ring.”  But  he  nowhere  adopts  the 
consequences  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
this  view  of  the  subject  should  have  led 


him.  In  the  interpretation  of  another 
phenomenon  presented  by  the  Milky 
Way,  I  am  wholly  at  issue  with  him. 
He  says,  “  we  cannot,  without  obvious 
improbability,  refuse  to  .admit  that  the 
long  lateral  off  sets  which  at  so  many 
places  quit  the  mainstream  and  run  out  to 
great  distances,  are  either  planes  seen 
edgewise,  or  the  convexities  of  curved 
surfaces  viewed  tangentially,  rather  than 
cylindrical  or  columnar  excrescences 
bristling  up  obliquely  from  the  general 
level.”  To  me  the  obvious  improbability 
seems  to  lie  altogether  the  other  w'.ay. 
That  one  plane  or  curved  surface  should 
happen  to  be  seen  edgewise,  so  as  to  re¬ 
semble  a  long  and  narrow  lateral  offset, 
is  sufficiently  unlikely ;  that  several 
should  so  appear  is  utterly  improbable. 
The  obvious  improb.ability  conceived  by 
Ilerschel  apj>ear8  to  be  founded  on  the 
“oblique  bristling  up”  of  cylindrical 
star  sprays.  But  the  evidence  we  have 
already  had  of  the  extremely  irregular 
and  heterogeneous  conformation  of  the 
Milky  W.ay  is  sufficient  to  remove  .any 
difficulty  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  even 
among  the  stars  in  our  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  there  exist,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,*  decisive  evidences  of 
stream-formation.  The  star-streams  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye  are  far  too  marked 
to  be  the  result  of  chatice-distribulion ; 
and  I  anticipate  confidently  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  proper  motion  of  all 
the  stars  composing  any  stream  will 
suffice  to  show  how  intimately  they  are 
associated  together. 

Now  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that 
the  ])henomena  I  have  adduced  in  the 
j)reccding  paragr.ajdis,  afford  no  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  portions  of  the  galaxy’  are  composed 
of  stars  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  those 
which  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  solar 
system.  But  there  is  another  phenome¬ 
non  which,  when  properly  understood, 
seems  to  make  this  opinion  the  direct 
corollary  of  the  views  resulting  from  the 
former  phenomena : — 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  consider 
the  enormous  distance  at  which  the 
Milky  W.ay  must  lie  beyond  the  lucid 
stars,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  orbs  nearly  equalling  them  in 

♦  “Notes  on  SUir-.>«trcam9,’’  in  “Intellectual 
Observer  for  August,  1 867. 
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brilliancy,  we  cannot  but  contemplate 
with  amazement  the  singular  correspon¬ 
dence  which  may  be  traced  between  the 
configuration  of  the  Milky  Way  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  brilliant  fixed  stars 
in  its  neighborhood.  There  is  scarcely  a 
j)art  of  the  Milky  Way  in  which  there  is 
not  some  evidence,  more  or  less  marked, 
of  a  much  more  intimate  association  be¬ 
tween  the  lucid  stars  and  the  clustering 
orbs  which  constitute  the  galaxy,  than 
could  be  reasonably  looked  for  as  the 
result  of  chance-distribution.  Consider, 
for  instance,  that  bright  li^ht  cloud  be¬ 
tween  the  brilliants  which  lorm  the  noble 
cross  in  Cygnus  ;  and  the  equally  mark¬ 
ed  galactic  clustering  near  A(juila :  and 
note  that  this  arrangement  becomes  the 
more  significant  when  we  remark  that 
the  two  clusters  lie  on  different  streams 
of  the  Milky  Way,  which  is  double  in 
this  part  of  its  course.  Well  worth  no¬ 
ticing  also  is  the  conformation  of  the 
galaxy  where  it  traverses  the  festoon  of 
Perseus.  But  in  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere  there  is  a  much  more  marked 
agreement  between  the  Via  L.aotea  and 
the  lucid  orbs.  It  cannot  be  merely  the 
result  of  accident  that  the  double  curv'e 
of  bright  stars  which  forms  the  body  and 
tail  of  Scorpio,  should  so  closely  follow 
a  most  complicated  portion  of  the  Milky 
W.ay,  that  not  one  of  those  stars  should 
fall  on  a  part  of  the  he.avens  free  from 
milky  light.  Xor  can  it  be  accidental 
that  the  numerous  turns  and  windings  of 
the  Milky  Way  from  Antares  to  Sirius 
should  seem  in  every  case  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  attractive  influences  exerted  by 
the  leading  stars  in  its  neighborhood,  in¬ 
somuch  that  there  is  not  a  single  star  of 
the  first  four  magnitudes  on  any  of  the 
numerous  lacuna)  which  appear  in  this 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way.  * 

If  we  accept  the  evidence  afforded  by 
this  peculiarity,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  streams  of  stars  composing  the  Milky 
Way  are  very  much  nearer  to  us  than 
they  have  been  assumed  to  be,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  composed  of  stars 
far  inferior  in  brighttiess,  and  also  much 
more  closely  compacted,  than  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  solar  system. 

ITie  evidence  afforded  by  the  teles¬ 
copic  aspect  of  the  galaxy  strikingly  con- 


*  See  the  maps  of  the  Milky  Way  in  the  “  In¬ 
tellectual  Observer ’’  for  August,  1807. 


firms  this  conclusion.  I  shall  mention 
two  phenomena  alone,  as  space  will  not 
permit  me  to  deal  with  this  part  of  my 
subject  at  any  great  length.  The  first 
is  a  peculiarity  which  is  utterly  inex- 
plic.able  by  the  views  ordinarily  held — 
the  fact,  namely,  that  in  several  instances 
the  Milky  Way  is  observed  to  commence 
quite  suddenly,  so  that  one  half  of  the 
telescopic  field  of  view  will  be  occupied 
with  nebulous  light  or  with  closely 
aggregated  stars,  while  the  other  will  be 
perfectly  black — the  line  of  demarcation 
netween  the  two  portions  being  well  de¬ 
fined.  The  second  phenomenon  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  is  yet  more  sig¬ 
nificant.  In  sotne  instances,*  there  is 
seen  in  the  field  of  view  a  sharply  defin¬ 
ed  projection  from  the  Milky  Way,  the 
apex  of  the  projection  being  occupied 
by  a  lucid  star.  That  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  should  be  looked  on  as  accidental  is 
more  than  I  can  believe. 

Corresponding  to  the  association  be¬ 
tween  the  Milky  AVay  and  lucid  stars  is 
a  phenomenon  which  falls  here  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  irregular  nebula)  are  ob¬ 
jects  differing  altogether  in  character 
from  all  other  nebula* .  They  cover  a 
far  larger  space  on  the  celestial  vault, 
even  if  we  assume  that  their  discovered 
dimensions  afford  any  but  the  roughest  in 
dication  of  their  real  extent.  In  reality, 
however,  since  each  increase  of  telescop¬ 
ic  power  increases  the  apparent  dimen¬ 
sions  of  these  objects,  we  probably 
fall  far  short  of  the  truth  in  m.aking  such 
an  assumption.  Now,  as  we  have  seen 
fsee  “Notes  on  Nebulte”  in  the  STUUEN”r 
for  March,  1868),  these  irregular  nebula) 
are  associated  in  the  most  singular  man¬ 
ner  with  fixed  stars  in  the  same  field  of 
view*.  The  wisps  and  sprays  of  nebu¬ 
lous  light  which  streani  from  the  central 
convolutions  of  such  nebulae,  correspond, 
quite  closely  in  many  instances,  with 
streams  of  small  fixed  stars.  In  many 
of  these  nebuhe,  also,  there  are  streams 
of  faint  nebulosity  extending  towards 
fixed  stars,  and  acquiring  a  sudden 
brightness  around  them.  Now  it  seems 


*  I  write  from  memory,  not  having  by  me  the 
work  in  which  those  phenomena  are  recorded 
— Herschel’s  “  Results  of  Observation  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  noj)e.”  My  impression  is  that  ho  men¬ 
tions  several  such  instances ;  one  very  remarkable 
case  ho  certainly  mentions  and  illustrates  with  a 
ligure. 
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to  me  that  we  cannot,  without  utter  im¬ 
probability,  consiiler  such  an  arrangement 
as  accidental.  For  instance,  it' the  bright 
stars  s  and  i  Orionis  were  wholly  (lis- 
connected  with  the  great  nebula  in  Orion, 
how  enormous  would  be  the  antecedent 
improbability  that  these  orbs  should  ap- 
l)ear — as  they  do — involved  in  strong 
nebulosity,  connected  by  streams  of  faint 
nebulosity  with  the  great  nebula.  And, 
even  if  we  assume<l  this  to  be  possibly  due 
to  the  effects  of  chance-distribution,  how' 
should  we  explain  the  fact  that  similar  phe¬ 
nomena  arc  observeil  in  the  other  irregu¬ 
lar  nebulap,  and  notably  in  that  mysteri- 
ousobject  which  surrounds  Eta  Argus,  the 
most  remarkable  variable  in  the  heavens. 

Then,  also,  there  is  the  significant  fact 
that  all  the  irregular  nebuhe  fall  on  that 
very  zone  which  is  freest  from  ordinary 
nebula*.*  And  the  only  one  which, 
though  falling  on  this  zone,  does  not 
actually  fall  on  the  Milkj'  Way,  is  the 
Orion  nebula.  This  last  fact  seems  even 
more  significant  than  the  general  as¬ 
sociations  of  the  irregidar  nebuhe  with 
the  Milky  W.ay.  For  it  seems  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  brilliant  array  of  stars  in 
Canis  Major  and  Orion,  with  which  the 
Orion  nebula  is  a.«8ociated  (and  around 
certain  members  of  vehich  it  aetualh/ 
clings),  as  in  reality  far  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  neighboring  stream 
of  the  Milky  Way  than  the  ordinarily  ac¬ 
cepted  views  would  allow'  us  to  su])pose. 

I  pass  over  the  association  i>ften  ob¬ 
servable  betw'cen  those  remarkable  ob¬ 
jects  the  double  nebulae  and  double  stars, 
though  the  phenomenon  is  sufficiently 
significant.  Jiut  there  is  one  other  well- 
established  ])henomenon  which  deserves 
attentive  consideration.  Nebulae  have 


*  Ttiereis  a  notable  exception  to  this  law  in  tlie 
singular  nebula  30  Doradtla.  which  occurs  within 
the  greater  Magellanic  Cloud.  This  exception  is 
more  aignificant,  if  possible,  than  the  law  iiseir,  as 
will  appear  farther  on.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
Sir  John  Herschel  should  s{>eak  of  3U  iKtradOs  as 
“  unique  eren  in  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,’’  as 
if  it  ditfered  yet  more  markedly  from  objects  not 
belonging  to  the  Nubeculte.  whereas,  so  tar  as  one 
can  judge  from  his  own  description  and  pictures, 
this  nebula  presents  a  striking  resemblance  (in  its 
general  character)  to  that  which  surrounds  the  star 
Eta  ArgOs.  In  each  there  is  a  mass  of  irregular 
nebulosity  surrounding  a  central  condensation, 
within  which  is  a  well-defined  opening  free  from 
nebulous  light ;  and  the  brightest  star  within  the 
confines  of  each  nebula  occurs  on  the  brightest 
part  of  the  nebula  and  close  to  the  vacancy. 


been  observed  to  vary  in  ligbt,  or  even 
to  disappear.  Hind,  d’Arre.st,  and 
Schmidt  record  many  such  instances.  Are 
w'e  to  sujtpose  that  whole  galaxies  of  suns 
have  Htiffered  in  this  manner  total  or 
partial  extinction  ?  Such  a  supposition 
IS  absolutely  incredible.  Nor  can  I  look 
«>n  the  alternative  that  some  opaque  or 
semi-opa<{UC  substance  has  intervenetl 
between  us  and  these  objects  as  having 
any  re:vsonable  claim  to  act^eptance. 

The  phenomena  I  have  beeti  discussing 
sc-em  to  point  to  conclusions  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  which  have  been 
usually  accejtted  respecting  the  visible 
universe.  Instead  of  separating  the 
stars  and  nebula*  into  distinct  systems,  or, 
rather,  of  looking  on  the  stellar  system  as 
a  member  of  the  system  of  nebuhe,  we 
seem  compelled  to  look  oii  almost  every 
object,  visible  even  in  the  mo.-t  powerful 
telescope,  as  a  portion  of  one  system, 
which  comprises  within  its  r:inge  single, 
multiple,  and  clustering  stars,  irresolv¬ 
able  nebuhe,  gaseous  bodies  of  sym¬ 
metrical  and  unsymmetrical  figure,  and, 
in  all  probability,  myriads  of  other  forms 
of  matter  as  yet  undetected.  It  would 
be  rash  indeed  to  attempt  to  speculate  on 
the  processes  by  which  the  vi.sible  uni¬ 
verse  has  attained  its  present  figure. 
lJut  I  may  venture  so  far  as  to  point  to 
the  evidences  which  seem  att'orded  of  pro¬ 
cesses  of  aggregation,  leading — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  position,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
character,  of  the  masses  acted  upon — to 
the  formation  of  suns  of  greater  or  less 
splendor  and  magnitude,  of  stre.ams  and 
clusters  of  small  stars,  and  of  systems  in 
which  suns  and  stellar  streams  and  clus¬ 
ters  seem  to  be  intermingled.  These 
processes  seem  to  have  led  to  an  annular 
or  spiral,  rather  than  to  a  disc-shaped 
galaxy  ;  but  large  |)ortion8  of  the  matter, 
originally  distributed  perhaps  with  com¬ 
parative  uniformity,  appear  to  have  es¬ 
caped  the  influence  of  the.«e  jwoeesses. 
Either  because  they  have  been  subjected 
to  counteracting  attractions,  or  through 
the  influence  of  the  same  jjrinciple  which 
makes  the  centrifugal  force  near  the 
).>oles  of  a  rotating  globe  le.ss  than  that  at 
the  globe’s  equator,  this  portion  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  seems  to  have  been  free  to  form 
aggregations  in  regions  which  lie  near 
to  w'hat  may  be  called  the  polar  axis  of 
the  galaxy.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that 
these  aggregations  should  differ  very 
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much  in  character  from  those  which 
prevail  within  the  galactic  annulus,  nor 
tliat  within  the  former  alone  true  nchulaj 
should  be  found  profusely  distributed. 

The  only  irregular  nebula  which  has 
been  examined  with  the  spectroscope — 
the  great  Orion  nebula — shines  with 
light  whose  source  is  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  gaseous.  Lord  liosse  states 
that  the  slat's  visible  in  the  nebula, 
when  examined  with  his  giant  reflector, 
appear  as  red  points  of  light  upon  a 
bluish-green  back-ground  of  nebulous 
light ;  and  it  is  possible,  or  rather  prob¬ 
able,  that  these  points  of  light  proceed 
from  bodies  which  are  not  gtiseous.  Hut, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear 
tliat  there  is  in  the  Orion  nebula  an 
enormous  amount  of  gaseous  matter, 
forming  (it  would  seem)  a  connectetl 
but  irregular  system,  within  which  are 
involved  many  fixed  stars,  and  notably 
the  second  magnitude  star  *  Orionis, 
and  the  third  magnitude  star  t  Orionis. 
It  seems  fairly  presumable  that  the  other 
irregular  nebulae  consist  In  like  manner 
of  enormous  aggregations  of  the  same 
luminous  gas.  The  annular  and  planet¬ 
ary  nebula?  appear  to  be,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  gaseous  masses.  Now,  we  have 
seen  that  all  the  irregular  nebuhe  lie 
within,  or  close  to,  the  Milky  Way. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  annular 
nebula?,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
the  planetary  nebulae.*  The  Dumb-bell 
nebula,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ga¬ 
seous  nebula?  in  the  heavens,  also  lies  oji 
the  Milky  Way.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
gaseous  masses  revealed  to  us  by  the 
telescope  show  a  marked  tendonev  to 
aggregate  along  the  galactic  zone.  tr/<y 
tliis  should  be  the  case,  it  would  not  be 
e.asy — in  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge — to  determine ;  but  it  is  clearly 
not  a  i)henomenon  which  need  surprise 
us  when  once  we  have  accepted  the 
conclusion  that  stars  and  nebulie  form 
but  a  single  system.  I  do  not  consider 
that,  in  extra-galactic  space,  the  lumin¬ 
ous  gas  which  constitutes  the  common 
material  of  all  the  gaseous  nebulse  (for 
the  spectroscope  reveals  no  variety  in 
this  respectf)  is  in  reality  wanting.  It 

*  Of  thirty-four  planetary  nebula?  recorded  in 
the  “General  Catalojjue,”  no  lesa  than  twenty-one 
lie  within  15*  of  the  great  circle  centrally  dividing 
the  Via  Lactea. 

f  Some  of  the  gaseous  nebulte  give  a  spectrum 


probably  exists,  but  in  a  more  disper¬ 
sed  form  than  in  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  only  comets 
yet  ex.aniined  with  the  spectroscope  ex- 
liibit  (as  respects  the  lignt  from  the  nu¬ 
cleus)  the  same  three  lines  of  light  which 
form  the  sj»ectrum  of  the  gaseous  nebulse. 
Is  it  not  possible  that,  around  some  stars 
or  systems  of  stars,  comets  are  much 
more  thickly  congregated  than  around 
our  own  sun  ;  and  that,  in  places,  there 
may  even  exist  systems  of  comets  free 
from  stellar  influences  ?  If  we  suppose 
the  irregular  nebula?  to  result  from  the 
former  arrangement,  the  annular  and 
planetary  nebula?  from  the  latter,  we 
should  be  able  to  understand  the  per- 
nnanence  of  the  apparent  figures  of  these 
objects,  since  the  slow  motions  of  comets 
in  the  enormous  orbits  indicated  by  our 
hypothesis  would  not  be  appreciable 
even  in  hundreds  of  years. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  some 
significance  in  the  circumstance  that  so 
m.any  temporary  stars*  have  made  tlieir 
appearance  “  in  or  close  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Milky  Way,  and,”  as  the 
younger  Ilerschel  says,  “  only  within 
the  fiillowing  semicircle,  the  preceding 
semicircle  having  oflered  no  example  of 
the  kind.”  May  there  not  be  a  connec¬ 
tion  between  this  peculiarity  and  the 
circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  more 
remarkable  variables  lie  near  the  Milky 
Way?  I  have  already  noted  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  Eta  Argils  with  a  large  irreg¬ 
ular  nebula.  lietelgeux,  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  Orion  nebula,  is  another 
remarkable  variable.  Near  the  nebular 
region  of  Cygnus  there  are*  also  several 
variable  stars. 

The  Magellanic  Clouds  remain  to  be 
briefly  considered.  Two  arguments 
h.ave  been  made  use  of  to  show  that 
these  mysterious  objects  are  not  con- 


having  one  briglit  line;  others  given  three-lined 
spectrum ;  and  there  is  one  nebula  the  spectrum 
of  which  consists  of  four  lines.  But  it  is  presum¬ 
able  that  these  variations  result  only  from  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  these  nebula?, 
since  the  bright  lines  occupy  always  the  same  po¬ 
sition. 

♦  Mr  John  Ilerschel  says  “  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion;  ”  but,  since  this  was  written,  the  temporary 
star,  which  appeared  in  Corona  in  IVlay,  1866,  has 
formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  we  have  referred 
to.  It  is  probable  that  so-called  temporary  stars 
are  in  reality  merely  variables  of  long  period  and 
fitful  variability. 
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nected  with  the  galactic  system : — First, 
they  contain  forms  of  nebulse  not  met 
with  within  the  Milky  Way;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  streams 
of  nebulous  liglit  leading  from  the  Milky 
Way  towards  the  Nubeculae.  The 
former  .argument  presents  no  difficulty. 
It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  confirmation  of 
our  views  that  they  afford  an  easy  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  had  been  held  to  be 
a  scarcely  explicable  phenomenon.  That 
the  processes  of  aggregation  in  portions 
of  space  not  falling  within  the  galactic 
annulus,  should,  in  certain  regions,  lead 
to  the  exhibition  of  forms  seen  within 
that  region,  can  hardly  be  considered 
very  wonderful.  Hut,  in  connection 
with  the  second  argument,  there  is  a 
circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to.  Ilerschel  dw’ells 
forcibly  on  the  exceeding  barrenness  of 
the  regions  which  immediately  surround 
the  Nubecula;.  “The  access  to  the 
Nubecula  Elinor  on  all  sides  is  through 
a  desert,”  he  says,  in  one  place ;  and, 
among  his  notes  on  this  district,  we  find 
such  expressions  as  “a  miserably  poor 
and  barren  region  ;  ”  “a  region  of  utter 
barrenness  ;  ”  and  so  on.  Now,  this 
peculiarity,  so  far  from  confirming  Iler- 
schel’s  opinion  that  the  Nubeculae  are 
disconnected  with  the  sidereal  system, 
is  directly  opposed  to  it.  One  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  phenomenon,  if  one  looks 
oh  the  N ubeculie  as  aggregations  form¬ 
ed  within  regions  of  space  belonging  to 
the  sidereal  system — one  would  almost 
expect  that  tlie  neighborhood  of  such 
regions  should  be  deficient  in  splendor 


— drained  of  stars,  so  to  speak.  But 
if  the  Nubeculae  were  really  distinct 
systems  far  beyond  the  sidereal  system, 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  expecting 
that  their  neighborhood  should  be  more 
barren  than  other  portions  of  the  sky — 
still  less  that  it  should  be  oppressively 
barren.  May  we  not  go  farther,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  way  of  accounting 
for  so  remarkable  a  ])henomenon,  save 
on  some  such  hypothesis  as  we  have 
presented  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  that  the 
two  Nubecula;  are  so  nearly  circular  as 
to  render  the  assumption  that  they  are 
otherwise  than  globular  in  figure  utterly 
improbable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  farthest  part  of  either  globe  is  not 
much  farther  off  proportionately  than  the 
nearest  part.  Hence  the  Nubeculoe  show 
us  that  “  stars  of  the  seventh  .and  eighth 
magnitude  and  irresolvable  nebula*  may 
coexist  within  limits  of  distance  not  dif¬ 
fering  more  in  proportion  than  as  nine 
to  ten.”  Surely  this  circumstance  is  of 
greater  force  than  Sir  John  Ilerschel 
seems  to  assume.  He  says  that  “  it  must 
inspire  some  degree  of  caution  in  accept¬ 
ing  as  certain"  the  views  ordinarily  held 
respecting  stars  and  nebula;.  To  me  the 
fact  that  stars  and  irresolvable  nebulae 
appear  intermixed  in  the  Nubeculae  seems 
to  afford  decisive  evidence  of  the  justice 
of  the  views  which  I  have  been  induced 
to  accept  on  other  grounds.  In  the  face 
of  such  evidence,  the  old  theories  re- 
sj)ecting  the  universe  seem  to  become 
wholly  untenable. 


St  Paol't. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  SCOTCH  METAPHYSICIAN.* 


Sin  WiLUAM  Hamilton  was  a  man  of 
whom  Scotland  has  every  reason  to  be 
justly  nroudi  But  for  him,  she,  and 
indeed  Britain,  would  have  been  barren  of 
deep  philosophical  specuhation,  probably 

•  “  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Lofiric  and  Metaplijsics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Veitch,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London :  1869. 

“  Edinburgh  h^saaya."  By  Members  of  the 
University,  1856.  Edinburgh;  Adam  and  Charles 
Black.  Ksaay  VII. — “Sir  William  Hamilton.” 
By  Thomas  Spenser  Baynes,  LLB. 


even  of  much  philosophical  interc.st,  at  a 
time  when  on  the  Continent  great  and 
earnest  men  were  actively  engaged  in  its 
researches.  Thus  Sir  M  illiam  Hamilton 
was  remark,able  inasmuch  as  ho  revived 
the  study  of  philosophy  proj)er  in  these 
islands  ;  but  his  character  w.as  such  that, 
living  at  any  time,  he  would  have  made 
an  impress  ujMjn  tlie  thought  of  the  day. 
His  love  of  ])hilo8ophy  was  unbounded 
in  its  enthusiasm  and  untiring  in  its  energy, 
while  his  original  speculative  genius  was 
strikingly  great.  But  even  to  put  these 
aside,  his  almost  superhuman  learning,  and 
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the  rare  elevation  and  beauty  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  were  such  as  at  any  time  to  command 
admiration  and  to  compel  respect.  The 
present  memoir,  which  has  been  eagerly 
anticipated  for  some  time,  will  be  read 
with  much  interest,  even  by  those  w’ho 
have  hitherto  know'n  the  philosopher  and 
his  works  only  by  name.  Professor  V eitch 
has  done  his  work  with  great  care,  with 
a  painstaking  elaboration  and  combin.a- 
tion  of  the  materials  at  bis  command,  and 
with  a  genuine  love  and  admiration  of 
the  man  he  is  writing  about.  The  bio¬ 
grapher  has  not  always,  however,  shown 
himself  a  very  graceful  or  skilful  artist. 
His  materials,  if  ever  carelessly,  are  some¬ 
times  awkwardly  put  together,  and  once 
or  twice,  when  meaning  to  be  pathetic, 
he  has  only  succeeded  in  being  clumsy. 

Hamilton  had  almost  a  riglit  to  be  a 
Scotch  Professor.  His  grandfather,  on 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  William’s  father. 
His  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  a 
professor  of  Church  history  in  the  same 
university,  and  he  himself  was  born  in  a 
house  within  the  college  walls,  on  the 
8lh  of  March,  1788.  There  appears  to 
have  existed  in  Glasgow  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  grandfather  a  quaint  and 
genial  circle  of  men,  representatives  both 
of  the  academic  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  city.  For  the  sake  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  with  the  desire  to  cultivate  and 
give  scope  to  their  literary  propensities, 
they  formed  themselves  into  clubs.  Sir 
William’s  grandfather.  Dr.  Thomas  Ham¬ 
ilton,  was  a  prominent  member  of  two 
of  these, — the  Anderston  and  the  Hodge 
Podge.  The  Anderston,  founded  by 
Simson,  the  famous  restorer  of  ancient 
geometry,  was  the  oldest  and  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  all  the  clubs  in  Glasgow, 
and  used  to  meet  in  a  hostelry  in  what 
was  then  a  suburban  village.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  commenced  by  a  dinner 
at  two  o’clock,  when,  remembering  some 
of  the  celebrities  who  belonged  to  it.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Veitch  concludes,  that“  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  hen  broth  was  no  doubt  well-sea¬ 
soned  by  Attic  salt.”  The  Hodge  Podge 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  less 
classical  tyjre  than  the  Anderston,  if  wo 
are  to  judge  from  the  description  of  it 
given  in  some  doggerel  verses  by  its 
Laureate,  Dr.  John  More  : 


“A  club  of  choice  fellows  each  fortoight  em¬ 
ployed 

An  evening  in  laughter,  good  humour,  and  joy  ; 
Like  the  National  Council,  they  often  debate, 
And  settle  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  State.” 

Further  on  in  the  effusion,  and  in  the 
same  strain  of  pleasantry,  he  refers  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton  :  — 

“  He  who  leads  up  the  van  is  stout  Thomas  the  tall. 
Who  can  make  us  all  laugh,  though  he  laughs 
at  us  all; 

But  entre  nous,  Tom.  you,  and  I,  if  you  please. 
Must  take  care  not  to  laugh  ourselves  out  of 
our  fees.” 

Sir  William’s  own  father,  inheriting  the 
amiability  and  humor  of  “stout  Tho^ias 
the  tall,”  died  voung,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-second  year,  leav¬ 
ing  to  the  care  of  his  young  widow  two 
sons, — Willi.am,  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  Thomas,  who  became  the  bnlliant 
author  of  “  Cyril  Thornton,”  and  other 
works.  On  Mrs.  Hamilton  devolved  all 
the  arduous  duty  of  education.  She  was 
quite  equal  to  the  task,  being  a  woman 
with  considerable  strength  of  character, 
with  a  vein  of  sternness,  almost  harsh¬ 
ness,  mingling  with  her  mother’s  nature. 
When  quite  a  child,  we  find  that  love 
for  the  marvellous  and  romantic,  which 
in  after  years  in  his  hours  of  relaxation 
used  to  make  Il.amilton  read  the  “  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,”  “Frankenstein,”  and  the 
works  of  such  an  authoress  as  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  displayed  in  his  love  for  the 
graphic  illustrations  to  the  “  Pilgrim’s 
Progress”  and  the  “  Apocalypse,”  and, 
subsequently,  the  “  Ancient  History  ”  of 
Rollin,  and  the  “Natural  History”  of 
Buffon.  When  a  boy,  more  given  to 
active  out-door  exercise  and  to  sports  of 
all  kinds,  in  which  he  always  excelled, 
than  to  precocious  book-learning.  Still, 
although  his  almost  superabundant 
amount  of  vital  energy  found  its  readiest 
outlet  in  such  a  way,  he  ‘must  have 
expended  much  of  it  on  his  studies,  as 
we  find  him  attending  the  junior  Latin 
and  Greek  classes  at  the  University  at 
the  early  ago  of  twelve.  Much  to  his 
indignation,  and  much  against  his  youth¬ 
ful  sense  of  dignity,  he  Avas,  however, 
removed  from  the  University,  and  was 
sent  to  study  under  Dr.  Dean,  at  Brom¬ 
ley,  in  1801,  where  he  made  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  and  Avas  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  languages.  In  letters  to  his  mother, 
from  Jlromley,  we  have  interspersed 
with  accounts  of  his  school  work  anxious 
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inquiries  as  to  the  miantity  of  fruit  in 
the  orchard  at  Kindmuir,  as  to  wiiere 
he  was  to  spend  his  holidays,  and  as  to 
the  possibility  of  half-a-guinea  being 
forthcoming  from  the  maternal  purse, 
to  purchase  a  box  to  put  books  and 
“things”  into.  Two  years  later  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Scotland,  and  re-entered  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow',  where  he  soon  began 
a  career  of  brilliant  success,  and  where  he 
had  for  a  close  companion  Michael  Scott, 
the  author  of  “  Tom  Cringle’s  Log,”  tfec. 
JVIost  of  his  spare  time  and  the  college 
vacations,  which  in  Scotland  are  long, 
weje  spent  at  the  Manse  of  Midcalder, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  under 
the  healthy  instruction  and  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Somners ;  and  here  it  was 
he  began  his  first  essays  in  philosophy. 
But  not  as  a  hard  student,  or  as  a  young 
philosopher,  was  he  remembered  in  the 
village  of  Midcalder,  but  rather  as  a 
“  wild  boy  and  full  of  sjxirt,”  a  great 
hand  at  swimming  and  leaping,  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  the  healthy  activity  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  place, — a  king  among  iKiys, 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine, — a  study  which 
afterwards  was  of  great  use  to  him  in 
investigating  the  relations  that  exist  be¬ 
tween  Psychology  and  Physiology.  For 
the  medical  profession,  indeed,  he  appears 
to  have  been  destined  for  some  years,  no 
less  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends  than  by 
his  own  inclinations,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  following  up  his  studies  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  he  spent  the  winter  1806-7  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Here  the  passion,  which  had  first 
show'n  itself  when  a  student  of  Glasgow, 
of  collecting  rare  and  old  books  and  edi¬ 
tions, — a  propensity  which  was  to  make 
him  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  noblest 
libraries  ever  amassed  by  an  individual  col¬ 
lector, — was  developed,  and  to  his  moth¬ 
er’s  eyes  assumed  alarming  proportions. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  anxious  that  her 
boy  should  go  to  Oxford,  and  despite 
many  friends,  who  saw  in  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  only  a  lad  of  ordinary  abilities,  her 
desires  were  gratified  by  his  entering 
Balliol  College  as  a  Snell  Exhibitioner  in 
May,  1807.  The  impression  which  his 
personal  appearance,  character,  and  hab¬ 
its  of  study  left  on  the  students  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  was  very  re¬ 
markable.  The  few  men  who  knew  him 
and  who  now  survive,  all  concur  in  testi¬ 


fying  to  the  warm  feelings  of  admiration 
and  love  which  he  excited,  at  once  by 
the  manly  beauty  of  his  person,  his  court¬ 
eous  and  agreeable  manners,  the  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  his  demeanor,  the  force 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  extraordinary 
character  of  his  attainments.  Amongst 
those  who  have  left  reminiscences  of  his 
life  at  Oxford  are  Lockhart,  whose  fast 
friend  he  ever  was, — till  some  lamented 
and  unexplained  breach  occurred  in  after 
life, — Mr.  J.  H.  Christie,  and  Mr.  James 
Traill.  Those  Oxford  days  seem  to  have 
taken  a  fast  hold  upon  Lockhart,  and 
w’hen  he  w'rote  home  Hamilton’s  name 
was  repeatedly  to  be  found  in  his  letters ; 
and  it  was  Hamilton’s  tutor,  a  Mr.  I’ow- 
ell,  a  strange  being,  who  soon  found  that 
he  was  quite  as  unnecessary  to  his  pupil 
as  he  wished  his  pupil  to  be  to  him, 
whom  he  made  the  juototype  of  Daniel 
Barton  in  “Reginald  Dalton.”  From 
Mr.  Traill’s  reminiscences  of  the  future 

(irofessor,  we  glean  some  account  of  the 
loyish  sportiveness  of  his  early  days, 
which  it  is  useful  and  pleasant  to  record, 
as  we  are  not  in  general  apt  to  associate 
such  a  thing  with  the  hard  reading  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  philosopher  in  embryo.  W e 
read  of  how  the  two  friends  one  night 
strewed  crumbs  of  brea«l  soaked  in  wine 
for  a  mouse,  which  had  crept  out  during 
a  protracted  silence,  and  how  they  made 
the  discovery  that  men  and  mice  w'ere 
very  much  the  same  under  the  influence 
of  drink  ;  of  how  they  went  to  forage 
for  provisions  late  at  night  in  other  men’s 
rooms,  and  how  on  one  occ-asion  they 
narrowly  esca|>ed  being  brained  by  the 
jioker  of  a  brother  Scot  of  fiery  tempera¬ 
ment.  Some  of  the  stories  related  of  him 
are  of  the  nature  of  practical  jokes.  One 
morning  he  had  some  men  breakfasting 
with  him.  The  quality  of  the  chocolate 
w.as  much  praised.  When  it  came  round 
to  him,  he  looked  rather  suspiciously  at 
it,  and  asked  his  servant  how  he  made  it. 
Tlie  servant  replied,  “  In  the  usual  way  ; 
in  the  large  coffee  biggin.”  “  You  block¬ 
head  !  ”  said  Hamilton,  “  don’t  you  know 
that  was  what  I  boiled  the  child’s  head 
in  yesterday  ;  ”  an  announcement  w'hich 
must  have  had  a  strange  efiect  on  the 
party  at  breakfast,  knowing  as  they  did 
Hamilton’s  proclivities  in  anatomical 
study.  One  evening  with  another  party 
in  his  room,  making  midnight  eerie  with 
relating  ghost  stories  to  one  another,  ho 
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stole  unobservetl  out  of  the  room.  In  a  'success  in  it,  from  the  goodwill  of  friends 
little  while  the  party  was  startled  by  a  and  from  his  own  studies ;  but  if  he  made 
loud  single  knock  at  the  door ;  it  oj)ened,  medicine  his  mistress  he  could  not  con- 
and  a  human  skull,  shrouded  in  a  white  tinue  to  coquet  with  philosophy,  as  he 
sheet,  appeared  over  the  top  of  the  door,  could  do  if  he  embraced  the  legal  pro- 
gradually  rising  till  it  reached  the  roof  fession.  So  accordingly  to  the  study  of 
of  the  room,  when  it  stretched  out  a  pair  law'  he  betakes  himself,  and  in  July,  1813, 
of  lean  arms  over  the  awestruck  group.  '  passes  for  an  advoc.ate,  and  takes  up  a 
The  apparition  was  manufactured  by  pennancnt  residence  in  Editiburgh.  His 
Hamilton,  with  a  skull,  a  table-cloth,  a  interest  in  legal  matters  w.as  also  enhan- 
long  carpet-broom  for  a  body,  and  hearth  ced  when  making  inquiries  in  regard  to 
brushes  for  arms.  On  anotlier  occasion,  his  claims  to  the  baronetcy  of  Preston, 
it  is  said,  with  rather  a  noisy  party  as-  The  Hamiltons  of  Airdrie,  of  which  fam- 
sembled,  a  tutor,  as  was  his  custom,  stole  ily  his  father  was  a  cadet,  w'ere  a  branch 
out  after  the  stair-lights  were  out,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Hamiltons  cf  Preston 
listened  at  the  door.  Hamilton  knew  his  and  Fingalton.  There  had  always  been 
habit,  and  w.as  prepared  for  him.  Sud-  a  tradition  amongst  them  that,  since  the 
denly  opening  the  door,  he  seized  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male  line  of  that 
eaves-dropping  tutor  by  the  collar,  took  ancient  house,  they  were  entitled  to  its 
him  to  the  stair-case,  lifted  liim  up,  and  honors.  On  the  death  of  a  cousin,  young 
gave  him  a  good  shaking  suspended  in  Hamilton  became  head  of  the  Hamiltons 
mid-air.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  tu-  of  Airdrie ;  and  tinding  such  an  investi- 
tor  in  terror  revealed  himself.  Hamil-  gation  in  the  line  of  his  legal  work,  and 
ton  made  a  well- feigned  apology,  pro-  doubtless  inspirited  by  the  remembrance 
testing  that  it  never  entered  his  head  that  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  that  illustri- 

Mr. - could  jdace  himself  in  such  a  ous  house — a  house  which  has  left  its 

position,  and  assuring  him  that  he  mark  on  many  a  page  of  Scottish  history, 
thought  it  had  been  some  rascally  scout,  even  back  as  far  as  the  times  of  King 
But  these  and  such  other  tales  were  Robert  the  Bruce — he  set  about  the  work 
mere  episodes  in  a  life  now  devoted  to. ab-  of  proving  himself  the  legal  heir  to  its 
stract  study,  varied  reading,  and  deep  re-  titles  and  dignities.  Ho  was  successful 
search,  filled  with  dreams  of  ardent  intel-  in  est.ablishing  his  cl.aim,  and  henceforth 
lectual  ambition.  Here  his  intellectu.al  w.as  known  as  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
character  was  fairly  formed,  and  here  he  He  was  now  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
gave  himself  up  to  "the  fascinations  of  the  P.arliarnent  house,  waiting  for  work, 
study  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  recognized  “  having  his  time,”  he  writes,  “  sadly 
as  the  gre.atest  moulder  of  his  thoughts,  consumed  in  ])acing  these  vile  Parlia- 
and  as  exerting  the  strongest  influence  ment-house  boards,  nothing  to  do ad- 
over  his  intellectual  activity.  Even  in  ding  characteristically,  “  which  I  am  not 
tile  short  period  of  his  undergraduate-  sorry  at,  in  the  present  state  of  iny  legal 
ship  he  l)ec.ame  the  most  learned  Aristo-  acquirements.” These. acquirements, how'- 
telian  in  Oxford.  In  the  Honors’  exam-  ever,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable, 
ination,  so  singular  was  the  list  of  books  Indeed,  his  mind  was  of  such  a  nature 
he  gave  in,  that  an  accurate  copy  of  it  as  never  to  rest  s.atisfied  with  half  attain- 
was  preserved  by  the  examiner ;  and  in  ment ;  and  his  legal  career  could  in  no 
fourteen  of  the  books  which  he  took  up,  wise  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure,  al- 
in  the  abstruse  subjects  of  Greek  philoso-  though  perhaps  the  term  brilliant  could 
phy,  he  was  not  questioned,  the  greater  never  be  .attached  to  it.  His  mind  al- 
I».art  of  them  being  declared  by  the  ex-  waj's  revolted  at  the  details  and  techni- 
aminers  too  purely  metaphysical  for  pub-  calities  necessary  to  be  acquired  for  a  re¬ 
lic  examination.  According  to  the  tes-  munerative  practice  ;  and  his  ardent,  as- 
timoiiy  both  of  Sir.  Villers  and  the  Rev.  piling  intellect  was  always  soaring  be- 
Alex.ander  Nicoll  of  Balliol,  his  exam-  vond  the  dry  minutise  and  paltry  trifles 
ination  in  the  department  of  philosophy  in  which  some  of  the  most  successful  men 
stood,  and  still  stands,  unrivalled.  found  their  delight,  and  from  a  knowl- 

On  leaving  Oxford  it  was  necessary  for  edge  of  which  they  obtained  their  cases, 
him  to  choose  his  profession.  Medicine  The  Advocates’  Library  was  a  much 
M'as  inviting.  He  had  good  chances  of  more  congenial  place  of  resort,  and  we 
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often  find  Inm  shaking  the  dust  from 
dingy  tomes  which  had  not  been  liandled 
for  years,  and  burying  himself  in  their 
contents,  utterly  forgetful  of  the  agents 
who  would  not  fee  him,  and  of  the  reign 
of  a  Tory  Government  which  would  give 
a  Whig  like  himself  no  work ;  for  Sir 
William,  though  unobtrusive  as  a  politi¬ 
cian,  was  and  continued  to  be  a  staunch 
Whig,  though  never  perhaps  a  useful  one, 
in  the  lower  and  c-ommon  sense  of  that 
term,  or  a  bustling  and  active  partisan. 

Ilis  mother  and  her  young  niece.  Miss 
Janet  Marshall,  who  afterwards  became 
Lady  Hamilton,  lived  with  him  at  this 
time  in  Edinburgh,  and  they  were  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  society,  where  Sir  William  was 
ever  welcome,  accompanied  as  he  often 
was  by  Lockhart,  AN  ilson,  De  Quincy, 
and  his  brother.  Captain  Hamilton,  now 
an  officer  on  half  pay,  given  over  to  the 
ursuit  of  literature.  De  Quincy,  before 
e  became  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  thus  conveys  some  idea  of  what  was 
thought  of  Hamilton  by  strangers: — 
“  The  extent  of  his  reading  was  said  to 
be  portentous — in  fact,  fri^tful — and  to 
some  extent  even  suspicious  ;  so  that  cer¬ 
tain  ladies  thought  him  ‘  no  canny.’  If 
arithmetic  could  demonstrate  th.at  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  ground  down  and  pulver¬ 
ized  into  ‘  wee  wee’  globules  of  five  or 
eight  minutes  each,  and  strung  upon 
threads,  would  not  furnish  a  rosary  any¬ 
thing  like  corresponding  in  its  separate 
beads  or  counters  to  the  books  he  w'as 
known  to  have  studied  and  familiarly 
used,  then  it  became  clear  that  be  must 
have  had  extra  aid  in  some  way  or  other 
— must  have  read  by  proxy.  Now,  in 
that  case  we  all  know  in  what  direction 
a  man  turns  for  help,  and  who  it  is  that 
he  applies  to  when  he  wishes,  like  Dr. 
Fau8tus,to  read  more  books  than  belong 
to  his  allowance  in  this  life.” 

And  afterwards  he  thus  speaks  of  his 
personal  appearance.  “There  was  an 
air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-dependence 
diffused  over  his  deportment,  too  calm 
and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it 
exhaled  spontaneously  from  his  nature, 
yet  too  unassuming  to  mortify  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  others.  Men  of  genius  I  had 
seen  before,  and  men  distinguished  for 
their  attainments,  who  shocked  every¬ 
body,  and  upon  me  in  particular,  ner¬ 
vously  susceptible,  infiicted  horror  as  well 


as  distress,  by  striving  restlessly,  and  al¬ 
most  angrily,  for  the  chief  share  in  con¬ 
versation.  Some  I  had  known  who  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  in  effect  ])retty  nearly 
of  the  whole  without  l)oing  distinctly 

aware  of  what  they  were  about . In 

Sir  NVilliam,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
apparent  careh-ssness  whether  he  took 
any  conspicuous  share  or  none  at  all  in 

the  conversation .  In  general  my 

conclusion  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a 
person  who  manifested  less  of  self-esteem 
under  any  of  the  forms  by  which  ordina¬ 
rily  it  reveals  itself,  whether  of  pride,  or 
vanity,  or  full-blown  arrogance,  or  heart- 
chilling  reserve.” 

Sir  NVilliam,  besides  mixing  in  the 
ordinary  society  of  Edinburgh,  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  distinguished  foreigners 
who  visited  Edinburgh,  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion  attracted  many  of  them  to  his 
mother’s  house,  both  before  and  after  his 
visits  to  the  Continent,  which  he  made 
for  short  periods  in  1817  and  1820. 

In  the  latter  of  these  years,  the  Profes¬ 
sorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  The  two  candidates  for  the 
Chair  were  Mr.  John  NVilson,  known  at 
that  time  as  the  author  of  the  “  Isle  of 
Palms,”  and  a  leading  contributor  to 
“  Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  which  had 
commenced  its  brilliant  career,  and  Sir 
NVilliam  Hamilton,  not  known  as  an 
author,  but  of  great  reputation  for  pro¬ 
found  learning  and  varied  reading,  as  we 
h.ave  seen  in  our  first  extract  from  De 
Quincy  ; — in  politics, — a  thing  of  more 
consequence  in  those  days  th.an  either 
authorship  or  reputation, — a  Tory  the 
former,  a  NNThig  the  latter.  The  elec¬ 
tion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Edinburgh,  composed,  as  usual,  for 
the  most  part,  of  ignorant,  narrow-minded 
men,  who  then  called  themselves  Tories 
and  now’  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Radicals. 
Each  candidate  has  to  support  his  claims 
by  an  array  of  testimonials.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  Sir  William’s  must  have  been  very 
high,  for  Mr.  Cranstoun,  afterw’ards  Lord 
Corehouee,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  bar,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  them, 
“  I  would  rather  have  failed  with  such 
credentials  than  g.ained  with  any  others.” 
The  Tories  in  the  Council  were,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  large  majority,  and  Mr.  NVilson 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  21  to  11, — 
a  state  of  matters  which,  however,  we 
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are  glad  to  record,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  warm  and  close  friend8lii|)  that  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  rivals.  Early  in  the 
next  year  the  Chair  of  Civil  History  be¬ 
came  vacant,  and  it  being  known  that  Sir 
William  wouhl  be  disposed  to  accept  it, 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  with  whom 
the  appointment  virtually  lay,  elected 
him  to  the  office  by  a  large  majority. 
The  salary  attached  to  the  office  was 
miserably  inadequate,  and  the  work  of 
the  class  forming  no  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum  for  degrees  in  arts,  the  attendance 
of  students  was  very  small,  having  fallen 
as  low'  as  one  under  a  previous  professor. 
Thus  the  field  opened  to  the  new  profes¬ 
sor  was  not  very  promising,  or  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  stimulate  him  to  much  exer¬ 
tion.  Still  Sir  William  w'as  not  the  man 
to  let  things  rest  in  this  state,  and  he 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures,  w'hich  were 
the  means  of  rekindling  an  interest  in  the 
duties  of  the  class,  and  bringing  the 
number  of  the  students  up  to  about  fifty. 
In  the  same  year  .as  he  was  elected  pro¬ 
fessor  he  accepted  the  first  of  the  many 
honors  he  was  destined  to  receive  from 
foreign  countries,  being  made  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
the  German  I.«anguage  at  Herlin.  Ilis 
private  reading  and  study  at  this  time 
Was  unbounded,  and  seems  to  have  em¬ 
braced  a  variety  of  topics,  from  the 
poetry  of  Buchanan  and  Balde  to  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  pretensions  of  phre¬ 
nology,  then  attracting  much  attention, 
and  the  claims  of  animal  magnetism. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  so  like  Hamilton  in  his  lofty 
aim,  his  unswerving  energy  of  purpose, 
in  his  love  of  truth  for  the  truth’s  sake, 
saw  something  of  him  about  this  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  vahmbleand  char- 
.acteristic  reminiscences  which  he  furnish¬ 
es  to  Professor  Veitch’s  book,  he  w’rites : — 

“  He  W’as  finely  soci.al  and  human  in 
these  walks  or  interviews.  Honesty, 
frankness,  friendly  vivacity,  courageous 
trust  in  humanity  and  in  you,  were  charm¬ 
ingly  visible.  His  talk  was  forcible, 
copious,  discursive,  careless  rather  than 
otherwise ;  and  on  abstruse  subjects,  I 
observed,  was  apt  to  become  embroiled 
and  revelly,  much  less  perspicuous  and 
elucidative  than,  with  a  little  deliber.a- 
tion,  he  might  have  made  it.  ‘  The  fact 
is,’  he  would  often  say,  and  then  plung¬ 
ing  into  new  circuitous  depths  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  ;  again  on  a  new  ground,  ‘  the 


fact  is,’  and  still  again,  till  what  the 
essential  *  fact  ’  might  be  was  not  a  little 
obscure  to  you.  He  evidently  had  not 
been  engaged  in  speaking  these  things, 
but  only  in  thinking  them  for  his  own 
behalf,  not  yours.  By  lucid  questioning 
you  could  get  lucidity  from  him  on  any 
topic.  Nowhere  did  he  give  you  the 
least  notion  of  his  not  understanding  the 
thing  himself;  but  it  lay  like  an  unwin¬ 
nowed  threshing-floor,  the  corn  grains, 
the  natural  chaff,  and  somewhat  even  of 
the  straw  unsebarated  there.  This  some¬ 
times  would  befall  not  only  when  the 
meaning  itself  w-os  delicate  or  abstruse, 
but  also  if  several  were  listening  and  he 
doubted  whether  they  could  understand. 
On  solid  realistic  points  he  was  abun¬ 
dantly  luminous ;  promptitude,  solid 
sense,  free,  flowing  intelligibility  always 
the  characteristics.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  w’ere  of  themselves  attractive, 
physiognomic  of  the  man ;  a  strong,  care¬ 
lessly  melodious,  tenor  voice,  the  sound 
of  it  betokening  tenderness  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  ;  occasionally  something  of 
slightly  remonstrative  was  in  his  under¬ 
tones,  indicating  well  in  the  background 
j)os8ibilities  of  virtuous  wrath  and  tire  ; 
seldom  anything  of  laughter ;  of  levity 
never  anything ;  thoroughly  a  serious, 
cheerful,  sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with 
looks  corresponding.  In  dialogue,  face 
to  face,  with  one  he  trusted,  his  speech, 
both  voice  and  words,  were  still  more 
engaging  ;  lucid,  free,  persuasive,  with  a 
bell-like  harmony,  and  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  bright  eyes,  a  beaming  smile,  which 
w.a8  the  crown  and  seal  of  all  to  you.” 

A  thoroughly  characteristic  letter  also 
has  been  preserved,  which  Carlyle  writes 
shortly  after  he  had  settled  in  Chelsea,  in 
which  he  tells  him  that  literature  in  I^on- 
don  seemed  dying  “  of  thin  diet  and 
flatulence,”  but  not  so  near  dead  as  he 
h.ad  calculated  ;  and  further  expresses  an 
intention  of  actually  going  to  write  a 
book,  and  perhaps  of  publishing  a  book¬ 
let  already  written.  ' 

In  1827  Sir  William  sustained  a  gresit 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the 
two  years  after  this  event  proved  the 
unhappiest  of  his  life.  He  felt  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  solitude  grow  upon  him  daily, 
and  he  was  for  a  time  utterly  prostrate, 
with  no  active  spirit  for  his  usual  occu¬ 
pations.  Writing  to  a  friend  he  says, 
“  Once  dining  out  w'as  the  greatest  of  all 
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bores;  now  it  is  a  refuge  from  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  happy  days,  and  the  sail  con¬ 
trast  of  the  present  with  the  past.”  Two 
years  after  this  he  married  his  cousin. 
Miss  Marshall,  .an  event  which  had  great 
inriuenceon  his  after  life  and  in  “  mould¬ 
ing  the  inner  nature  of  the  man.”  She 
fully  supplied  his  mother’s  place,  and 
“from  the  first  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
b.and’s  interest  was  untiring,  an<l  her 
identification  with  his  work  complete.” 
This  notice  of  the  husband  w’ould  fail  in 
honesty  and  justice  without  a  tribtite  to 
the  character,  patient  love,  and  arduous 
and  faithfid  energy  of  the  wife. 

Sir  William  up  to  this  time,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  varied  reading,  thinking, 
and  general  acquirements,  had  a.s  yet 
given  to  the  world  nothing  as  the  result  of 
his  labors.  It  is  said  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  ready  writer,  not  that  he  could 
not  write  rapidly  enough  under  compul¬ 
sion,  but  he  could  not  take  up  the  pen  at 
any  time,  as  is  the  habit  with  some,  and 
write  a  certain  required  amount.  Indeed 
he  always  appears  to  have  taken  the  pen 
in  hand  with  extreme  reluctance.  How¬ 
ever,  after  his  marriage  he  felt  the  need 
of  adding  to  his  pecuniary  means,  and 
under  the  very  strong  pressure  and  in¬ 
ducements  of  Professor  Macvey  Napier, 
who  had  just  assumed  the  new  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,”  he  be¬ 
gan  to  contribute  to  its  pages.  For  his 
first  number,  both  to  draw'  out  Ilatnil- 
ton  and  to  gratify  his  own  tastes,  which 
lay  in  the  w'ay  of  philosophical  specula- 
tii>n,  Mr,  Napier  applied  to  him  for  a 
philosophical  article,  suggesting  as  a 
subject  the  introductory  book  of  Cousin’s 
“  Cours  de  Philosophic.”  This  paper 
turned  out  to  be  the  famous  article  on 
the  “  Philo8<q)hy  of  the  Unconditioned,” 
— the  precursor  of  many  a  bnlliant  and 
subtly-learned  article  to  that  review'. 
The  great  merit  of  the  paper  was  not 
early  discovered  throughout  the  country ; 
to  the  general  reader  it  was  utterly  in- 
bomprehensible,  and  only  to.  one  or  two 
of  the  professed  British  metaphysicians 
was  it  intelligible.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  the  review  of  Cousin  w’as  at 
once  recognized  as  the  work  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  high-trained,  speculative  in¬ 
telligence,  and  of  a  thinker  who  had 
pro^d  not  without  results  some  of  the 
deepest  truths  of  philosophy.  It  w'as 
soon  in  the  hands  of  all  the  philosophers 


of  Europe,  and  was  sjieedil^'  translated 
into  French  and  Italian.  None  gave  it 
a  more  hearty  welcome,  or  recognized 
more  fully  the  philosophic  genius  of  its 
author,  than  M.  Cousin  himself.  Hamil¬ 
ton  had  been  averse  at  first  to  writing 
the  paper,  because,  as  he  said,  “  it  would 
behove  me  to  come  forward  in  overt 
opposition  to  a  certain  theory,  which, 
however  jKJwerfully  advocated,  I  felt  al¬ 
together  unable  to  admit,  whilst  its 
author,  M.  Cousin,  was  a  philosopher  for 
whose  genius  and  character  I  already 
had  the  warmest  admiration — an  admir¬ 
ation  which  every  succeeding  year  has 
only  augmented,  justified,  and  confirm¬ 
ed.”  Cousin  seems  to  have  taken  the 
paj)er  up  in  the  same  fine  spirit  in  which 
it  was  written.  He  was  only  able  for 
some  time  to  see  an  extract  from  it,  but 
was  much  struck  with  it.  He  says  in 
regard  to  it,  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  individual  beyond  the  Channel 
capable  of  interesting  himself  so  deeply 
in  metaphysics,  and  “  I  regard  this  arti¬ 
cle  as  an  excellent  augury  for  philosophy 
in  England.  I  am  therefore  thankful  to 
the  author,  and  wish  he  knew  it.”  He 
expresses  much  anxiety  to  see  the  whole 
of  it,  and  to  obtain  particulars  about  its 
author.  After  it  arrives  he  declares  it  a 
masterpiece, — so  excellent,  indeed,  that 
he  thinks  there  cannot  be  fifty  people  in 
England  capable  of  understanding  it. 
It  was  the  subject  of  a  long  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  tw'o  philosophers,  the 
beginning  of  a  very  warm  friendship  and 
sincere  mutUHl  respect  and  admiration. 

This  article  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  other  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  philosophy  of  the  country  in 
the  form  of  studies  on  “  Perception,”  the 
train  of  thought  involved  in  which  was 
the  natural  and  logical  sequence  to  the 
one  on  the  Unconditioned,  and  on  Logic, 
being  a  review  of  recent  English  treatises 
on  the  subject,  especially  that  of  Dr. 
Whately.  Like  the  former  article,  this 
last  one  dealt  with  the  subject  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  novel  point  of  view,  and  turned  the 
thought  on  the  topic  in  question  into  an 
entirely  new  channel.  On  every  page  of 
it  the  hand  of  the  Aristotelian  student 
w-as  visible,  and  he  harmoniously  devel¬ 
ops  the  thought  in  the  two  former  papt^rs 
into  a  philosophical  unity.  His  other 
studies  were  going  on  at  the  same  time 
— his  physiological  studies  taking  the  di- 
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reotion  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  liis 
children,  the  results  of  which  remain  re¬ 
corded  in  very  elaborate  tables. 

In  1 830  the  Professorship  of  Logic  and 
^Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  became  vacant  through  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  David  Ritchie,  and  it  might 
have  l)een  expected  that  the  chair  would 
have  been  at  once  given  to  Sir  William, 
without  even  a  formal  application,  far 
less  a  personal  canvass.  However,  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was  a  unicpie 
body,  and  one  singular  in  all  its  ways. 
All  the  philosophic  thought  in  the  land 
pointed  to  Sir  William  as  the  fittest,  and, 
indeed,  only  fit,  candidate  for  the  Chair ; 
but  the  Town  Council  was  much  above 
taking  notice  of  speculative  opinion,  and 
considered  itself  far  wiser  in  its  own 
conceit.  ^1.  Cousin  could  not  understand 
the  position,  and  wrote  urgent  letters 
from  his  sick-bed  in  behalf  of  his  friend. 
“  Sir  William  Hamilton,”  he  wrote,  “  is 
the  man  who,  before  all  Europe,  has,  in 
the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  defended  tlie 
Scotch  philosophy,  and  posted  himself  as 
its  representative.  In  this  relation  the 
different  articles  which  he  has  written 
in  that  journal  are  of  infinite  value;  and 
it  is  not  I  who  ought  to  solicit  Scotland 
for  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  it  is  Scotland 
herself  who  ought  to  honor  by  her  suf- 
fr.age  him  who,  since  Dugald  Stewart,  is 
her  sole  representative.  Again,  he  is, 
•above  all,  eminent  in  logic.  I  would 
speak  here  as  a  philoso|)her  by  profession. 
Be  assured  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  the 
one  of  all  your  countrymen  who  knows 
Aristotle  the  best ;  and  were  there  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms  of  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  a  Chair  of  Logic  vacant,  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton.” 
Yet,  despite  this  and  many  other  strong 
and  weighty  opinions  from  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of  Europe,  the  worthy  baillies  and 
councillors  of  Edinburgh  were  very  near¬ 
ly  electing  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  “in  the  interests  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  ” — for  Mr.  “  Here¬ 
sy  Scenter  ”  h.ad  been  put  on  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  track — one  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  ! 
'I'he  cause  of  philosophy  in  Scotland  was 
only  saved  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
four ! 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  now  in  his 
true  position  in  the  University  and  in  the 
country.  “Grace  Dieu,”  writes  M. 
Cousin,  “  vous  6tes  norame ;  vous  voilil  4 
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votre  place  et  dans  votre  616ment.”  For 
the  next  few  years  his  whole  time  and 
attention  was  devoted  to  his  class.  There 
was  the  true  f^here  of  all  his  energy, 
there  he  was  most  at  home  and  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  for  good.  He  was 
a  born  teacher  in  the  highest  meaning 
of  the  term,  born  to  train  and  educate 
youthfid  intelligence,  and  to  ins}»ire 
youthful  zeal  and  ardor.  From  the  day 
of  his  election  he  worked  incessantly  at 
his  subject,  and  the  introductory  lecture 
of  the  course,  delivered  on  the  21st 
November,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  large  audience  assembled  to  hear 
it,  no  less  by  the  depth  and  subtlety  of 
thought  disjdayed,  the  evident  famili¬ 
arity  with  which  he  handled  the  most 
delicate  rpiestions,  than  by  the  deep, 
earnest  eloipience  of  his  language,  the 
sweet  lucidity  of  his  style  and  wonderful 
happiness  of  expression.  No  one  who 
heard  him  lecture  in  the  class,  his  fine 
face  lit  up  and  radiant  with  enthusiasm, 
liis  whole  being  engrossed  in  his  words, 
would  have  itnagined  that,  owing  to  an 
aversion  to  composition,  the  lecture  had 
been  penned  the  night  before,  the  con¬ 
cluding  passages  as  late  as  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  hy  his  faithful  amanuensis. 
Lady  Hamilton.  Sir  William  wrote  the 
pages  roughly  and  rapidly,  and  his  wife 
copied  them  in  an  adjoining  room.  Some¬ 
times  the  subject  could  not  be  sufficiently 
mastered,  and  Sir  William  would  be  found 
writing  as  late  as  nine  o’clock,  and  his 
weary  wife  asleep  on  the  sofa,  ever  wake¬ 
ful,  however,  when  ho  appeareil  M’ith  a 
fresh  supply  for  her  to  copy.  His  fame 
as  a  lecturer  increased  year  by  year,  and 
students  were  attracted  to  the  class  from 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Aineric-a,  and 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  a  stranger- 
student  saw  on  his  coming  up  to  attend 
the  famous  lectures,  and  the  influence 
they  were  destined  to  exert  on  his  every¬ 
day  life.  We  cannot  convey  to  our 
readers  a  more  vivid  j>icture  of  this 
than  V)y  rpiotirig  the  words  of  one  who 
was  himself  such  a  student — Profeasor 
Bajnes,  formerlv  a  favorite  pupil  and 
assistant  of  Sir  William’s,  and  now  an 
able  advocate  of  the  Hamiltonian  philo¬ 
sophy  as  the  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew’s.  ]Mr.  Baynes  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  philosopher  to  the  “  Edin- 
37 
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burgh  Essays  ”  of  1 856,  which  is  instinct 
witli  enthusiasm,  and  highly  vivid  and 
real  in  its  ^>ortraiture. 

“Sir  William’s  manner,”  he  writes, 
“naturally  struck  one  on  his  first  en¬ 
trance  by  its  native  dignity,  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  genuine  courtesy ;  but 
soon  the  attention  was  irresistibly  at¬ 
tracted  to  his  person.  It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
commanding  e.\pression  of  that  fine 
countenance  and  noble  bust ;  the  massive 
well-proportioned  head,  square  and  per¬ 
fectly  developed  towards  the  front ;  the 
brow  arched,  full,  and  firmly  bound  to¬ 
gether,  with  shoit  dints  of  concentrated 
energy  between ;  the  nose  [>ure  aquiline, 
but  for  its  Norman  strength ;  and  a 
mouth  beautifully  cut,  of  great  firmness 
and  precision,  with  latent  sarcastic  }K)wer 
in  its  decisive  curve.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  of  all  to  a  stranger  was 
Sir  William’s  eye ;  though  not  even  dark 
hazel,  it  appeared,  from  its  rare  brilliancy, 
absolutely  black,  and  expressed,  beyond 
any  feature  I  have  ever  seen,  calm,  pierc¬ 
ing,  sleepless  intelligence.  It  was,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  self-authenticating 
symbol  of  an  intellect  that  had  read  the 
history,  traversed  the  unknown  realms, 
grasped  the  innermost  secrets,  and  swept 
with  its  searching  gaze  the  entire  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  the  intelligible  world.  Though 
naturally  most  struck  with  this  at  first, 
one  soon  found  that  it  but  harmonized 
with  the  perfect  strength  and  finish  of 
every  feature  ;  nothing  being  weak, 
nothing  undeveloped  in  any.  Whatever 
the  previous  expectations  of  Sir  William’s 
appearance  might  be,  they  were  cerlaiidy 
realized,  if  not  surpassed  ;  and  however 
familiar  one  might  afterwards  become 
with  the  play  of  thought  and  feeling  on 
that  noble  countenance,  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  remained  the  strongest  and  the  last, 
— that  it  was,  perhaps,  altogether  the 
finest  head  and  face  that  you  have  ever 
seen,  strikingly  handsome,  and  full  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  power.” 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  in  a  single 
paragraph  to  mention  a  few  facts  about 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  “Edinburgh  Review  ”  ceased 
when  he  was  appointed  professor,  but  not 
before  he  had  broken  a  lance  in  favor  of 
Oxford  University  extension.  His  pajiers 
on  this  subject  elicited  afterwards  the 
warmest  expressions  of  approval  and 
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thanks  from  the  Commissioners,  when 
they  issued  their  report,  lie  occupied 
himself,  when  not  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  his  class,  on  what  in  some  re¬ 
spects  was  the  greatest  monument  of 
his  philosophical  industry  and  zeal, — an 
elaborate  edition  of  Reid.  I  le  also  edited 
the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  would, 
had  he  been  spared,  have  written  a 
memoir  of  him.  On  the  study  of  Luther 
and  his  waitings  he  also  spent  much 
labor.  He  cherished  a  lively  interest 
in  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  raging 
around  him,  as  an  elaborate  ])umphlet 
with  the  expressive  title,  “  Be  not 
schismatics,  be  not  martyrs  by  mistake,” 
amply  proves.  He  continued  to  teach, 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  a  class  that 
yearly  increased  in  nunibers  till  he  W’as 
struck  down  by  paralysis  in  1844,  and 
even  after  that,  whenever  he  was  able, 
he  continued  to  attend  his  class,  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  assistant,  he  generally  read 
j>art  of  the  lecture.  He  died  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1856,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone  thus  aptly  describes  the  aim  of 
his  ])hilosophy  and  his  hope  as  a  man  : — 
“  His  aim  was  by  a  pure  philosophy  to 
teach  that  through  a  glass  darkly,  now 
we  know  in  part ;  his  hope  that  in  the 
life  to  come  he  should  see  face  to  face, 
and  know  even  as  he  is  known.”  Side 
by  side  with  this  we  may  place  the  words 
of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Perrier, 
w’ho  always  continued  his  warm  friend 
and  admirer,  amid  much  philo8oi)hical 
difference.  “A  simpler  and  a  grander 
nature,”  he  said,  “  never  rose  out  of 
darkness  into  human  life;  a  truer  and  a 
grander  character  God  never  made. 
How  plain  and  yet  how'  polished  was  his 
life  in  all  its  ways,  how  refined  and  yet 
how  robust  and  broad  his  intelligence  in 
all  its  workings.” 

Professor  ^'eitch  in  his  preface  states 
that  the  aim  of  his  book  is  entirely  bio¬ 
graphical,  and  we  have  dealt  with  it 
accordingly.  There  is,  however,  in  an 
appendix,  some  fifty  pages  of  purely 
philosophical  matter,  in  which  Professor 
V^eitch  shows  much  power  and  compre¬ 
hension  in  explaining  and  defending  his 
master’s  philosojihy  against  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  Veitch  is  thoroughly 
competent  for  the  task,  and  in  some 
cases  returns  Mr.  Mill’s  assaults  with  a 
vigorous  enthusiasm  and  hearty  power 
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of  philosophical  buffeting  very  impressive  enter  such  an  arena,  or  to  mete  out  jus- 
and  exciting.  But  we  do  not  venture  to  tice  between  two  such  combatants. 

Dublin  UniTenltr  MsKuine. 

THE  REFORMER  OF  MESSINA. 


Bather  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
chronicles  of  the  Island  of  Sicily  record¬ 
ed,  or  some  inventive  interpolator  intro¬ 
duced  into  them,  a  strange  story  of  a 
“  Reformer  ”  of  that  d.iy,  which  furnish¬ 
ed  the  foundation  for  Monk  Lewis’s  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  “Bravo  of  Venice,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1805,  and  dramatized  .shortly 
after  by  himself  as  “  Bugantino,”  a  melo¬ 
drama  which  obtained  gre.at  success  in 
Dublin,  and  established  the  histrionic 
fame  of  Harry  Johnston.  The  subject 
was  also  made  into  a  ])lay  in  the  same 
year  by  B.  W.  Elliston,  and  acted  at 
Drury  Lane.  Monk  Lewis  translated 
from  the  German,  Elliston  from  the 
French.  But  the  story — historical  or 
fabulous,  we  pretend  not  to  decide 
which— came  originally  from  the  source 
name<l  above.  Thus  it  runs : — 

This  selfelected  Minos  is  describe.! 
neither  as  a  philosopher  nor  philanthro¬ 
pist  of  lofty  intellectual  endowments  or 
position,  but  as  an  obscure,  industrious 
mechanic,  whose  daily  drudgery  did  not 
prevent  him  from  noticing  the  scenes 
which  passed  before  him.  He  saw,  with 
indignation,  a  total  absence  of  public 
virtue  and  ))iivate  principle:  honesty 
ojipressed  and  vice  rewarded ;  the  sword 
oi  justice  turned  aside  by  corruption, 
and  a  want  of  power  or  inclination  in 
the  ruling  authorities  to  chastise  offend¬ 
ers.  Under  the  impulse  of  such  convic¬ 
tions,  he  resolved  boldly  to  take  on 
himself  the  task  of  a  Reformer. 

Having  previously  determined  in  his 
own  mind  that  corruption  and  vice  were 
■*  too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  palliative 
remedies,  he  resolved  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  by 
instant  visitation,  from  a  ejuarter  unseen, 
unknown,  and  beyond  their  power  to 
guard  against  or  avoid.  Providing  him¬ 
self  with  a  short  gun,  concealed  under 
his  cloak,  he  sallied  forth  on  dark  nights, 
and  as  convenient  opportunities  offered, 
despatched  obnoxious  offenders  of  all 
ranks,  whose  notorious  enormities  had 
long  condemned  them  in  public  opinion. 
In  different  parts  of  Messina,  within  a 


few  months,  many  individuals  were  found 
shot,  but  their  property  untouched. 
I’^surers  who  had  ruined  thousands  by 
extortion ;  unjust,  oppressive  magis¬ 
trates  ;  pretemled  patriots,  who  opposed 
every  measure  of  government  for  per¬ 
sonal  aggrandisement ;  adulterers  and 
debauchees;  husbands  who  blusheil  not 
to  live  on  the  jirice  of  nuptial  prostitu 
tion  ;  and  wives  who  considered  beauty 
as  a  fair  re.^ource  for  repairing  the  losses 
at  the  Faro  table. 

Astonishment  became  absorbed  in  ter¬ 
ror.  No  villain  of  consequence  dared 
to  walk  the  streets.  No  vigilance  could 
discover  the  murderer.  tiuards  and 
spies  were  equally  unavailing.  It  was 
thought,  too,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  not  wholly  displeased  at  these 
rapid  judgments  and  speedy  executions. 
After  more  than  fifty  of  the  most  noto¬ 
riously  llagitious  men  of  the  city  had  been 
put  to  death,  w'ithout  a  clue  to  the  de¬ 
tection  of  the  e.\ecutioner,  the  Viceroy 
of  Sicily  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  offered  a  reward  of  ten  thousand 
crowns  to  any  one  who  should  appre¬ 
hend  or  be  instrumental  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  offender  or  offenders  ;  the  same 
sum  and  a  free  pardon  were  also  prom¬ 
ised  to  the  person  who  actually  commit¬ 
ted  the  murders  in  question,  if  he  would 
confess  them,  and  the  motives  by  which 
he  w'as  actuated.  To  render  his  sincerity 
unquestionable,  the  Viceroy  went  pub¬ 
licly,  in  paocession,  and  with  great  pomp, 
to  the  cathedral ;  received  the  sacrament, 
and  solemnly  repeated  a  promise  at  tive 
altar,  that  he  would  strictly,  and  without 
mental  re8erv.ation,  perform  his  vow  in 
every  particular. 

The  assassin  having  satisfied  his  zeal 
for  justice,  and  being  willing  to  secure 
safety  as  well  as  that  independence  he 
thought  he  deserved,  immediately  n  - 
jiaired  to  the  p.alace,  demanded  an  audi¬ 
ence,  and  after  strong  assurances  from 
the  Prince  that  he  would  religiously 
observe  his  oath,  confessed  himself  the 
sole  murderer  of  the  victims,  who  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  had  been  found  in  tl  e 
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streets.  Tlie  Viceroy,  suppressing,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  the  strong  emotions 
of  horror  and  surprise  which  struggled 
ill  his  breast,  proceeded  to  argue  with 
the  Reformer  on  the  unjustifiable  nature 
of  his  proceedings,  in  thus  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  dispensing 
with  judicial  process.  The  criminal  de¬ 
fended  himself  on  the  plea  of  morality 
and  virtue ;  insisted  that  the  characters 
of  those  he  swept  off  were  too  notorious 
to  require  legal  trial,  and  boldly  repri¬ 
manded  the  chief  magistrate  for  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  live. 

The  royal  representative,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  inclination,  relig¬ 
iously  kept  his  vow,  paid  the  stipulated 
sum,  and  not  considering  Messina  a  jiro- 
per  residence  for  the  mechanic,  after 
what  had  hajipened,  shipped  him,  with 
his  family  and  effects,  from  the  island, 
in  a  vessel  bound  to  (ienoa;  and  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
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territory  of  that  republic.  Ilis  late  fel¬ 
low-citizens  confessed  that  for  many  sub* 
sequent  years  they  felt  the  advantage  of 
his  unrelenting,  but  impartial  justice. 
But  it  is  well  for  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  for  the  iMjace  of  mankind,  that  this 
singular  being  has  not  had  imitators.  If 
every  man  were  to  consider  himself 
authorized  to  wield  the  sword  of  ju-stice, 
the  world  would  become  a  chaos  of  mis¬ 
ery,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed.  It  is  true, 
this  Sicilian  ilisiienser  of  law  jiossessed 
several  requisites  for  a  root  and  branch 
reformer — integrity  of  purpose,  disinter¬ 
ested  ])atriotism,  .and  personal  intre- 
jddity.  But  to  render  his  decisions  un¬ 
erring  he  required  otnniacimce,  which  is 
not  extended  to  man.  “Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  rep.ay,  saith  the  Lord !  ” 
lie  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open  has  re¬ 
served  this  power  to  himself,  and  he  can 
alone  dive  into  the  deeply  seated  mo¬ 
tives  of  human  actions. 
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I  HAVE  recently  read  in  Hammond’s 
Jounial  of  Psychological  Science  for 
January  of  the  jirescnt  year,  an  essay 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  Dr. 
La  Roche,  of  Phil.adelj»hi.a,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  “  Resumption  of  the  Mental 
Faculties  at*  the  Approach  of  Death.” 
The  intention  of  the  learned  author  o^ 
this  essay  is  to  show  th.at,  in  cases  where 
a  sick  person  has  for  some  hours  or  days 
been  lying  in  delirium,  he  may  suddenly 
become  conscious,  may  sjieak  with  wis¬ 
dom,  with  power  of  memory,  it  may  be 
with  pleasure,  and  yet  8j>eak  thus  as  but 
a  ])resage  to  the  death  which  quickly 
follows.  The  clearest  evidence  is  given 
of  this  fact,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  in  the 
course  of  the  acute  fevers  -  endemic  in 
hot  climates  is  forcibly  dwelt  on.  In 
yellow  fever  the  stage  of  inflammatory 
reaction  continues,  says  La  Roche,  with 
little  or  no  mitigation  from  some  hours 
to  two  or  three  or  more  days — generally 
from  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  state  of  remission  (the 
metoptosis  of  Mosley  or  the  stadium  of 
Lining)  without  fever.  The  pulse  loses 


its  excitement,  becomes  almost  natural 
or  slower  than  in  health,  or  rapid,  feeble, 
and  nearly  imjterceptible;  the  skin  re¬ 
gains  its  natural  temperature,  then  is 
colder  and  colder,  and  bedewed  with 
cold  perspiration  ;  the  jiain  of  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs  disappears,  or  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  redness  .and  glistening 
appearances  are  no  longer  apparent,  but 
the  redness  is  replaced  by  a  yellow  tinge. 
These  signs  in  the  general  course  of  the 
disease  portend  appro.aching  death,  yet 
are  they  accompanied  with  other  signs 
man’ellously  singular ;  the  wandering  or 
violent  delirium,  the  seeming  sensibility, 
or  deep  sleep  (coma),  subside  more  or 
less  completely.  The  patient,  who  some 
moments  before  raved  like  a  maniac,  or 
talked  irrationally,  or  could  not  be 
aroused,  regains  his  natural  condition  of 
mind ;  thinks,  or  endeavors  to  represent 
himsidf ;  converses  rationally  on  all  sub¬ 
jects;  is  cheerful ;  sits  up  in  or  gets  out 
of  bed  ;  M’alks  with  a  firm  step ;  expresses 
an  appetite  for  food,  and  relishes  what  he 
takes ;  and,  after  enjoying  this  state  of 
repose  for  some  time,  suddenly  faints,  or 
is  seized  with  a  convulsion,  and  expires. 
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Our  learned  namtor  leads  us  from 
those  facts,  wliich  with  him  are  personal 
experiences,  to  teacli  us  that  all  through 
the  literary  history  of  the  science  of 
medicine  similar  facts  are  recorded. 
Hippocrates  is  adduced  by  him  as  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  symptoms  of  death  in  similar 
cases,  and  as  closing  his  description  with 
the  observation  that,  “  As  to  the  state  of 
the  soul  every  sense  becotnes  clear  and 
pure,  the  intellect  acute  and  the  gnostic 
))Ower8  so  prophetic  that  the  patients 
can  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  from  life, 
then  what  will  afterward  take  plaee  to 
those  present.”  After  this  the  exquisite 
})icture  of  the  death  of  Pericles  is  con¬ 
jured  up  from  Plutarch,  with  true  artis¬ 
tic  skill,  to  sustain  the  argument.  A 
jdague,  perchance  a  typhus  raging  and 
decimating  the  city  of  Athens,  claims 
amongst  its  victims  the  famous  soldier 
an<l  Statesman.  The  sufferer  has  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  m:ilady  lucid  inter- 
v.als,  and  in  one  of  these  intervals  he 
wakes  up  to  find  round  his  neck  an  amu¬ 
let  or  charm  the  women  had  hung  about 
him ;  he  shows  this  to  one  of  his  friends, 
to  convey  that  he  is  very  sick  indeed  to 
admit  of  such  foolery.  Then  the  disease 
progressing,  the  delirium  becomes  more 
persistent,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  fit  of 
lethargy,  with  other  indications  that 
death  is  near.  And  now,  the  end  close 
at  hand,  the  friends  sitting  around,  treat¬ 
ing^  him  as  one  absent,  speak  of  the 
greatness  of  his  merit,  reckon  up  and  re¬ 
count  his  actions,  and  the  number  of  his 
victories  ;  the  nine  trojthies  which,  as 
their  chief  commander  and  con<iueror  of 
their  enemies,  he  has  set  up  for  the 
honor  of  their  city.  Ibit,  while  they 
thus  HjK*ak,  he  h.as  listened  and  imder- 
stood,  and  waking  up  speaks  to  them; 
tells  them  he  wondered  they  should  com¬ 
mend  and  take  notice  of  things  which 
were  as  much  ow’ing  to  fortune  as  to 
anything  else,  and  had  happened  to 
many  commander.s,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  should  not  make  mention  of 
that  which  was  the  most  excellent  and 
greatest  thing  of  all,  that  no  Athenian, 
through  his  means,  ever  wore  mourning. 
And  soon  after  this  he  dies.  Ileturn- 
ing  from  his  historical  survey,  our  author, 
1m  Roche,  comes  once  more  to  his  own 
experiences  of  the  ]»henomena  of  lucid 
interval  in  articulo  mortis,  ‘after  long 


terms  of  unconscious  existence,  and 
shows  by  the  most  convincing  demon¬ 
stration  that  even  in  inflammation  of  the 
coverings  of  the  brain,  associated  with 
change  in  the  brain  substance  itself,  there 
may  be  lucidity  of  thought  antecedently 
to  and  up  to  the  moment  of  death. 

The  nature  of  the  modifications  which 
take  place  in  the  diseased  organ,  and 
which  may  account  for  a  resumption  of 
the  mental  functions  after  an  interrup¬ 
tion  of  some  days,  is  discussed,  spec¬ 
ulated  on  well,  and  still  left  unsolved. 
I  must  not  be  tempted  to  linger  on  so 
fertile  a  theme  for  my  pen,  but  must 
proceed  to  that  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  the  task  before  me. 

The  perusal  of  La  Roche’s  essay  has 
recalled  many  observations  I  have  made, 
and  many  thoughts  that  have  crossed  my 
mind,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  my  use¬ 
ful,  though  often  powerless,  art,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  see,  w'ith  humiliated 
sense,  the  mastery  of  the  last  great  ene¬ 
my.  Whether  a  brief  description  of  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  observations  and  thoughts 
will,  reduced  to  writing,  be  of  service,  I 
cannot  predict ;  but  in  the  unsurpassed 
and  unsurpassable  state  of  general  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  subject,  I  feel  if  they  do 
anything  they  can  do  nothing  but  good. 
They  may  tend  to  bring  the  phenomena 
of  death  before  the  mind  of  the  world,  as 
phenomena  belonging  strictly  to  the 
natural — phenomena  which  should  quick¬ 
en  no  mystery,  gratify  no  credulity,  in¬ 
spire  no  false  report  of  Nature  and  her 
works. 

THE  MIN'D  AND  DEATH. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  remove,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  the  idea — offsjnnng  of 
superstition  and  grand-offspring  of  fear 
— that  by  the  strict  ordinance  of  nature 
death  is  mentally  a  painful  or  cruel  pro¬ 
cess  to  those  who  are  pas.sing  through  it. 
I  admit,  as  an  obvious  truth  told  every 
day  to  all  of  us  by  Nature  herself,  that 
in  the  details  of  her  ivork  she.  Nature, 
is  not  always  kind,  not  always — accord¬ 
ing  to  our  sense  of  the  word — beneficent ; 
that  in  her  one  and  grand  intent  of  evolv¬ 
ing  an  universal  perfection  there  is  no 
such  special  adaptation  for  advancement, 
that  the  advancement  shall  come  with 
happiness  ever  by  its  side,  or  without 
pain  or  misery,  to  those  who  are  to  be 
perfected.  At  the  same  time,  in  this 
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matter  of  dying  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
is  to  all  forms  of  living  thing  beneficent. 
In  animals  inferior  to  man  and  less  capa¬ 
ble  of  defence,  He  has  removed  further 
than  from  man  tlie  foreknowledge  iin<l 
dread  of  d<-ath  ;  so  that  at  the  abattoir 
animals  after  animals,  seeing  their  fellows 
fall,  go  in  turn  to  their  fate  without  a 
shudder  or  a  monu-nt  of  resistant  fear. 

In  regard  to  human  kind,  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  has  also  confined  the  direct  ter- 
tor  of  actu.al  deatli  to  or  near  to  the 
moment  of  death.  We  find  in  poetry 
and  sentiment  .displays  of  argument 
truly  about  life  ;  about  the  value  of  life 
as  individually  cast  in  the  man  ;  about 
the  <lread  of  losing  life,  and  the  like. 
We  find  in  fact  that  the  poetry  is  mis¬ 
applied  romance,  and  the  sentiment  mis- 
taki  n  effort  at  philosophy.  At  a  pinch, 
at  desperate  and  sudden  and  unexpected 
confiict  with  death,  most  men  of  strong 
])hysical  powers  and  strong  will  would 
give  all  they  have  for  life ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  they  have  that  could  be  regained 
by  living ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  not 
much  actual  and  natural  terror  of  death 
in  man.  For  advancement  tow'ards  per¬ 
fection  every  itidividual  man  instinctively 
obej  s  the  primary  will  of  nature,  and 
advances  towards  the  object  with  no 
fei»r  of  death  in  his  view.  Thus  there  is 
little  antecetlent  pain  or  mental  suflTering 
respecting  the  act  of  death ;  so  little, 
th.at  all  the  systematized  use  that  is 
made  of  the  terror  to  render  it  a  moral 
subjugjitor  has  proved  harmless  ;  so  lit¬ 
tle,  that  when  we  see  in  any  m.an  an  un¬ 
due  fear  of  death — a  fear  which  makes 
him  brood  over  tlie  grand  event,  and 
talk  of  it  to  all  he  meets,  and  shrink  from 
it  by  anticipation,  and  take  refuge  from 
it  behind  straws — we  treat  him  as  an 
exception  of  an  extreme  kind  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  j)olitely  dub  him  a  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  and  invariably  feel  that  his 
fiiends,  who  are  his  best  keepers,  repre¬ 
sent  him  better  than  he  represents  him¬ 
self. 

At  the  worst,  in  the  natural  growth 
of  mind,  the  period  of  existence  in  which 
the  dread  of  death  is  developed  intensely 
is  a  period  embr.acing  in  the  majority  of 
persons  the  mere  third  ofthe  term  of  exist¬ 
ence.  In  the  young  the  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  event  is  an  act  of  learn¬ 
ing  from  what  is  occurring  around,  and 
is  an  act  not  acquired  quickly ;  so  that. 


happily,  the  very  young,  in  articnlo 
mortis,  have,  as  a  rule,  no  more  drea<l  of 
death  than  of  sleep.  In  the  adolescent 
there  is  such  rapid  aggregation  of  force — 
call  it  life — that  they  think  of  death  to 
the  last  as  to  them  impossible.  In  the 
old,  the  drt'ad  which  may  have  marked 
a  transitional  stage  from  jwime  strength 
to  first  weakness,  the  terror  is  allayed 
by  lesser  care  for  that  which  is,  and  by 
that  curious  mental  process  so  persistent 
that  it  seems  to  proceed  from  beyond 
us,  of  bending  the  mind  to  the  inevitable 
so  gradually  and  so  slowly  that  the  j>ro- 
gress  towards  the  final  result  becomes 
endurable  and  even  happy. 

THE  PHYS1C.4L  DEATH  BY  .VATURE. 

If,  by  the  strict  ordinance  of  nature, 
death  is  not  intended  to  be  cruel  or 
painful  to  the  mind,  so,  by  the  same 
ordinance,  it  certainly  is  not  intended  to 
be  cruel  or  physically  painful  to  the 
body.  The  natural  rule,  the  exceptions 
to  which  I  will  speak  of  in  due  time,  is 
here  clear  enough ;  and  it  runs,  as 
plainly  as  it  can  be  written,  that  the 
natural  man  should  know  no  more  con¬ 
cerning  his  own  death  than  his  own 
birth.  Horn  without  the  consciousness 
of  suffering,  and  yet  subjected  at  the 
time  to  what  in  after  life  would  be  ex¬ 
treme  suflfering,  he  will  die,  if  the  perfect 
law  be  fulfilled  in  him,  oblivious,  in  like 
manner,  of  all  pain,  nient.al  or  jthysical. 
At  his  entrance  into  the  world,  he  sleejis 
into  existence  and  awakens  into  knowl¬ 
edge;  at  his  exit  from  the  world,  his 
j)hy8ical  cycle  completed,  he  dozes  into 
sleep  and  sleeps  into  death. 

This  purely  ])ainless,  purely  natural 
physical  death,  is  the  true  euthanasia, 
and  it  is  the  business  equally  ofthe  phy¬ 
sician  and  of  the  priest  to  lead  all  men 
to  this  death  as  healthily,  as  happily,  as 
serenely  as  can  be.  In  respect  to  the 
physician,  this  is  his  business  all  in  all ; 
and,  in  regard  to  the  priest,  it  is  so  far 
his  business,  th:it,  in  ]>roportion  as  his  la¬ 
bors  help  tow’ards  the  end,  they  help  to  the 
moralization  of  the  world.  For  eutha¬ 
nasia,  though  it  be  open  to  every  race  and 
every  nation  to  have  and  to  hold,  is  not 
to  be  had  by  any  nation  that  disobeys 
the  laws  on  which  true  health,  and  its 
obedient  follower,  true  happiness,  de¬ 
pend  ;  while,  to  a  nation  [that  should 
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obey  the  law,  death  would  neither  be  a 
burthen  nor  a  sorrow. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  against  her, 
even  as  the  social  state  now  is,  nature 
will  indeed  still  vindicate  herself  at  times, 
.and  show  us  determinedly  how  she  w'ould 
if  she  could,  involve,  fold  imperceptibly, 
life  in  death :  how”  if  the  free  will,  with 
which  she  has  armed  us,  often  against 
herself,  W'ere  brought  into  time  and  tune 
with  her,  she  would  give  us  the  beauties 
atid  wonders  of  the  universe  for  our  por¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  the  brain  could  receive 
and  retain,  the  mind  appreciate,  and  at 
last  would  wean  us  from  the  world  by 
the  most  silent  of  ways,  leading  us  to 
euthanasia.  The  true  euthanasia  (I  have 
read  it  through  all  its  stages  ten  times 
at  the  least)  is,  in  its  perfection,  among 
•the  most  wonderful  of  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  faculties  of  mind  wiiich 
have  been  intellectual,  without  pain,  or 
anger,  or  sorrow,  lose  their  way,  retire, 
rest.  Ideas  of  time  and  place  are  grad¬ 
ually  lost ;  ambition  ceases  ;  repose  is 
the  one  thing  asked  for,  and  sleep  day 
by  day  gently  and  genially  wiles  away 
the  hours.  The  wakings  are  short,  ))ain- 
less,  careless,  happy :  aw.akenings  to  a 
busy  M’orld ;  to  hear  sounds  of  children 
at  play ;  to  hear,  just  audibly,  gentle 
voices  offering  aid  and  comfort ;  to  talk 
a  little  on  simple  things,  and  by  the 
merest  weariness  to  be  enticed  once 
again  into  that  soothing  sleep,  which, 
day  by  day,  with  more  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion,  overpowers  all.  At  last,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  man  reduced  to  the  instinc¬ 
tive,  the  consummation  is  desirable  ;  and 
M-ithout  pain  or  struggle,  or  knowledge 
of  the  coining  event,  the  deeji  sleep 
that  falls  so  often  is  the  sleep  per- 
petu.al — euthanasia.  This,  I  repeat,  is 
the  death  by  nature;  and  when  man¬ 
kind  has  learned  the  truth  ;  when,  as 
will  be,  the  time  shall  come,  “that  there 
shall  be  no  more  an  infant  of  days,  nor 
an  old  man  who  hath  not  filled  his  days,” 
the  .act  of  death  shall  be  as  mercifully 
accomplished  as  any  ojieration,  w’hich, 
on  the  living  body  steeped  in  deep 
oblivion,  the  modern  surgeon  painlessly 
performs. 

EXCEITIOXS  TO  THE  NATURAL  DEATH. 

In  the  natural  order  and  course  of  the 
universe  there  are  admitted,  as  I  have 
said  already,  some  exceptions  from  the 


process  of  the  purely  natural  death. 
Unswerving  in  great  designs,  and  at 
the  same  time  foreseeing  every  detail  of 
result,  the  supreme  organizing  mind  has 
imposed  on  the  living  world  his  storms 
and  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and 
lightnings,  and  all  those  great  voices 
and  sublime  manifestations  of  his  mighty 
power,  which,  in  the  infant  d.ays  of 
the  world,  men  saw  or  heard  with  ser¬ 
vile  fear.  Thus  has  he  exposed  us  to 
natural  accidents,  but  so  wisely  that  to 
those  of  the  creation  who  are  most  ex¬ 
posed  he  gives  a  preponderance  of  nutn- 
lier,  so  that  during  the  forming  from  the 
first  to  the  last  stage,  they  shall  not  suf¬ 
fer  ultimate  loss  by  disproportion  of 
mortality.  Perchance,  too,  if  we  could 
discover  the  law,  he  has  provided  for 
such  excess  of  life  as  shall  meet  every 
accident  natural  and  human.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  he  has  provided  in  respect  to 
death  by  purely  natural  causes — causes, 
I  me.an,  coming  direct  from  nature  with¬ 
out  the  inlerv'ention  of  man ;  that,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  such  cases,  the  sud¬ 
den,  unexpected,  inevitable,  shall  be  pain¬ 
less  also.  As  a  rule,  all  forms  of  death 
by  violence  of  nature  are  deaths  from 
the  influences  of  forces  all-powerful. 
Lightning-stroke,  sun-stroke,  crash  of 
matter,  swift  burial  in  great  waters — 
these  are  the  common  acts  of  nature 
that  kill.  To  the  mind  these  acts  pre¬ 
sent  such  grandeur  of  effect,  they  strike 
it  with  a  sublime  awe ;  but  the  body 
subjected  to  their  fatal  stroke  is  so  killed 
it  hath  not  time  to  know  or  to  feel. 
When  we  experience  any  sensation  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain,  we  have  in  truth 
to  pass  through  three  acts,  each  distinct 
and  in  succession.  We  have  to  receive 
the  impression,  and  it  has  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  organ  of  the  mind  ;  here 
it  has  to  be  fixed  or  registered  ;  lastly, 
the  mind  has  to  become  aware  that  the 
impression  is  registered,  which  last  act 
is  in  truth  the  conscious  act.  But  for 
all  these  acts  the  element  of  time  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  although  the  time  seems  to 
be  almost  inappreciable,  it  m.ay  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Thus  with  respect  to  lightning- 
stroke,  if  it  strike  the  body  to  kill,  it  ac¬ 
complishes  its  destruction  so  swiftly,  the 
impression  conveyed  to  the  body  is  not 
registered,  and  therefore  is  not  known 
or  felt ;  the  veritable  death,  the  uncon¬ 
sciousness  of  existence,  is  the  first  and 
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the  last  fact  of  the  impression  inflicted 
on  the  stricken  organism.  For  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  truth  I  have  recently  seen — 
in  experiments  on  the  discharge  of  the 
Leyden  battery  at  the  Polytechnic  (the 
jars  being  placed  in  what  is  called  cas- 
cadel'-animals  struck  so  suddenly  to 
deatn  that  the^  retained,  in  death,  the 
position  of  their  last  natural  act  of  life. 
The  same  has  been  observed  in  the  hu¬ 
man  subject  after  extreme  violence  of 
nature,  as  after  lightning-stroke,  and  for 
evidence  that  there  is  truly  no  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  such  examples  we  have  another 
and  decisive  line  of  proof. 

It  sometimes  hapi>en8  that  the  shock  of 
nature,  though  sufticient  to  suspend  the 
consciousness  and  reduce  to  the  lowest 
degree  the  physical  powers,  does  still  not 
kill  outright,  and  that  after  some  lapse  of 
time  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
animal  organic  material  ceases  ;  that  the 
molecules  fall  back  into  their  natural  form 
to  reconstitute  the  natural  fabric,  and  that 
with  the  gradu.al  restoration  of  organic 
structure  there  is  return  of  normal  func¬ 
tion  and  what  is  called  recovery  from 
simulated  death.  In  time  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  also  restored,  the  old  imagery 
of  the  past  returns,  and  down  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  preceding  the  accident  the  details 
registered  and  recognized  are  capable  of 
recall,  or,  in  other  words,  are  remembered. 
But  there  the  memory  ceases ;  of  the 
swift  act  that  disturbed  the  matter  of  the 
body — not  with  sufticient  force  to  over¬ 
come  the  attraction  of  cohesion  which 
holds  the  parts  together,  in  organic 
series,  not  with  sufticient  force  to  disor¬ 
ganize,  but  with  sufticient  force  tempo¬ 
rarily  to  modify  the  organic  form  requir¬ 
ed  for  function — no  recollection  remains. 
In  a  word,  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
production  of  an  im)>ression  are  at  once 
destroyed  by  the  vehemence  of  the  im¬ 
pression. 

I  have  taken  this  effect  of  lightning- 
stroke  as  the  most  ready  and  complete 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  what  would 
seem  at  first  a  violent  and  painful  death 
from  a  purely  natural  cause  is  absolutely 
a  painless  death.  But  the  illustration 
may  be  extended  further — may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  forms  of  natural  violent 
death.  In  cases  of  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  life  from  sunstroke  and  from 
severe  mechanical  injuries,  the  same  phe¬ 
nomena  have  been  observed.  The  facts 
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of  the  injury  have  not  been  recorded ; 
there  has  been  no  j>eriod  of  conscious 
recognition  of  them  ;  there  has  been  no 
recognition  of  that  act  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  pain.  I.iastly,  to  those  in 
stances  where  the  suspension  of  life  has 
followed  from  what  would  seem  the  much 
slower  process  of  sudden  burial,  removal 
from  atmospheric  air,  as  in  drowning,  the 
rule  extends.  In  two  examples  of  which 
I  am  able  to  speak  from  i)ersonal  obser¬ 
vation,  and  in  w’hich  there  was  restor.a- 
tion  after  insensibility,  produced  by  sud¬ 
den  immersion  in  water,  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  all  that  occurred  from  and  after 
the  immersion  wiis  entirely  lost.  The 
same  experience  has  been  confirmed  by, 

I  think,  I  may  say,  all  observers. 

Thus  of  Nature  it  may  be  safely  re¬ 
ported,  without  entering  into  longer  de-  • 
tail,  that  when  in  the  course  of  her  de¬ 
termined,  and,  as  might  seem,  unrelent¬ 
ing  action,  she  cannot  except  even  men 
in  their  prime  from  death,  she  destroys 
so  mightily  that  the  sense  of  death  is  for¬ 
bidden. 

THE  PHYSICAL  DEATH  BY  MAX. 

The  spirit  bestowed  on  man,  freewill 
combined  with  the  power  to  know  and 
to  do,  to  invent,  and  to  imitate  nature, 
places  him  sometimes  in  a  position  to 
avoid,  without  presumption,  tiie  true  ac¬ 
cidents  of  nature.  The  diversion  of  the 
lightning  flash  so  that  it  shall  not  injure 
is  a  case,  among  a  thousand,  in  proof  of 
this  fact.  But  this  same  spirit — this  free¬ 
will,  this  super-essential  force  which  acts 
through  matter,  and  may  be  wrestled 
with  and  conquered  by  ordinary  physi¬ 
cal  force,  and  yet  defies  interpretation — 
has  power  also  to  be  destructive,  which 
power  it  exerts,  though  with  diminish¬ 
ing  intensity  as  it  advances  towards  per¬ 
fection  of  knowledge,  with  the  effect  of 
producing  far  more  misery  than  nature  ; 
nay,  with  the  effect  of  thwarting  nature 
in  designs  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
lead  to  the  happiness,  and  the  good  of 
all.  Thus,  the  totality  of  death  at  this 
moment  is  so  lifted  out  of  the  order  of 
nature  by  the  spirit  of  freewill,  that  the 
world  practically  is  a  chamber  of  suicides. 
By  want,  by  luxury,  by  pleasure,  by  care, 
by  strife,  by  sloth,  by  labor,  by  indo¬ 
lence,  by  courage,  by  cowardice,  by  lust, 
by  unnatural  cha.stity,  by  ambition,  by 
debasement,  by  generosity,  by  avarice, 
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by  pride,  bv  servility,  by  love,  by  hate, 
and  by  all  the  hundred  opposed  and  op- 
osing  passions  in  their  excess,  we  die ; 
mean  we  kill.  To  these  causes  of  death 
we  add  and  mass  up  physical  evils  which, 
except  in  the  case  of  fighting  armies,  de¬ 
stroy  even  more  than  the  passions ;  evils 
which  pass  from  the  individual  to  the 
multitude,  and  in  8ha|>e  of  vile  pestilences 
sweep  away,  as  by  selection,  the  strong¬ 
est,  the  faintest,  the  youngest  of  the  race. 

Yet  it  happens,  in  this  totality  of  death, 
in  this  suicidal  destruction,  that  death  as 
an  act  is  again  not,  on  the  whole,  cruel 
or  painful.  In  all  the  jHJStilences — and 
they  include  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fatal  causes — the  brain  of  the  stricken 
usually  loses  its  function  long  before  dis¬ 
solution,  and  to  the  sufferer  the  last  act 
is  a  restless  sleep.  In  these  forms  of  dis¬ 
ease,  when  there  occurs  that  strange  re¬ 
turn  to  consciousness  of  which  I  spoke 
at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  there  is  no 
pain.  Those  who  forebode  their  deaths 
are  not  wretched,  and  others,  the  great¬ 
er  part  have  imparted  to  them  the  hope 
of  life,  so  that  they  converse  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  were  amiss,  and  express  that  except 
for  a  sense  of  weakness  they  were  well. 
In  cases  again  of  violent  death  from  hu¬ 
man  causes,  from  great  forces  after  the 
order  of  nature,  from  crush  in  collision 
of  railway,  crush  in  battle,  the  life  this 
moment  all  action  the  next  all  rest,  is 
extinguished  without  the  consciousness 
of  pain.  In  lingering  death,  in  death 
from  that  disease  which  piles  up  our 
mortality,  in  consumption,  painful  as  it 
is,  terrible  even  from  day  to  day  to  wit¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  bear,  the  action  of  death, 
though  it  may  be  physically  hard,  is  not 
usually  cruel.  Striking  the  young  in 
whom  the  hope  of  life  and  belief  in 
life  is  strong,  consumption  has  for  its 
victims  those  who  accredit  not  its  pow¬ 
er,  who  live  to  their  final  hour  in  happy 
pbinnings  of  the  future  and  die  in  the 
dream. 

In  the  lingering  and  painful  diseases 
of  later  life,  in  diseases  we  consider  yet 
.as  hopeless,  in  diseases  where  the  patient 
foreknows  the  end — take  cancer  or  bro¬ 
ken  heart  as  examples — death  is  to  the 
sufferer  not  often  an  enemy,  but  a 


courted  friend.  The  afflicted  here,  in 
case  upon  case,  counts  the  hour  of  the 
release,  assured  and  assuring  that  “  death 
is  better  than  a  bitter  life,  and  everlast¬ 
ing  rest  th.an  continual  sickness;  that 
good  things  poured  on  a  mouth  that  is 
shut  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a 
grave.” 

I  could  extend  this  argument  greatly 
by  recalling  those  in  articulo  mortis 
whose  reason  has  gone  astray ;  I  could, 
by  expLiining  the  phenomena  of  death 
in  instances  where  the  nervous  function 
is  primarily  destroyed,  strengthen  the 
argument ;  but  the  effort  is  unnecessary. 
In  the  end,  did  I  proceed  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  of  diseases,  I  should  have 
only  those,  unhappily  but  few,  who  re¬ 
alize  pain  and  cruelty  in  death  from 
maintaining  to  the  last  full  mental  power 
in  the  midst  of  physical  dissolution,  or 
those  who,  “having  peace  in  their  pos¬ 
session,”  “  whose  ways  are  prosperous  in 
all  things,”  and  who  can  “  take  meat,’’ 
are  forced,  in  the  loss  and  abandonment 
of  selfish  luxury,  to  give  up  ail  and  die. 

COXCLCSIOSS. 

I  have  based  this  essay  on  long  and 
careful  and  truthful  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  death.  I  have  written  it 
for  three  distinct  objects. 

1.  To  declare  that  Nature,  which  is  to 
us  the  visible  manife8t.ation  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Intelligence,  is  beneficent  in  the 
infliction  of  the  act  of  death ;  that 
thwarted  in  her  ways,  she  is  still  benefi¬ 
cent,  and  that  she  may  be  trusted  by 
her  children. 

2.  To  declare  the  great  law  and  inten¬ 
tion  of  N.ature,  that  in  death  there 
should  be  no  suffering  whatever. 

3.  To  declare  to  men,  that  whatever 
there  is  in  death  of  pain,  of  terror  to  the 
dying ;  of  terror,  of  unsubdued  sorrow 
to  the  living,  is  made  pain,  made  terror, 
made  sorrow ;  and  that  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  these  is  the  noblest  and  ho¬ 
liest  task  the  spirit  of  man  can  set  itself 
to  caiTy  out  and  to  perfect.  It  is  to 
give  euthanasia  to  the  individual,  mil¬ 
lennium  to  the  world. 
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“  W HAT  I  have  got  to  tell  you  are  plain 
facts.  You  can  try  and  account  for  them 
by  physical  rules  if  you  jdease,  or  you 
can  take  them  as  belonging  to  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  things  that  are  not  to  be  explain- 
e<l.  That  is  what  7  have  done  for  many 
years.  I  have  never  told  the  story  before, 
because  tliere  were  those  for  whom  it 
was  a  p.iinful  subject.  They  are  all  dead 
and  gone  now,  so  it  doesn’t  matter. 

So  spoke  the  old  General  whom  we 
had  been  teasing  for  a  story  one  winter’s 
night.  Hitherto  his  talk  had  been  of 
tigers,  ]>ig-stickings,  M.ahratta  battles, 
and  other  Indian  subjects,  on  which  he 
dilated  with  the  zest  of  a  boy,  white- 
headed  veteran  as  he  was.  But  there 
was  something  in  his  tone  now  which 
seemed  to  prepare  us  for  a  very  different 
topic,  and  we  were  not  mistaken. 

I  was  about  eight-and-twenty  (he  con¬ 
tinued),  and  had  just  get  my  company, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  that  I  must  get  leave 
and  go  home.  I  was  in  good  health,  and 
I  had  a  promise  of  a  valuable  civil  ap¬ 
pointment.  I  had  no  one  in  England 
whom  I  cared  particularly  to  see  again,  for 
I  had  been  left  an  orphan  very  earlv  in 
life,  and  my  uncle,  who  was  my  guardian 
— well,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  have 
seen  other  youngsters  with  the  same  fit 
upon  them.  You  might  as  well  tell  a 
quail  that  he  need  not  migrate,  as  to  try 
and  persuade  them  not  to  ask  for  leave; 
and  they  are  not  worth  their  salt  till  they 
get  it,  as  I  have  told  the  Directors  over 
and  over  again.  "Well,  the  fit  was  on  me, 
and  home  I  went.  The  voyage  in  those 
days  was  no  hop,  skip,  and  jump  over 
Egypt  and  France,  but  a  weary  business 
of  three  months — if  you  had  good  weather 
— in  sailing  ships  round  the  Cape.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  of  the  wonderfully 
pleasant  things  I  would  do  when  Handed, 
and  when  at  last  I  found  myself  in  London,  I 
was  a  little  disappointed.  An  hiatus  of 
eleven  years  plays  the  very  deuce  with 
one’s  friends  and  acquaintance.  Some 
people  seemed  to  think  that  I  must  want 
something  when  I  called  upon  them,  and 
others  were  so  forgetful,  that  I  had  half 
m.ade  up  my  mind  to  make  no  further 
attempt  at  renewing  acquaintances,  when 


DREAM. 

•  • 

one  day,  whilst  taking  my  solitary  dinner 
at  a  restaurant  affected  by  “Indians”  (we 
had  no  club  of  our  own  then),  the  waiter 
came  up  with  a  card,  and,  “  Beg  your 
pardon,' sir,”  said  he,  “gentleman  in  No. 
4,  sir,  hopes  no  offence,  sir,  but  may  your 
name  be  Davenport,  sir  ?  ”  I  looked  at 
the  card ;  “  Mr.  James  Stuart  Caze- 
nove  ”  was  elegantly  engraved  thereon. 
“  My  name,”  I  said,  “  is  Davenport, 
but — it’s  so  confoundedly  awkward,  you 
see,  for  a  fellow  to  claim  acquaintance, 
and  you  not  to  know  who  the  deuce  he 
is.”  I  gave  the  waiter  back  the  card, 
and  the  ne.xt  moment  its  owner  had 
taken  a  seat  opposite  me.  “  I  should 
have  remembered  you  anywhere,”  he 
said,  “  but  you  don’t  remember  me. 
I  took  the  name  of  Cazenove  for  a 
fortune  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  two 

{rears  ago.  I’m  little  Jim  Stuart. 
..ord  !  don’t  you  rememlier  ‘  Cocky’  Stuart 
at  Damberley’s?”  Then  I  knew  him  in 
a  moment.  Cocky  Stuart  !  thcg  little 
rascal  I  had  licked  at  school,  whose  verses 
I  had  done,  and  been  my  faithful  accom¬ 
plice  in  many  a  poaching  adventure  at 
|>oor  old  Damberley’s. 

Oh  yes !  you  ^irls  m.ay  smile.  You  are 
all  very  well,  kissing  and  “  dearesting  ” 
each  other  at  two  days’  acquaintance, 
but  you  don’t  know  what  men  feel  at 
meeting  an  old  schoolfellow,  especially 
when  one  of  them  has  been  broiling 
eleven  years  in  India. 

“  Cocky  ”  Stuart  was  one  of  your 
lucky  ones.  He  inherited  a  fine  business 
from  his  father,  which  seemed  to  take 
care  of  itself.  He  was  m.ade  a  rich  man’s 
heir,  and  he  married  well  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  in  London  to  com¬ 
plete  some  business  matters  connected 
with  an  estate  he  had  recently  bought, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  guests 
who  assisted  at  his  house-warming. 

“  Well,  old  man,”  he  said,  when  he 
had  shown  me  over  most  part  of  the 
house  — a  huge  old  Tudor  Gothic  place 
which  he  had  restored — to  my  thinking 
in  great  good  taste — “  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  told  him  1  like!  it  immensely — 
that  he  h.ad  just  hit  the  happy  mean 
between  comfort  and  quaintness. 
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“  That’s  just  what  Bessie  says —  it’s 
all  her  doing.  Bless  you,  I  take  no  credit. 
It’s  all  her  handiwork.  I  wanted  to  pull 
the  ))laee  down,  and  build  a  modern 
house,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.” 

“  And  qtiite  right  too,”  I  told  him. 

“  Why,  there’s  many  a  duke  would 
envy  you  those  old  carved  oak  wains- 
cotings,  those  deliciously  ugly  corbels  and 
stained-glass  windows.  There  must  be 
a  legend  for  every  stone,  and  I’ll  be 
bound  there’s  a  haunted  room.” 

“  Oh !  that’s  nonsense,”  he  replied, 
rather  sharply. 

“  .My  dear  fellow,”  I  persisted,  “  a 
house  like  this  would  be  nothing  without 
a  haunte<l  room.  If  you  haven’t  got  a 
ghost,  pray  invent  one.  I’d  just  as  soon 
he  without  a  butler  if  I  wore  you.  It’s 
quite  de  riffmur  in  such  a  dear  old  quaint 
place,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Don’t  talk  nonsense,  Davenport.” 

I  remembered  afterwards  how  his 
voice  and  manner  changed  ;  but  I  did  not 
notice  it  at  the  time.  I  was  in  a  chaffing 
moo<l,  and  went  on. 

“  Nonsense  1  Do  you  c.all  ghosts  non¬ 
sense  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  do.” 

“  It’s  very  wicked  to  call  ghosts  non¬ 
sense.” 

“  Davenport,  I’d  trouble  you  to  drop 
the  subject ;  I  don’t  like  it.” 

Of  course  I  could  say  no  more  after 
this,  and,  it  being  nearly  time  to  dress 
lor  dinner,  I  was  shown  to  my  room. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  en¬ 
tered  it.  All  the  other  rooms  I  had  seen 
were,  as  I  have  hinted,  quaint,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  with  low  ceilings,  polished  oak 
floors  and  wainscotings,  some  hung  with 
ta|)estry,  and  all  furnished  in  keeping 
with  those  surroundings.  My  room  was 
a  lofty  apartment  with  a  French  paper 
on  the  W'alls,  a  Brus-sels  carpet,  a  polish¬ 
ed  steel  fire-grate,  and  a  bed  and  other 
acces.sories  of  the  latest  fasliion.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  that  the  contrast  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  house  made  it  ap- 
j>ear  at  first  harsh,  vulgar,  and  garish. 
The  colors  on  the  w’alls  and  floor  appear¬ 
ed  unnecessarily  gay,  and  two  large  pier- 
glasses,  with  gilt  frames,  and  a  mantel¬ 
piece  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  on 
which  a  handsome  clock  ticked  loudly, 
flanked  by  two  elaborate  ormolu  candel¬ 
abra,  gave  it  anun usual  air  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  bedroom.  “  T/tis  isn’t  Bessie’s 


taste.  I’ll  be  bound,”  I  mused,  as  I  tied 
my  w’hite  choker  at  one  of  the  glasses. 
“  It’s  a  room  they  have  added  to  the  old 
house,  and  Master  Jim  has  had  his  wick¬ 
ed  will  w'ith  it.  The  rascal !  If  he  had 
taken  a  Clapharn  villa  he  could  not  have 
done  worse.” 

Bessie  was  a  very  gem  of  a  hostess, 
and  before  dinner  was  over  her  guests, 
some  ten  in  number,  were  on  perfect  good 
terms ;  and  already  the  keels  of  certain 
small  flirtations  had  been  laid. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  and 
w’e  were  adjourning  to  the  smoking- 
room — a  rare  luxury  in  those  days — 
“Cocky”  took  me  aside  and  whispered, 
“  Don’t  you  mind  what  I  said  to-day,  old 
man.  I  didn’t  mean  to  be  cross,  you 
know;  but  don’t  talk  aboiit  it,  like  a 
good  fellow.  Servants  get  hold  of  such 
things,  and  play  the  very  deuce.” 

“Get  hold  of  what  things?” 

“  Oh !  you  know — about  haimted  rooms 
and  that.  It’s  all  nonsense.” 

I  w.as  half-vexed  w’ith  him  for  think¬ 
ing  I  would  pursue  a  subject  which 
seemed  to  annoy  him,  and,  lighting  a 
cheroot,  turned  to  a  young  person  who 
had  amused  me  greatly  by  lectures  on 
India,  based  on  information  he  had  gain¬ 
ed  from  tracts  w'ritten  by  people  as 
wise  as  himself. 

At  last  it  was  bedtime,  and  my  host 
accompanied  me  to  my  room,  where  he 
fidgeted  about  a  good  deal,  and  seemed 
reluctant  to  leave  me.  He  set  the  clock 
right,  lit  a  good  many  more  lights  than 
I  could  possibly  want,  and  walked  about 
touching  small  articles  of  furniture,  put¬ 
ting  them  a  little  more  to  the  right  or 
left,  backwards  or  forwards,  in  a  nervous 
way. 

“  Is  there  anything  you  want  ?”  he 
asked  at  Inst. 

“  No,”  I  said  ;  “  nothing,  thank  you.” 

“  If  you  do  want  anything,  my  room  is 
the  third  door  in  the  corridor  to  the  left.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  I’m  an  old  cam¬ 
paigner.  I  shall  sleep  like  a  top  in  that 
uxuriotis  bed,”  I  replied. 

“  Well,  good  night.  Remember  the 
third  door  to  the  left  if  you  want  any¬ 
thing.  Don’t  forget.” 

As  I  lighted  him  out,  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  short  passage  between  the 
door  of  my  room  ami  the  corridor,  and 
this  confirmed  my  idea  that  tlie  room 
had  been  added  to  the  old  house. 
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Directly  opposite  to  where  I  had  sat 
at  dinner  M-as  hung  the  portrait  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  dressed  as  a 
shenherdess  with  a  crook  in  her  lap  and 
a  nock  of  sheep  in  the  distance.  I 
dreamed  that  this  picture  came  into  my 
room;  which  suddenly  became  like  any 
other  room  in  the  house,  only  larger.  I 
awoke,  and  found  the  light  in  the  cande¬ 
labra  (which  I  had  forgotten  to  put  out) 
burning  brightly,  and  everything  just  as  it 
had  been  when  my  host  took  his  depar¬ 
ture.  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  was  only 
roused  by  Cazenove  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  saying  that  the  breakfast- 
bell  would  ring  in  twenty  minutes. 

“  Did  you  sleep  well,  old  man  ?”  he 
asked. 

“  Like  a  child,”  I  replied,  jumping  out 
of  bed. 

“  By  Jove,  I’m  so  glad !”  he  cried, 
with  what  struck  me  at  the  time  as  un¬ 
necessary  warmth  ;  and  away  he  went. 

AV^hen  the  servant  came  in  with  my 
shaving-water  and  drew  the  heavy  cur¬ 
tains  which  hid  the  window,  I  got  a 
little  start.  It  was  the  window  of  the 
room  I  had  seen  in  my  dream!  A  large 
deep  bay-window,  almost  a  chamber  in 
itself,  with  stone  copings  and  divisions 
and  lancet-shaped  lights,  the  small  dia¬ 
mond  panes  in  which  were  set  in  lead — 
a  window  ridiculously  out  of  keeping 
with  the  room  and  its  furniture.  I  h.ad 
dressed  for  dinner  the  day  before  by 
candlelight,  and  seeing  the  incongruous 
window  now  so  suddenly,  brought  back 
my  almost-forgotten  dream  with,  as  it 
M'ere,  a  mental  crash  which  staggered 
me  for  a  moment. 

Angry  with  myself  for  giving  way  to 
such  fancies,  of  course  I  laid  the  blame 
on  some  one  else,  and  inwardly  abused 
my  host  for  anachronism.  “  With  such 
a  window  as  that  standing,  why  the 
deuoe  couldn’t  he  have  rebuilt  the  room 
in  harmony  with  it  ?”  I  growled. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  I  could  not 
help  sauntering  into  the  dining-room  to 
have  another  look  at  the  picture  which 
had  troubled  my  repose.  The  original 
must  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  as  a 
work  of  art  the  portrait  was  almost  perfect, 
except  for  the  position  of  the  right  hand — 
a  small  white  hand — ^but,  as  I  thought,  too 
prominently  displayed.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  even  threatening  in  the  attitude. 

As  I  gazed,  Cazenove  came  in,  gun  in 


hand  (it  was  the  1st  of  September),  and 
rated  me  for  not  being  ready. 

I  tohl  him  that  I  was  not  only  ready, 
but  had  been  waiting  for  him.  “  Only, 
before  we  start,”  I  said,  “  tell  me,  who  is 
that  ?”  jminting  to  the  picture. 

“  Oh,  that?  That’s  a  portrait,”  he 
replied,  becoming  suddenly  grave. 

“  So  I  suppose  ;  but  of  whom  ?” 

“  Oh !  of  some  one  belonging  to  people 
who  used  to  live  here  long  ago.” 

“  Connected  with  the  Surface  family, 
I  should  think,  from  their  selling  their 
ancestors  ?”  I  said.  “  But,  I  beg  par¬ 
don,  perhaps  she  was  some  relation  of 
your  own  ?  ” 

“  God  forbid  !  ” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  her  personal  appearance. 
Show  me  as  beautiful  a  girl  living  now, 
and  I’ll  show  you  a  man  who  would 
make  a  fool  of  himself  for  her,”  I  said. 

“  I’ve  begged  and  ])rayed  Bessie  a 
score  of  times,”  he  muttered  angrily,  not 
appearing  to  heed  me,  “  to  let  me  have 
the  infernal  thing  hacked  out  of  its  pan¬ 
el,  or  painted  over,  or  something— it’s  a 
fixture,  confound  it ! — and  she  won’t. 
I’ll  do  it,  though,  in  spite  of  her.  For 
God’s  sake,  Davenport,  don’t  stand  there 
staring  like  an  idiot !  Come  and  shoot, 
if  you’re  coming.” 

This  was  the  second  time  he  had  bro¬ 
ken  o«it  at  me  rudely,  for  no  apparent 
cause,  and  I  began  to  think  that  my  for¬ 
tunate  friend  had  had  a  bad  temper  left 
him  amongst  his  other  legacies. 

At  dinner  he  did  me  a  grievous  wrong. 
Contr.ary  to  all  law  and  custom,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  British  Constitution  itself,  he 
ordered  me  away  from  an  exceedingly 
nice  little  girl,  who'm  I  had  taken  down, 
and  sent  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  ta¬ 
ble,  on  the  pitiful  plea  that  there  were 
two  ladies  together  there.  I  remembered 
afterwards  that  this  change  brought  me 
with  my  back  to  the  picture. 

The  manor  had  been  badly  ])reserved 
by  Cazenove’s  predecessor,  who  never 
lived  on  it,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
walking  for  our  twenty  brace.  I  was 
glad  indeed  when  our  fair  hostess  told 
us  we  were  very  stupid,  as  gentlemen 
always  were  in  tne  shooting  season,  and 
that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be 
to  go  to  bed.  If  ever  a  man  had  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  sleeping  like  an  animal,  I  had 
one  that  night ;  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
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I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  shepherdesB  with  the  small  lily  hand, 
and  wondering  why  iny  host  had  spoken 
so  irritably  in  answer  to  my  questions 
about  her.  What  did  he  mean  by  say¬ 
ing  “  God  forbid  !  ”  with  so  much  vehe¬ 
mence  when  I  asked  if  she  were  a  rela¬ 
tion  ?  Why  should  he  want  to  destroy 
so  admirable  a  painting  ? 

Small  things  affect  a  man  w’ith  the  fid¬ 
gets  on  him.  The  fire  was  burning 
brightly  in  its  polished  grate,  and  lighted 
the  room  so  that  almost  every  object  was 
visible.  Of  all  the  rooms  in  the  w’orld, 
it  was  the  last  to  have  any  such  legend 
as  I  had  suggested  the  day  before  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  A  thing  of  yesterday, 
with  the  smell  of  French-polish  and  new 
carpets  not  yet  blown  away,  what  asso¬ 
ciation  could  it  possibly  have  with  a  lady 
Avho  probably  died  before  Queen  Anne? 
What  story,  beyond  what  was  told  in  an 
upholsterer’s  bill,  could  belong  to  it  ? 
When  midnight  struck,  and  a  cold  shiv¬ 
er  passed  over  me,  I  said  to  myself,  “  Da- 
ven])ort,  my  boy,  you  got  your  feet  wet 
in  the  turnips.  Dwellers  in  the  tropics 
cannot  afford  to  play  tricks  with  their 
health.  That  jungle-fever  you  caught 
three  years  ago  is  not  quite  out  of  your 
bones.  A  dose  of  quinine  for  you  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  Master  Davenport.” 
Then  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  manfully  resolv¬ 
ed  to  sleep.  Small  things,  I  sjiy,  affect  a 
man  with  the  fidgets  on  him.  The  fire 
worried  me ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
Empty  the  water-jug  on  it? — that  would 
rust  the  refiecting-bars,  and  bring  on  my 
head  the  maledictions  of  an  injured 
housemaid.  Take  off  the  coals? — where 
was  I  to  put  them  ?  Besides,  there  were 
no  tongs,  and  only  a  sort  of  gigantic 
skewer  for  a  poker.  I  am  afraid  I  said 
bad  words  of  that  fire  and  its  newfangled 
irons  as  I  turned  my  back  on  it,  and  tried 
again  to  sleep. 

At  last  I  fell  into  a  conscious  doze, 
during  which  the  light  faded  away;  and 
then  there  came  over  me  that  pleasant 
sensation  which  says,  “  You  have  only  to 
turn  over  on  your  other  side,  and  you 
will  go  fast  asleej).”  I  turned  over,  and 
saw  that  the  old  enemy  of  my  rest  was 
out.  The  room  was  in  a  total  darkness, 
save  where  the  moonbeams  fell  in 
through  the  window.  This  struck  me  as 
odd,  and  roused  me ;  for  I  distinctly 
remembered  that  the  heavy  cloth  cur¬ 


tains  w’cre  drawn  close  when  I  went  to 
bed.  “  Bother  the  moon  !  ”  I  exedaimed, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  jumping  out  of  bed 
to  shut  it  out,  when  another  light  shone 
suddenly  from  the  opposite  side  of  me, 
and  by  this  I — as  fully  awake  and  in  my 
senses  as  I  am  at  this  moment — saw  that 
the  size,  shape,  furniture,  everything 
about  the  room  had  changed,  and  that  it 
had  become  the  room  of  my  dream  the 
night  before! — a  sombre  oak-panelled 
room,  with  a  high  vaulted  roof,  in  which 
some  tattered  banners  waved  to  and  fro 
in  the  night  air  mournfully.  Even  the 
bed,  on  which  I  sat  in  horror,  was  not 
what  it  had  Ijeen,  but  a  huge  structure 
with  gilded  posts  and  dark  heavy  drap¬ 
ery,  embroidered  with  quaint  devices,  as 
the  state-beds  of  kings  and  queens  in 
olden  times  were  w’ont  to  be.  Remind¬ 
ful  of  my  dream,  I  instinctively  turned 
towards  where  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the 
picture  the  night  before,  and  there  sure 
enough  I  saw — not  the  picture,  but  the 
ORIGINAL,  standing  with  a  lamp  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  in  the  attitude  of  the 
portrait,  but  with  this  horrid  difference 
— that  the  palm  was  pierced  through  and 
through  as  though  by  a  stab,  and  blood 
trickled  from  it  to  the  ground.  There 
she  stood  in  her  fanciful  dress,  and  a 
look,  not  of  pain  or  of  anger,  but  of  deep 
unutterable  despair,  branding  the  face  I 
had  thought  so  innocent  and  beautiful, 
for,  I  suppose,  some  minutes,  though 
they  seemed  hours  to  me.  Then  she 
walked  slowly  round  the  room,  close  to 
the  wall^  and  vanished  the  instant  that 
she  returned  to  the  spot  where  I  had  first 
seen  her,  leaving  me  again  in  darkness. 

Now  I  dare  say  there  are  some  of  you 
who  w’ill  say  that  all  this  can  be  explain¬ 
ed  ;  and  so  perhaps  it  can,  so  far.  You 
may  argue  somewhat  in  this  wise : — 
“The  old-fashioned  part  of  the  house 
had  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
which  wasjstrengthened  by  the  contrast 
presented  by  my  bedchamber.  The 
portrait  in  the  dining-room  had  also 
made  an  impression.  I  had  dreamed  of 
the  latter,  and,  naturally  enough,  gave  it 
a  fitting  background.”  So  much  for 
what  you  w'ill,  no  doubt,  call  my  first 
dream.  You  will  go  on  to  urge  that, 
“  over-tired  with  a  long  day’s  shooting, 
and  with  a  touch  of  intermittent  fever  on 
me,  that  first  dream  made  an  impression 
which  developed  itself  into  the  second.'’^ 
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I  say  a^ain,  so  far  such  an  explanation 
might  pass.  But  when  impelled  by  ter¬ 
ror — of  which  I  was  afterwards  heartily 
ashamed — I  knocked  up  Cazenove,  his 
first  words  were : 

“  My  (lod,  Davenport !  Have  you 
teen  her?" 

Then  I  knew  in  a  moment  why  he  had 
answered  so  irritably  my  nonsense  about 
haunted  chambei's,  and  the  inquiries  I 
had  made  about  the  portrait. 

“  I  have  seen  some  one,”  I  replied, 
“and  it  may  l>e  a  trick.  Bring  your 
lamp  and  come  at  once.” 

“Not  for  the  world,”  he  cried,  draw¬ 
ing  back.  “She  never  appears  a  second 
time  to  the  same  person ;  but  I  have 
not  seen  her  yet.  You  may  take  the 
light  and  satisfy  yourself  without  the 
slightest  d.mger.  It  is  all  over.” 

I  went  back,  and  found  everything  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  had  been — the  thick  curtains 
closely  drawn  over  the  window’,  and  the 
fire  still  burning.  Then  I  rejoined  my 
host  in  the  corridor. 

“  Don't  blame  me  for  what  has  pass¬ 
ed,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  until  you 
hear  my  excuses.  I  have  a  haunted 
chamlier — worse  luck !  I.<ook  here.” 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  the  tape>try,  and 
disclosed  a  small  low  door,  which  I  saw 
from  its  position  should  lead  into  the 
room  I  had  just  left.  “  Go  in,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  opening  it  by  j)re..sBing  a  spring, 
“  and  look  about  you.  N o,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear ;  I  tell  you  .again  she  never 
apjiears  tw’ice  th  the  same  person.  Go 
in,  and  judge  for  yourself  if  there  be  any 
trick.” 

I  went  in,  and  found  myself  in  what 
appeared,  at  first,  to  be  a  passage  be¬ 
tween  the  corridor  and  ray  bedroom ; 
but  on  examining  the  outer  wall,  I  re¬ 
cognized  it,  with  a  cold  shudder,  as  the 
wall  of  the  room  round  which  the  lady 
with  the  bleeding  hand  had  passed.  I 
looked  up,  and  there  was  the  dark  vault¬ 
ed  roof,  there  w’cre  the  tattered  banners. 
The  netv  room  had  been  built  inside  the 
old  one. 

The  Dream  theory  will  not  do  now. 
A  dream  is  a  confused  set  of  ideas  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  something  which  the  sleeper 
has  seen  or  known  of  when  awake.  I 
had  never  seen  that  room ;  it  was  hid 
from  me  (all  but  the  window’)  by  solid 
walls  of  brick.  I  had  every  reason  to 
8upix)se  that  I  w’as  in  a  iieAV  part  of  the 


house.  How,  in  a  mere  dream,  could  I 
invent  such  a  thing  as  a  chaml>er  within 
a  chamber  ?  Ag.ain,  with  regard  to  tlu* 
picture,  I  wjis  half  in  love  with  the  w’in- 
ning  grace,  the  essentially  feminine 
beauty,  of  the  fair  shepherdess.  In  a 
mere  dre.am  1  should  have  made  her  the 
central  figure  of  g.ay  scenes,  court  revels, 
mas(|ues,  balls,  and  the  like,  wdiich,  wak¬ 
ing,  I  fancied  she  must  have  graced. 
How  could  I  invent  such  an  imjtrobable 
thing  as  that  her  pretty  hand  shoidd  be 
stabbed  through  and  through  V — that  she 
should  be  wandering  .about  alone  at 
night  with  that  awful  look  of  despair  fix¬ 
ed  on  her  face  ? 

It  W’as  no  dream. 

“Of  course,  there’s  no  more  sleep  for 
either  of  us  to-night,”  said  Cazenove,  as 
1  rejoined  him.  “  Come  into  my  dress¬ 
ing-room,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  tliis  miserable  business.” 

I  was  angry  with  him  for  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  his  unfair  treatment,  and  had 
determined  to  tell  him  so ;  but  there 
was  something  so  dejecte*!  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  that  I  checked  myself  with 
the  words  hot  on  my  lips,  and  followed 
him  in  silence  to  his  room. 

His  narrative  w.as  a  long  and  not  in¬ 
telligible  one,  for  he  rambled  into  many 
details  which  had  nothing  to  do  w’ith  the 
storv,  and  w.asted  a  good  deal  of  time 
talking  about  his  bad  luck,  and  giving 
instances  of  it ;  so  I  had  l>ettcr  give  it  to 
^ou  in  the  shape  into  which  1  reduced 
It  afterw.ards,  with  the  help  of  some 
further  information. 

Amongst  the  cavaliers  w’ho  cheered 
the  exile  of  King  Charles  the  Secoiui 
w.a8  a  certain  Sir  Hubert  Dyke,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  done  things  in  his  time 
on  the  Spanish  Main  which  w’e  should 
call  by  ugly  names,  but  who  was  a  stout 
soldier,  a  faithful  subject,  and — w’hat 
W’as  more  to  the  purpose  in  those  times 
— a  rich  one,  thanks  to  his  exploits 
amongst  the  galleons  of  tlie  Don. 

When  he  must  have  been  nearly  sixty 
he  married  a  young  French-woman,  of 
whom,  when  I  s.ay  that  she  was  very 
lovely,  I  have  told  you  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  her. 

The  King  got  “  his  own  again  ” — that 
is  to  say,  he  was  brought  back  to  waste 
other  folks’  property ;  and  Sir  Hubert 
and  Lady  Dyke  got  their  own  again, 
considerably  improved  by  having  passed 
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tliroH^jh  the  hands  of  a  crop  eared  knave, 
who,  if  half  that  is  said  of  his  conduct 
as  a  landlord  be  true,  was  worth  a 
whole  regiment  of  lawless  dare-devils 
like  Sir  Hul>ert. 

High  festival  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
Restoration  at  the  manor,  and  its  beau¬ 
tiful  lady  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  rev¬ 
els,  not  the  least  splendid  of  w’hich  was 
a  masque  composed  by  Dryden,  in  which 
she  aj)peared  as  a  shej>herdes8.  Amongst 
the  company  was  a  then  unknown  artist 
named  Lely,  who  asked  and  obtained 
the  honor" of  painting  her  portrait  on  a 
panel  in  the  dining-room.  The  fame  of 
that  masque  w'ent  abroad,  and  the  King 
himself  commanded  its  repetition. 

Hut  for  one  tiling  Sir  Hubert  would 
have  l>een  a  happy  man.  Amongst  my 
lady’s  train,  and  the  actors  with  her  in 
that  masque,  was  a  young  countryman 
of  hers,  who,  it  turned  out,  had  wooed 
her  before  she  had  charmed  the  eve  of 
the  ex-buccaneer,  and  whom  she  loved 
in  spite  of  her  marriage-vows.  Dark 
hints  reached  Sir  Hubert’s  ears,  and  I 
dare  say  he  would  have  stood  on  scant 
ceremony  w’ith  the  disturber  of  his  peace, 
but  that  there  was  the  royal  visit  and 
the  royal  command ;  and,  as  the  masque 
could  not  be  performed  without  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  (iofle,  his  hateful  presence  had 
to  lie  endured,  (►nly  one-half  of  the 
truth  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Sir  Hubert,  for  he  is  rc|)orted  to  have 
iK'eu  most  atfeciionate  and  courteous 
towards  his  beautiful  wife  up  to  the  last. 

The  masque  went  off  more  brilliantly 
than  before,  and  all  that  is  known  with 
any  certainty  of  wh.at  followed,  is  that 
shortly  after  midnight  a  wild  piercing 
shriek  was  heard,  and  my’  lady  rushed  to 
the  King’s  chamber,  calling  for  help  and 
justice,  and  showing  her  hand  pierced 
through  and  through  by  a  stab.  The 
next  day  the  establishment  was  broken 
up.  My  lady  is  said  to  have  returned 
to  France,  and  to  have  entered  a  convent. 
Sir  Hubert  obtained  a  military  command 
in  Scotland,  but  Monsieur  le  Gofle  iras 
iiever  heard  of  again.  The  legend  goes 
that  the  lovers  were  surprised ;  that  the 
lady  threw  her  arms  round  Le  Goffe  to 
protect  him  from  her  injured  husband’s 
fury,  but  that  he  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart  through  her  hand. 


The  scandal  was  hushed  up,  as  such 
things  could  be  in  those  days,  when  great 
people  were  concerned  ;  but  no  one  could 
live  in  the  state-chamber,  and  eventually 
the  fine  old  house  was  sold  for  about  a 
fifth  of  its  value. 

“  Like  a  fool  as  I  was,”  said  Cazenove, 
“  I  made  no  inquiries.  I  saw  the  place 
and  liked  it;  so  did  Bessie.  I  offered  a 
sura  for  it  which  I  thought  ridiculously 
small,  aud  to  my  surprise  it  was  accept¬ 
ed.  Not  a  servant  belonging  to  the 
vicinity  would  come  to  live  with  us,  and 
so  at  hist  the  truth  leaked  out — the 
place  was  haunted  !  Bessie  said  it  was 
all  nonsense  ;  that  the  state-chamber  was 
far  too  large  and  sombre  for  a  bod-room  ; 
that  its  dark  w'alls,  and  the  shadows  and 
noises  in  the  vaulted  roof,  created 
fancies:  and  as  we  could  not  pull  it 
down  without  disfiguring  the  house,  we 
built  a  modern  room  inside,  which  you 
were  the  first  to  occupy.  But  you  see 
it  is  no  use;  there  is  a  curse  upon  the 
place !  ” 

“  Has  it  appeareil  in  any  other  part  of 
the  house  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  No,  never.” 

“  She  has  appeared  to  many  persons  ?” 

“To  every  one  who  has  slept  in  that 
room— once.” 

“  And — tell  me  truly,  Cazenove,  w'hat 
has  followed  ?” 

“  Oh,  it’s  no  use  talking  about  it  any 
more,”  he  replied,  with  a  renewal  of  his 
old  petulance. 

“Cazenove,  I  insist  on  knowing. 
There  is  something  you  wish  to  conceal 
— nut  with  it,  man!  The  thing  is  done 
and  cannot  bo  helped.  What  has  fol¬ 
lowed  ?  ” 

“They  say  that  those  to  whom  she 
api)ears  never  marry.” 

*  *  *  *  mm* 

“  And  w’ere  you  never  married.  Gen¬ 
eral  ?  ”  asked  a  pretty  girl  who  sat  next 
him. 

“  Never,  my  dear,”  replied  the  old 
soldier ;  “  but  ivhether  that  was  my 
fault,  or  the  ghost’s,  I  cannot  s.ay.” 

“  You  think  it  really  w.as  a  ghost?” 

“  What  am  I  to  think  ?  ” 

That  is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be 
answered. 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BY  ASTHOXY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

“  C.  G.  ” 

The  Miss  Spaldings  were  met  at  the 
station  at  P'lorence  by  their  uncle,  the 
American  Minister,  by  their  cousin,  the 
American  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
by  three  or  four  other  dear  friends  and 
relations,  who  were  there  to  welcome 
the  newcomers  to  sunny  Italy.  Mr. 
Glascock,  therefore,  who  ten  minutes 
since  had  been,  and  had  felt  himself  to 
be,  quite  indispensable  to  their  comfort, 
suddenly  became  as  thoimh  he  were 
nothing  and  nobody.  Who  is  there 
that  has  not  felt  these  sudden  disruptions 
to  the  intimacies  and  friendships  of  a 
long  journey  ?  He  bowed  to  them,  and 
they  to  him,  and  then  they  were  whirled 
awajr  in«.  their  grandeur.  He  put  him¬ 
self  mto  a  small,  open  hackney-carriage, 
and  had  himself  driven  to  the  York 
Hotel,  feeling  himself  to  be  deserted 
and  desolate.  The  two  Miss  Spaldings 
were  the  daughters  of  a  verv  respectable 
lawyer  at  Boston,  whereas  ^Ir.  Glascock 
was  heir  to  a  peerage,  to  an  enormous 
fortune,  and  to  one  of  the  finest  places 
in  England.  But  he  thought  nothing  of 
this  at  the  time.  As  he  went,  he  was 
meditating  which  young  woman  was  the 
most  attractive,  Nora  Rowley  or  Caro¬ 
line  Spalding.  He  had  no  doubt  but 
that  Nora  was  the  prettier,  the  pleas¬ 
anter  in  manner,  the  better  dressed,  the 
more  engaging  in  all  that  concerned  the 
outer  woman;  but  he  thought  that  he 
had  never  met  any  lady  who  talked 
better  than  Caroline  Spalding.  And 
what  was  Nora  Rowley’s  beauty  to  him  ? 
Had  she  not  told  him  that  she  was  the 
property  of  some  one  else ;  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  what  was  Miss  Spalding 
to  him  ?  They  had  parted,  and  he  was 
going  on  to  Naples  in  two  days.  He 
had  said  some  half-defined  word  as  to 
calling  at  the  American  Embassy,  but  it 
had  not  been  taken  up  by  either  of  the 
ladies.  He  had  not  pressed  it,  and  so 
they  had  parted  without  an  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  a  future  meeting.  | 

The  double  journev,  from  Turin  to 
Bologna  and  from  Bologna  to  Florence, 
is  very  long,  and  forms  ample  time  for  a 


considerable  intimacy.  There  had,  too, 
been  a  long  day’s  journeying  together 
before  that;  and  with  no  women  is  a 
speedy  intimacy  so  possible,  or  indeed 
so  profitable,  as  with  Americans.  They 
fear  nothing, — neither  you  nor  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  talk  with  as  much  freedom 
as  though  they  w’ere  men.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  assumed  to  be  true  as  a  rule, 
that  women’s  society  is  always  more 
agreeable  to  men  than  that  of  other  men, 
— except  for  the  lack  of  ease.  It 
undoubtedly  is  so  when  the  women  be 
oung  and  pretty.  Tl)ere  is  a  feeling, 
owever,  among  pretty  women  in 
Europe  that  such  freedom  is  dangerous, 
and  it  is  withheld.  There  is  such  danger, 
and  more  or  less  of  such  withholding  is 
expedient ;  but  the  American  w'oman 
does  not  recognize  the  danger ;  and,  if 
she  withhold  the  grace  of  her  counte¬ 
nance  and  the  pearls  of  her  speech,  it  is 
because  she  is  not  desirous  of  the  society 
which  is  proffered  to  her.  These  two 
American  sisters  had  not  withholden 
their  pearls  from  Mr.  Glascock.  He  was 
much  their  senior  in  age  ;  he  was  gentle 
in  his  manners,  and  they  jwobably 
recognized  him  to  be  a  safe  companion. 

They  had  no  idea  who  he  was,  and 
had  not  heard  his  name  when  they 
parted  from  him.  But  it  was  not  prob¬ 
able  that  they  should  have  been  with 
him  so  long,  .and  that  they  should  leave 
him  without  further  thought  of  him, 
without  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  him.  They  had  seen  “  C.  G.” 
in  large  letters,  on  his  dressing-bag,  and 
that  was  all  they  had  learned  as  to  his 
identity.  He  had  known  their  names 
W'ell,  and  had  once  called  Olivia  by  hers, 
in  the  hurry  of  speaking  to  her  sister. 
He  had  apologized,  and  there  had  been 
a  little  laugh,  and  a  discussion  about  the 
use  of  Christian  names, — such  as  is  very 
conducive  to  intimacy  between  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies.  When  you  can  talk  to 
a  young  lady  about  her  own  Christian 
name,  you  are  almost  entitled  for  the 
nonce  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Glascock  went  to  his  hotel,  and 
was  very  moody  and  desolate.  His 
name  was  veiy  soon  known  tifere,  and 
he  received  the  honors  due  to  his  rank 
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and  station.  “  I  should  like  to  travel  in 
America,”  he  said  to  himself,  “  if  I  could 
be  sure  that  no  one  would  find  out  who 
I  was.”  He  had  received  letters  at 
Turin,  stating  that  his  father  was  better, 
and,  therefore,  he  intended  to  remain  two 
days  at  Florence.  The  weather  was 
still  very  hot,  and  Florence  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September  is  much  preferable  to 
Naples.  That  night,  when  the  two 
Miss  Spaldings  w’cre  alone  together,  they 
discussed  their  fellow-traveller  thorough¬ 
ly.  Something,  of  course,  had  been 
said  about  him  to  their  uncle  the  minis¬ 
ter,  to  their  aunt  the  minister’s  wife,  and 
to  their  cousin  the  secretary  of  legation. 
But  travellers  will  always  observe  that 
the  dear  new  friends  they  have  made  on 
their  journey  are  not  interesting  to  the 
dear  old  friends  whom  they  meet  after¬ 
wards.  There  may  be  some  touch  of 
jealousy  in  this  ;  and  then,  though  you, 
the  traveller,  are  fully  aware  that  there 
has  been  something  special  in  the  case 
which  has  made  this  new  friendship 
more  peculiar  than  others  that  have 
sprung  up  in  similar  circumstances, 
fathers  and  brothers,  and  wives  and 
sisters,  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  They 
suspect,  perhaps,  that  the  new  friend 
was  a  b.agman,  or  an  opera  dancer,  and 
think  th.at  the  affair  need  not  be  m.ade  of 
importance.  The  American  Minister 
h.ad  cast  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Glascock  during 
that  momentary  parting,  and  had  not 
thought  much  of  Mr.  Glascock.  “  He 
was  certainly  a  gentleman,”  Caroline  had 
said.  “There  are  a  great  many  English 
gentlemen,”  the  minister  had  replied. 

“  I  thought  you  would  have  .asked  him 
to  call,”  Olivia  s.aid  to  her  sister.  “  He 
did  offer.” 

“  I  know  he  did.  I  heard  it.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  him  he  might 
come  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  are  not  in  Boston,  Livy. 
It  might  be  the  most  horrible  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  here  in  Florence  ;  and  it  may 
make  a  diflerence,  because  Uncle  Jonas  is 
minister.” 

“  Why  should  that  make  a  difference? 
Do  you  mean  that  one  isn’t  to  see  one’s 
own  friends  ?  That  must  be  nonsense.” 

“  But  he  isn’t  a  friend,  Livy.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  as  I’d  known  him  for¬ 
ever.  That  soft,  monotonous  voice, 
which  never  became  excited  and  never 
disagreeable,  is  as  familiar  to  me  as 
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though  I  had  lived  with  it  all  my  life.” 
“  I  thought  him  very  pleasant.” 
“Indeed,  you  did.  Carry.  And  he 
thought  you  pleasant  too.  Doesn’t  it 
seem  odd  ?  You  were  mending  his  glove 
for  him  this  very  afternoon,  just  as  if  he 
were  your  brother.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I  mend  his  glove  ?  ” 
“  Why  not,  indeed  ?  He  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  have  everything  mended  after 
getting  us  such  a  good  dinner  at  Bologna. 
By-the-bye,  jrou  never  paid  him.” 

“  Yes,  I  did, — when  you  were  not  by.” 
“  I  wonder  who  he  is !  C.  G. !  That 
fine  man  in  the  brown  coat  was  his  ser¬ 
vant,  you  know.  I  thought  at  first  that 
C.  G.  must  have  been  cracked,  and  that 
the  tall  man  was  his  keeper.” 

“  I  never  knew  any  one  less  like  a 
madman.” 

“No; — but  the  man  was  so  queer. 
He  did  nothing,  you  know'.  We  hardly 
saw  him,  if  you  remember,  at  Turin.  All 
he  did  was  to  tie  the  shawls  at  Bologna. 
What  can  any  man  want  with  another 
man  about  with  him  like  that,  unless  he 
is  cracked  either  in  bo<ly  or  mind  ?  ” 

“  You’d  better  ask  C.  G.  yourself.” 

“  I  shall  never  see  C.  G.  again,  I  sup- 
j)Ose.  I  should  like  to  see  him  again.  I 
guess  you  would  too.  Carry.  Eh  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  I  should  ; — why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  never  knew  a  man  so  imperturba¬ 
ble,  and  who  had  yet  so  much  to  say  for 
himself.  I  wonder  what  he  is !  Perhaps 
he’s  on  business,  and  that  man  was  a 
kind  of  a  clerk.” 

“He  had  livery  buttons  on,”  said  Carry. 

“  And  does  that  make  a  difference  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  think  they  put  clerks  into  liv¬ 
ery,  even  in  England.” 

“  Nor  yet  mad  doctors,”  said  Olivia. 

“  Well,  I  like  him  very  much  ;  and  the 
only  thing  against  him  is  that  he  should 
have  a  man,  six  feet  high,  going  about 
with  him  doing  nothing.’’ 

“  You’ll  make  me  angry,  Livy,  if  vou 
talk  in  that  w'ay.  It’s  uncharitable.’* 

“  In  w’hat  way  ?  ” 

“  About  a  mad  doctor.” 

“  It’s  my  belief,”  said  Olivia,  “  that 
he’s  an  English  swell,  a  lord,  or  a  duke  ; 
— and  it’s  my  belief,  too,  that  he’s  in 
love  with  you.” 

“  It’s  my  belief,  Livy,  that  you’re  a 
regular  ass ;  ” — and  so  the  conversation 
was  ended  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  next  day,  about  noon,  the 
33 
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American  Minister,  as  a  part  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  country,  read  in  a 
publication  of  that  day,  issued  for  the 
purpose,  the  names  of  the  new  arrivals 
at  Florence.  First  and  foremost  w’as 
that  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Glascock, 
with  his  suite,  at  the  York  Hotel,  en  route 
to  join  his  father.  Lord  Peterborough,  at 
Naples.  Having  read  the  news  first  to 
himself,  the  minister  read  it  out  loud  in 
the  presence  of  his  nieces. 

“  That’s  our  friend  C.  G.,”  said  Livy. 

“  I  should  think  not,”  said  the  minis¬ 
ter,  who  had  his  own  ideas  about  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lord. 

“  Pm  sure  it  is,  because  of  the  tall 
man  with  the  buttons,”  said  Olivia. 

“  It’s  very  unlikely,”  said  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation.  “  Lord  Peterborough 
is  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  very  old,  in¬ 
deed.  They  say  he  is  dying  at  Naples. 
Tliis  man  is  his  eldest  son.” 

“  Is  that  any  reason  why  he  shouldn’t 
have  been  civil  to  us  ?  ”  asked  Olivia. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  is  the  sort  of  man 
likely  to  sit  up  in  the  banquette  ;  and  he 
would  have  posted  over  the  Alps.  More¬ 
over,  he  had  his  suite  with  him.” 

“  His  suite  was  buttons,”  said  Olivia. 
“  Only  fancy.  Carry,  we’ve  been  waited 
on  for  two  days  by  a  lord  as  is  to  be,  and 
didn’t  know  it !  And  you  have  mended 
the  tips  of  his  lordship’s  glove !  ”  Hut 
Carry  said  nothing  at  all. 

Late  on  that  same  evening,  they  met 
Mr.  Glascock  close  to  the  Duomo,  under 
the  shade  of  the  Campanile.  He  had 
come  out  as  they  had  done,  to  see  by 
moonlight  that  loveliest  of  all  works 
made  by  man’s  hands.  Tliey  were  with 
the  minister,  but  Mr.  Glascock  came  up 
and  shook  hands  with  them. 

“  I  would  introduce  you  to  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Spalding,”  said  Olivia, — “  only, — as 
it  hajipens, — we  have  never  yet  heard 
your  name.” 

“  My  name  is  Mr.  Glascock,”  said  he, 
smiling.  Then  the  introduction  was 
made ;  and  the  American  Minister  took 
off  his  hat,  and  was  very  affable. 

“  Only  think.  Carry,”  said  Olivia,  w-hen 
they  were  alone  that  evening,  “  if  you 
were  to  become  the  wife  of  an  English 
lord!” 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

SHOWING  WHAT  TOOK  PLACE  AT  ST.  DIDDULPIl’S. 

l^EA  Rowley,  when  she  escaped  from 
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the  violence  of  her  lover,  at  once  rushed 
up  to  her  owm  room,  and  managed  to 
fasten  herself  in  before  she  had  been 
seen  by  any  one.  Her  elder  sister  had  at 
once  gone  to  her  aunt  when,  at  Hugh’s 
request,  she  had  left  the  room,  thinking 
it  right  that  Mrs.  Outhouse  should  know 
what  was  being  done  in  her  own  house. 
Mrs.  Outhouse  had  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter  jiatiently  for  awhile,  giving  the 
lovers  the  benefit  of  her  hesitation,  and 
had  then  spoken  her  mind  to  Stanbury, 
as  we  have  already  heard.  He  had,  upon 
the  whole,  been  so  well  pleased  with 
what  had  occurred,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  least  angry  with  the  parson’s  wife 
when  he  left  the  parsonage.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  at  once 
joined  by  her  elder  niece,  but  Nora  re¬ 
mained  for  a  while  alone  in  her  room. 

Had  she  committed  herself;  and  if  so, 
did  she  regret  it?  He  had  behaved  very 
badly  to  her,  certainly,  taking  her  by  the 
hand  and  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist.  And  then  had  he  not  even  at¬ 
tempted  to  kiss  her?  He  h.ad  done  all 
this,  although  she  had  been  resolute  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  speak  to  him  one  word  of  kind¬ 
ness, — though  she  had  told  him  with  all 
the  energy  .and  certainty  of  which  she 
was  mistress,  that  she  would  never  ^ 
be  his  wife.  If  a  girl  were  to  be  sub- 
iected  to  such  treatment  as  this  when  she 
herself  had  been  so  firm,  so  discreet,  so 
decided,  then  indeed  it  would  be  unfit 
that  a  girl  should  trust  herself  with  a 
man.  She  had  never  thought  that  he 
had  been  such  a  one  as  that,  to  ill-use 
her,  to  lay  a  hand  on  her  in  violence,  to 
refuse  to  take  an  answer.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  and  sobbed,  and  then 
hid  her  face, — and  was  conscious  that  in 
spite  of  this  acting  before  herself  she  was 
the  happiest  girl  alive.  He  had  behaved 
very  badly  ; — of  course,  he  had  behaved 
most  wickedly,  and  she  would  tell  him  so 
some  day.  Hut  was  he  not  the  dearest 
lellow  living  ?  Did  ever  man  speak  with 
more  .absolute  conviction  of  love  in  every 
tone  of  his  voice  ?  Was  it  not  the  finest, 
noblest  heart  that  ever  throbbed  beneath 
a  waistcoat  ?  Had  not  his  very  wicked¬ 
ness  come  from  the  overpowering  truth 
of  his  affection  for  her  ?  She  would 
never  quite  forgive  him  because  it  had  ' 
been  so  verv  wrong ;  but  she  would  be 
true  to  him  for  ever  and  ever.  Of 
course  they  could  not  marry.  What! 
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— would  she  go  to  him  and  be  a  clog 
round  his  neck,  and  a  weight  upon  him 
forever,  bringing  him  down  to  the 
gutter  by  the  burden  of  her  own  useless 
and  unworthy  self?  No.  She  would 
never  so  injure  him.  She  would  not 
even  hamper  him  by  an  engagement. 
But  yet  she  would  be  true  to  him.  She 
had  an  idea  that  in  sjiile  of  all  her  pro¬ 
testations, — which,  as  she  looked  back 
upon  them,  appeared  to  her  to  have  been 
louder  than  they  had  been, — that  through 
the  teeth  of  her  denials,  something  of  the 
truth  had  e8C.aped  from  her.  Well, — let 
it  be  so.  It  w.as  the  truth,  and  why 
shouM  he  not  know  it  ?  Then  she  pic¬ 
tured  to  herself  a  long  rom.ance,  in  which 
the  heroine  lived  happily  on  the  simple 
knowledge  that  she  liad  been  beloved. 
And  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  in  this 
romance  Mr.  Glascock  with  his  splendid 
prospects  filled  one  of  the  characters. 

She  had  been  so  wretched  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  when  she  had  felt  herself 
constrained  to  admit  to  herself  that  this 
man  for  whom  she  had  s.acrificed  her¬ 
self  did  not  care  for  her,  that  she  could 
not  now  but  enjoy  her  triumph.  After 
she  had  sobbed  upon  the  bed,  she  got  up 
and  walked  about  the  room  smiling  ;  and 
she  would  now  press  her  hands  to  her 
forehead,  and  then  sh.ake  her  tresses,  and 
then  clasp  her  own  left  hand  with  her 
right,  as  though  he  were  still  holding  it. 
Wicked  man !  Why  had  he  been  so 
wicked  .and  so  violent  ?  And  why,  why, 
why  had  she  not  once  felt  his  lips  upon 
her  brow  ? 

And  she  was  pleased  w’ith  herself. 
1  ler  sister  had  rebuked  her  because  she 
had  refused  to  make  her  fortune  by 
marrying  Mr.  Glascock ;  and  to  own  the 
truth,  she  had  rebuked  hereelf  on  the  same 
score  when  she  found  that  Hugh  Stan- 
bury  had  not  h.ad  a  word  of  love  to  s.ay 
to  her.  It  was  not  that  she  regretted 
the  grandeur  which  she  had  lost,  but 
that  she  should,  even  within  her  own 
thoughts,  with  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  bosom,  have  declared  herself  unable 
to  receive  another  man’s  devotion  be¬ 
cause  of  her  love  for  this  man  who  neg¬ 
lected  her.  Now  she  was  proud  of  her¬ 
self.  Whether  it  might  be  accounted  as 
good  or  ill-fortune  that  she  had  ever  seen 
Hugh  Stanbury,  it  must  at  any  rate  be 
right  that  she  should  be  true  to  him  now 
that  she  had  seen  him,  and  had  loved 


him.  To  know  that  she  loved  and  that 
she  was  not  loved  again  had  nearly  kill¬ 
ed  her.  But  such  was  not  her  lot.  She 
too  had  been  successful  with  her  quarry, 
and  had  struck  her  game,  and  brought 
down  her  dear.  He  had  been  very  vio¬ 
lent  with  her  but  his  violence  had  at 
least  made  the  matter  clear.  He  did  love 
her.  She  would  be  satisfied  with  that, 
and  would  endeavor  so  to  live  that  that 
alone  should  make  life  happy  for  her. 
How  should  she  get  his  photograph, — 
and  a  lock  of  his  hair  ? — and  when  again 
might  she  have  the  pleasure  of  placing 
her  own  hand  within  his  great,  rough, 
violent  grasp?  Then  she  kissed  the 
hand  which  he  had  held,  and  opened  the 
door  of  her  room,  .at  which  her  sister  was 
now  knocking. 

“  Nona,  dear,  will  you  not  come 
down?” 

“Not  yet,  Emily.  Very  soon  I  will.” 

“  And  what  has  happened,  dearest  ?  ” 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Emily.” 

“  There  must  be  something  to’  tell. 
What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  ” 

“Of  course  you  know  what  he  said.” 

“And  wh.at  answer  did  you  make?” 

“  I  told  him  that  it  could  not  be.” 

“And  did  he  take  that, — as  Ifinal, 
Nora?” 

“  Of  course  not.  What  man  ever 
takes  a  No  as  fin.al  ?  ” 

“When  you  said  No  to  Mr.  Glascock 
he  took  it.”  * 

“  That  was  different,  Emily.” 

“  But  how  different  ?  I  don’t  see  the 
difference,  except  that  if  you  could  have 
brought  yourself  to  like  Mr.  Glascock, 
it  would  have  been  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  for  you,  and  for  all  of  them.” 

“Would  you  h.ave  me  take  a  m.an, 
Emily,  that  I  didn’t  care  one  straw  for, 
merely  because  he  was  a  lord  ?  You 
can’t  mean  that.” 

“  I’m  not  talking  about  3Ir.  Glascock 
now,  Nora.” 

“  Yes,  you  are.  Anjl  what’s  the  use  ? 
He  is  gone,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.” 

“  And  is  Mr.  Stanbury  gone  ?  ” 

“  Of  course.” 

“  In  the  same  way  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Tre- 
vely.an. 

“  How  can  I  tell  about  his  ways  ?  No ; 
it  is  not  in  the  same  w.ay.  There  !  He 
went  in  a  very  difterent  way.” 

“  How  was  it  different,  Nora?” 

“  Oh,  so  different.  I  can’t  tell  you 
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how*.  Mr.  Glascock  will  never  come 
back  again.” 

“  And  Mr.  Stanbury  will  ?  ”  said  the 
elder  sister.  Nora  made  no  reply,  but 
after  a  while  nodded  her  head.  “And 
you  want  him  to  come  back  ?  ”  She 
paused  again,  and  again  nodded  her  head. 

“  Then  you  have  accepted  him  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  accepted  him.  I  have 
refused  him.  I  have  told  him  that  it 
was  impossible.” 

“And  yet  you  wish  him  back  again !  ” 
Nora  again  nodded  her  head.  “  That  is  a 
state  of  things  I  cannot  at  all  understand,” 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  and  w'ould  not 
believe  unless  you  told  me  so  yourself.” 

“  And  you  think  me  very  wrong,  of 
course.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  nothing 
wrong,  but  it  is  so.  I  have  not  said  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  Mr.  Stan¬ 
bury  ;  but  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart. 
Ought  I  to  tell  you  a  lie  when  you  ques¬ 
tion  me  ?  Or  is  it  natural  that  1  should 
never  wish  to  see  again  a  person  whom 
I  love  better  than  all  the  world  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  girl  can  hardly  be 
right  if  she  have  any  choice  of  her  own. 
Here  are  two  men,  one  rich;<md  the 
other  poor.  I  shall  fall  to  the  ground 
between  them.  I  know  that.  I  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  already.  I  like  the 
one  I  can’t  marry.  I  don’t  care-a  straw 
for  the  one  who  could  give  me  a  grand 
house.  That  is  falling  to  the  ground. 
But  I  don’t  see  that  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand,  or  that  I  have  disgraced  ipyself.” 

“I  said  nothing  of  disgrace,  Nora.” 

“  But  you  looked  it.” 

“  I  did  not  intend  to  look  it,  dearest.” 

“And  remember  this,  Emily,  i  have 
told  you  everything  because  -you  asked 
me.  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  anybody  else, 
at  all.  Mamma  would  not  understand  me. 
1  have  not  told  him,  and  I  sliall  not.” 

“  You  mean  Mr.  Stanbury  f  ” 

“  Yes ;  I  mean  Mr.  Stanbury.  As  to 
Mr.  Glascock,  of  course  I  shall  tell 
mamma  that.  I  h.ave  no  .secret  there. 
That  is  his  secret,  and  I  suppose 
mamma  should  know  it.  But  I  will 
have  nothing  told  about  the  other.  Had 
I  accepted  him,  or  even  hinted  to  him 
that  I  cared  for  him,  I  would  tell  mamma 
at  once.” 

After  that  there  came  something  of  a 
lecture,  or  something,  rather,  of  admo¬ 
nition,  from  Mrs.  Outhouse.  That  lady 
did  not  attempt  to  upbraid,  or  to  find 
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any  fault;  but  observed  that,  as  she 
understood  that  Mr.  Stanbury  had  nr* 
means  whatever,  and  .as  Nora  herself 
had  none,  there  had  better  be  no  further 
intercourse  between  them,  till,  at  any 
rate,  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley 
should  be  in  London.  “  So  I  told  him 
that  he  must  not  coihe  here  any  more, 
my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

“  You  are  quite  right,  auut.  He  ought 
not  to  come  here.” 

“I  am  so  glad  that  you  agree  with 
me.” 

“  I  agree  with  you  altogether.  I  think 
I  was  bound  to  see  him  when  he  asked 
to  see  me ;  but  the  thing  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  I  don’t  think  he’ll 
come  any  more,  aunt.”  Then  Mrs.  Out¬ 
house  w'us  quite  satisfied  that  no  harm 
had  been  done. 

A  month  had  now  passed  since  any¬ 
thing  had  been  heard  at  St.  Diddiilph’s 
from  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  it  seemed  that 
many  months  might  go  on  in  the  same 
dull  w'ay.  When  Mrs.  Trevelyan  first 
found  herself  in  her  uncle’s  house,  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  h.ad  been  sent  to 
her ;  and  since  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  husband’s  lawyer  saying 
that  a  similar  amount  would  be  sent  to 
her  every  three  months,  as  long  as  she 
was  separated  from  her  husband.  A 
portion  of  this  she  had  given  over  to 
Mr.  Outhouse ;  but  this  pecuniary  as¬ 
sistance  by  no  means  comforted  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  in  his  trouble. 
“  I  don’t  w’ant  to  get  into  debt,”  he  said, 
“  by  keeping  a  lot  of  people  whom  I 
haven’t  the  means  to  feea.  And  I  don’t 
want  to  board  and  lodge  my  nieces  and 
their  family  at  so  much  a  head.  It’s 
very  hard  upon  me  either  way.”  And  so 
it  was.  All  the  comfort  of  his  home 
was  destroyed,  and  he  was  driven  to 
sacrifice  his  independence  by  paying  his 
tradesmen  with  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  money.  The  more  he  thought 
of  it  all,  and  the  more  he  discussed  the 
matter  with  his  wife,  the  more  indignant 
they  became  with  the  truant  husband. 
“  I  can’t  believe,”  he  said,  “  but  what 
Mr.  Bideawhile  could  not  make  him 
come  back,  if  he  chose  to  do  his  duty.” 

“  But  they  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is 
in  Italy,  my  dear.” 

“  And  if  I  went  to  Italy,  might  I  leave 
you  to  starve  and  take  my  income  with 
me?” 
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“  lie  doesn’t  leave  her  quite  to  starve, 
my  dear.” 

“  But  isn’t  a  man  bound  to  stay  with 
his  wife  ?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing, 
— never.  And  I’m  sure  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong.  A  man  can’t  go 
away  and  leave  his  wife  to  live  with  her 
uncle  and  aunt.  It  isn’t  right.” 

“  But  what  can  we  do  ?  ” 

Mr.  Outhouse  was  forced  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  nothing  could  be  done.  He 
was  a  man  to  whom  the  quiescence  of 
liis  own  childless  house  was  the  one 
(leasure  of  his  existence.  And  of  that 
le  was  robbed  because  this  wicked  m.ad- 
man  chose  to  neglect  all  his  duties,  and 
leave  his  wife  without  a  house  to  shelter 
her.  “  Supposing  that  she  couldn’t  have 
come  here,  what  then  ?”  said  IMr.  Out¬ 
house.  “  I  did  tell  him,  ns  plain  as 
words  could  speak,  that  we  couldn’t 
receive  them.”  “But  here  they  are,” 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  “and  here  they 
must  remain  till  my  brother  comes  to 
England.”  “  It’s  the  most  monstrous 
thing  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life,” 
said  Mr.  Outhouse.  “  He  ought  to  be 
locked  up ; — that’s  what  he  ought.” 

It*  was  hard,  and  it  became  harder, 
when  a  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Outhouse 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  see,  called  upon 
him  about  the  latter  end  of  September. 
Mr.  Outhouse  was  sitting  alone,  in  the 
gloomy  parlor  of  his  parsonage, — for  his 
own  study  had  been  given  up  to  other 
things,  since  this  great  inroad  had  been 
made  upon  his  family ; — he  was  sitting 
alone  on  one  Saturday  moniing,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  duties  of  the  next  day,  w'ith 
various  manuscript  sermons  lying  on  the 
table  around  him,  when  he  w.as  told 
tliat  a  gentleman  had  called  to  see  him. 
Had  Mr.  Outhouse  been  an  incumbent 
at  the  West-end  of  London,  or  had  his 
maid  been  a  West-end  servant,  in  alt 
probability  the  gentleman’s  name  w’ould 
nave  been  demanded ;  but  !Mr.  Outhouse 
was  a  man  who  was  not  very  ready  in 
foreseeing  and  preventing  misfortunes, 
and  the  girl  who  opened  the  door  was 
not  trained  to  discreet  usages  in  such 
matters.  As  she  announced  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  gentleman,  she  pointed  to 
the  door,  to  show  that  the  gentleman 
was  there  ;  and  before  Mr.  Outhouse  had 
been  able  to  think  whether  it  would  be 
prudent  for  him  to  make  some  prelim¬ 
inary  inquiry.  Colonel  Osborne  was  in 


the  room.  Now,  as  it  happened,  these 
two  men  had  never  hitherto  met  each 
other,  though  one  was  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley,  and  the 
other  had  been  his  very  old  friend.  “  Mv 
name,  Mr.  Outhouse,  is  Colonel  Osborne,” 
said  the  visitor,  coming  forward,  with 
his  h.and  out.  The  clergyman,  of  course, 
took  his  hand,  and  asked  him  to  be  seat¬ 
ed.  “We  have  known  each  other’s 
names  very  long,”  continued  the  Col¬ 
onel,  “  though  I  do  not  think  we  have 
ever  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted.” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse ;  “  we  have 
never  been  acoiminled,  I  believe.”  He 
might  have  added,  that  he  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  make  such  acquaintance ; 
and  his  manner,  over  which  he  himself 
had  no  control,  did  almost  say  as  much. 
Indeed,  this  coming  to  his  house  of  the 
suspected  lover  of  his  niece  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  heavy  addition  to  his  trou¬ 
bles  ;  for,  although  he  was  disposed  to 
take  his  niece’s  part  against  her  husband 
to  .Tny  possible  length, — even  to  the 
locking  up  of  the  husband  as  a  madman 
if  it  were  possible, — nevertheless,  he  had 
almost  as  great  a  horror  of  the  Colonel 
as  though  the  husband’s  allegation  as  to 
the  lover  had  been  true  as  gospel.  Be¬ 
cause  Trevelyan  h.ad  been  wrong  alto¬ 
gether,  Colonel  Osborne  was  not  the 
less  w'rong.  Because  Trevelyan’s  sus¬ 
picions  were  to  Mr.  Outhouse  wicked 
and  groundless,  he  did  not  the  less  re¬ 
gard  the  presumed  lover  to  be  an  iniqui¬ 
tous  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour.  Elderly  un¬ 
married  men  of  fashion  generally,  and 
especially  colonels,  and  majors,  and 
members  of  parliament,  and  such  like, 
were  to  him  as  black  sheep  or  roaring 
lions.  They  were  “fruges  consumere 
nati ;  ”  men  who  stood  on  club  doorsteps 
talking  naughtily  and  doing  nothing, 
wearing  sleet  clothing,  for  which  they 
very  often  did  not  pay,  and  never  going  to 
church.  It  seemed  to  him, — in  his  ig¬ 
norance, — that  such  men  had  none  of 
the  burdens  of  this  world  upon  their 
shoulders,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
stood  in  great  peril  of  the  burdens  of 
the  next.  It  was,  doubtless,  his  special 
duty  to  deal  with  men  in  such  peril ; — 
but  those  wicked  ones  with  whom  he 
was  concerned  were  those  whom  he 
could  reach.  N ow,  the  Colouel  Osbornes 
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of  the  earth  were  not  to  be  got  at  by 
any  clergyman,  or,  as  far  as  Mr.  Out¬ 
house  could  see,  by  any  means  of  grace. 
That  story  of  the  rich  man  and  the  camel 
seemed  to  him  to  be  specially  api>li- 
cable  to  such  people.  How  was  such  a 
one  as  Colonel  Osborne  to  be  shown 
the  way  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ? 
To  Mr.  Outhouse,  his  own  brother-in- 
law,  Sir  Marmaduke,  M’as  almost  of  the 
same  class, — for  he  frequented  the  clubs 
when  in  London,  and  played  whist,  and 
talked  of  the  things  of  the  world, — such 
as  the  Derby,  and  the  levees,  and  West- 
end  dinner  parties, — as  though  they 
were  all  in  all  to  him.  He,  to  be  sure, 
was  weighted  with  so  large  a  family 
that  there  might  be  hope  for  him.  The 
eye  of  the  needle  could  not  be  closed 
against  him  as  a  rich  man ;  but  he  sa¬ 
vored  of  the  W est-end,  and  was  worldly, 
and  consorted  M'ith  such  men  as  this 
Colonel  Osborne.  When  Colonel  Os- 
l)ome  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Out¬ 
house,  it  was  almost  as  though  A[»oll- 
yon  had  made  his  way  into  the  jiaxson- 
age  of  St.  Diddulph’s. 

“  Mr.  Outhouse,”  said  the  Colonel,  “  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  come  to  you  the 
very  moment  that  I  got  back  to  town 
from  Scotland.”  Mr.  Outhouse  bowed, 
and  was  bethinking  himself  slowly  what 
manner  of  speech  be  would  adopt.  “I 
leave  town  again  to-morrow'  for  Dorset¬ 
shire.  I  am  going  down  to  my  friends, 
the  Brambers,  for  partridge  shooting.” 
Mr.  Outhouse  knitted  his  thick  brows,  in 
further  inward  condemnation.  Partridge 
shooting  !  yes ; — this  was  September, 
and  partridge  shooting  would  be  the 
probable  care  and  occupation  of  such  a  man 
at  such  a  time.  A  man  without  a  duty  in 
the  world !  Perhaps,  added  to  this  there 
was  a  feeling  that,  whereas  Colonel 
Osborne  could  shoot  Scotch  grouse  in 
August,  and  Dorsetshire  partridges  in 
September,  and  go  about  throughout  the 
whole  year  like  a  roaring  lion,  he,  Mr. 
Outhouse,  w'as  forced  to  remain  at  St. 
Diddulph’s-in-the-East,  from  January  to 
December,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  parson’s  week  spent  at  Margate, 
tor  the  benefit  of  his  wife’s  health.  If 
there  was  such  a  thought,  or,  rather, 
such  a  feeling,  who  w’ill  say  that  it 
was  not  natural  ?  “  But  I  could  not 

go  through  London  without  seeing 
you,”  coutinued  the  Colonel.  “This 


is  a  most  frightful  infatuation  of  Tre¬ 
velyan  1  ” 

“Very  frightful,  indeed,”  said  Mr. 
Outhouse. 

“  And,  on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman, 
not  the  slightest  cause  in  the  world.” 

“  You  are  old  enough  to  be  the  lady’s 
father,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse,  managing  in 
that  to  get  one  blow  at  the  gallant  Colonel. 

“Just  so.  God  bless  my  soul !  ”  Mr. 
Outhouse  shrunk  visibly  at  this  profane 
allusion  to  the  Colonel’s  soul.  “Why, 
I’ve  known  her  father  ever  so  many 
years.  As  you  say,  I  might  almost  be 
her  father  myself.”  As  far  as  ago  went, 
such  certainly  might  have  been  the  case, 
for  the  Colonel  was  older  than  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke.  “Look  here,  Mr.  Outhouse, 
here  is  a  letter  I  got  from  Emily - ” 

“  From  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ?” 

“  Yes,  from  Mrs.  'frevelyan ;  and  as 
W'ell  as  I  can  understand,  it  must  have 
l)een  sent  to  me  by  Trevelyan  himself. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?  And 
now  I’m  told  he  has  gone  away,  nobody 
knows  where,  and  h.as  left  her  here.” 

“He  has  .gone  away — nobody  knows  ‘ 
where.” 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  ask  to  see  her.” 

“  It  would  be  imprudent.  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne;  and  could  not  be  j>ennitted  in  this 
house.” 

“  I  don’t  ask  it.  I  have  known  Emily 
Trevelyan  since  she  was  an  infant,  and 
have  always  loved  her.  I’m  her  godfa¬ 
ther,  for  aught  I  know, — thougli  one 
forgets  things  of  that  sort.”  Mr.  Out¬ 
house  again  knit  his  eyebrows  and  shud¬ 
dered  visibly.  “  She  and  I  have  been  fast 
friends, — and  why  not  ?  But,  of  course, 

I  can’t  interfere.” 

“  If  you  ask  me.  Colonel  Osborne,  I 
should  say  that  you  can  do  nothingin  the 
matter ; — except  to  remain  away  from  hcl*! 
When  Sir  Marmaduke  is  in  England,  you 
can  see  him,  if  you  please.” 

“  See  him  ; — of  course,  I  shall  see  him. 
And,  by  George,  Louis  Trevelyan  will 
have  to  see  him,  too!  I  shouldn’t  like  to 
have  to  stand  up  before  Kowley  if  I  had 
treated  a  daughter  ofhis  in  such  a  fashion. 
You  know  Kowley,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  I  know  him.” 

“  He’s  not  the  sort  of  man  to  bear  this 
sort  of  thing.  He’ll  about  tear  Trevel- 
an  in  pieces  if  he  gets  hold  of  him.  God 

less  my  soul - ”  the  eyebrows  went 

to  work  again, — “  I  never  heard  of  such 
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a  thing  in  all  my  life !  Does  he  pay 
anything  for  them,  Mr.  Outhouse?  ” 

^his  was  dreadful  to  the  poor  clergy¬ 
man.  “That  is  a  subject  which  we  sure¬ 
ly  need  not  discuss,”  said  he.  Then  he 
remembered  that  such  speech  on  his 
j)art  was  like  to  a  subterfuge,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  right. 
“  I  am  repaid  for  the  m.aintenance  here 
of  my  nieces,  and  the  little  boy,  and  their 
attendants.  I  do  not  know  why  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  be  asked,  but  such  is  the  fact.” 

“Then  they  are  hero  by  agreement 
between  you  and  him  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir  ;  they  arc  not.  There  is  no 
such  agreement.  But  I  do  not  like  these 
interrogatives  from  a  stranger  as  to  mat¬ 
ters  which  should  be  private.” 

“You  cannot  wonder  at  my  interest, 
Mr.  Outhouse.” 

“  You  had  better  restrain  it,  sir,  till 
Sir  Marmadnke  arrives.  I  shall  then 
wash  my  hands  of  the  affair.” 

“And  she  is  pretty  well; — Emily,  I 
mean  ?  ” 

“  .Airs.  Trevelyan’s  health  is  good.” 

“  Pray  tell  her  though  I  could  not^ — 
might  not  ask  to  see  her,  I  came  to  in¬ 
quire  after  her  the  first  moment  that  I 
W'as  in  London.  Pray  tell  her  how  much 
I  feel  for  her  ; — but  she  will  know  that. 
AVhen  Sir  Marmaduke  is  here,  of  course, 
we  shall  meet.  When  she  is  once  more 
under  her  father’s  wing,  she  need  not  be 
restrained  by  any  absurd  commands  from 
a  husband  who  has  deserted  her.  At 
present,  of  course,  I  do  not  ask  to  see  her. 

“  Of  course,  you  do  not.  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne.” 

“And  give  my  love  toXora; — dear 
little  Nora  !  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
she  and  I  should  not  shake  hands.” 

“  I  should  prefer  that  it  should  not  be 
so  in  this  house,”  said  the  clergyman, 
who  was  now  standing, — in  expectation 
that  his  unwelcome  guest  w’ould  go. 

“Very  well ; — so  be  it.  But  you  will 
understand  I  could  not  be  in  London 
without  coming  and  asking  after  them.” 
Then  the  Colonel  at  last  took  his  leave, 
and  Mr.  Outhouse  was  left  to  his  solitude 
and.  his  sermons. 

Mrs.  Outhouse  was  very  angry  when 
she  heard  of  the  visit.  “  Men  of  that 
sort,”  she  said,  “  think  it  a  fine  thing,  and 
talk  about  it.  I  believe  the  poor  girl  is 
as  innocent  as  I  am,  but  he  isn’t  innocent, 
lie  likes  it.” 


“  ‘  It  is  easier,’  ”  said  ^Ir.  Outhouse 
solemnly,  “  ‘  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.’  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  he  is  a  rich  man,” 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse  ;  “  but  he  wouldn’t 
have  come  here  if  he  had  been  honest.” 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  told  of  the  visit, 
and  simply  said  that  of  course  it  was  out 
of  the  question  that  she  should  have  seen 
Colonel  Osborne.  Nevertheless  she 
seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  he 
should  have  called,  and  defended  him 
with  some  energy  when  her  aunt  declar¬ 
ed  that  he  had  been  much  to  blame. 
“  He  is  not  bound  to  obey  Mr.  Trevelyan 
because  I  am,”  said  Emily. 

“  He  is  bound  to  .abstain  from  evil 
doing,”  said  Airs.  Outhouse ;  “  and  he 
oughtn’t  to  have  come.  There  ;  let  that 
be  enough,  my  dear.  Your  uncle  doesn’t 
wish  to  have  it  talked  about.”  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  talked  about  between  the 
two  sisters.  Nora  was  of  opinion  that 
Colonel  tisborne  had  been  wrong,  where¬ 
as  Emily  defended  him.  “  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  most  natural  thing 
in  life,”  said  she. 

Had  Colonel  Osborne  made  the  visit 
as  Sir  Alarmaduke’s  friend,  feeling  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  old  man,  it  might  have  been 
natural.  AV’^hen  a  man  has  come  to  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  being,  on  the  score  of 
age,  about  as  fit  to  be  a  young  lady’s 
lover  as  though  he  were  an  old  woman 
instead  of  an  old  man, — which  some  men 
will  do  when  they  arc  younger  even  than 
was  Colonel  Osborne, — he  is  justified  in 
throwing  behind  him  as  utterly  absurd  the 
suspicions  of  other  people.  But  Colonel 
Osborne  cannot  be  defended  altogether 
on  that  plea. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

MISS  8TANBURY  AND  MR.  OIRSON  BECOME  TWO. 

Thekk  came  to  be  a  very  gloomy  fort¬ 
night  at  Aliss  Stanbury’s  house  in  the 
Close.  For  two  or  three  days  after  Air. 
Gibson’s  dismissal  at  the  hands  of  Aliss 
Stanbury  herself,  Brooke  Burgess  was 
still  in  the  house,  and  his  presence  saved 
Dorothy  from  the  full  weight  of  her 
aunt’s  displeasure.  There  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  looking  after  Brooke,  and 
scolding  him,  and  of  praising  him  to 
Martha,  and  of  dispraising  him,  and  of 
seeing  that  he  had  enough  to  eat,  and  of 
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watching  whether  be  smoked  in  the  house, 
and  of  quarrelling  with  him  about  every¬ 
thing  under  the  sun,  which  together  em¬ 
ployed  Miss  Stanbury  that  she  satisfied 
herself  w^itli  glances  at  Dorothy  which 
were  felt  to  be  full  of  charges  of  ingrati¬ 
tude.  Dorothy  was  thankful  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  bore  the  glances  w'ith  abject 
submission.  And  then  there  was  a  great 
comfort  to  her  in  Brooke’s  friendship. 
On  the  second  day  after  Mr.  Gibson  had 
gone  she  found  herself  talking  to  Brooke 
quite  openly  upon  the  subject.  “  The 
fact  was,  Mr.  Burgess,  that  1  didn’t  really 
care  for  him.  I  know  he’s  very  good 
and  all  that,  and  of  course  Aunt  Stanbury 
meant  it  all  for  the  best.  And  I  would 
have  done  it  if  I  could,  but  I  couldn’t.” 
Brooke  patted  her  on  the  back, — not  in 
the  flesh  but  in  the  spirit, — and  told  her 
that  she  was  quite  right.  And  he  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion,  too,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  yield  too  much  to  Aunt 
Stanbury.  “  I  would  yield  to  her  in 
anything  that  was  possible  to  me,”  said 
Dorothy.  “  I  won’t,”  said  he  ;  “  and  I 
don’t  think  I  should  do  any  good  if  I  did. 
I  like  her,  and  I  like  her  money.  But  I 
don’t  like  either  well  enough  to  sell  my¬ 
self  for  a  price.” 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  quarrelling 
which  went  on  from  day  to  day  between 
Brooke  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  due  to 
the  difference  of  their  opinions  respecting 
Dorothy  and  her  suitor.  “I  believe  you 
put  her  up  to  it,”  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 

“I  neither  put  her  up  nor  down,  but 
I  think  that  she  was  quite  light.” 

“  You’ve  robbed  her  of  a  husband, 
and  she’ll  never  have  another  chance. 
After  what  you’ve  done  you  ought  to 
take  her  yourself.” 

“I  shall  be  ready  to-morrow,”  said 
Brooke. 

“  How  can  you  tell  such  a  lie  ?  ”  said 
Aunt  Stanbury. 

But  after  two  or  three  days  Brooke 
was  gone  to  make  a  journey  through 
the  distant  parts  of  the  county,  and  see 
the  beauties  of  Devonshire,  lie  was  to 
be  away  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  come 
back  for  a  day  or  two  before  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London.  During  that  fort¬ 
night  things  did  not  go  well  with  poor 
Dorothy  at  Exeter. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  best,”  her  aunt  said  to  her  one 
morning.  Dorothy  uttered  no  word  of 


reply.  She  felt  it  to  be  equally  impossi¬ 
ble  to  suggest  either  that  she  did  or  that 
she  did  not  know  her  own  business  best. 
“  There  may  be  reasons  which  I  don’t 
understand,”  excLaimed  Aunt  Stanbury ; 
“  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is 
you  expect.” 

“Why  should  I  expect  anything. 
Aunt  Stanbury?” 

“That’s  nonsense.  Everybody  ex¬ 
pects  something.  You, expect  to  have 
your  dinner  by-and-by, — don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  shall,”  said  Dorothy,  to 
whom  it  occurred  at  the  moment  that 
such  expectation  w'as  justified  by  the 
fact  that  on  every  day  of  her  life 
hitherto  some  sort  of  a  dinner  had  come 
in  her  way. 

“  Yes, — and  you  think  it  comes  from 
heaven,  T  suppose.” 

“It  comes  by  God’s  goodness,  and 
your  bounty.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“And  how  will  it  come  when  I’m 
dead?  Or  how  will  it  come  if  things 
should  go  on  in  such  a  way  that  I  can’t 
stay  here  any  longer?  You  don’t  ever 
think  of  that.” 

“I  should  go  back  to  mamma  and 
Priscilla.” 

“  Psha  !  As  if  two  mouths  were  not 
enough  to  eat  all  the  meal  there  is  in 
that  tub.  If  there  was  a  word  to  say 
against  the  man,  I  wouldn’t  ask  you  to 
have  him ;  if  he  drank  or  smoked,  or 
wasn’t  a  gentleman,  or  was  too  poor,  or 
anything  you  like.  But  there’s  nothing. 
It’s  all  very  well  to  tell  me  you  don’t 
love  him  ;  but  why  don’t  you  love  him  ? 
I  don’t  like  a  girl  to  go  and  throw  her¬ 
self  at  a  man’s  head,  as  those  Frenches 
have  done ;  but  when  everything  has 
been  prepared  for  you  and  made  proper, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  turning  away 
from  good  victuals.”  Dorothy  could 
only  offer  to  go  home  if  she  had  offended 
her  aunt,  and  then  Miss  Stanbury 
8Colde<l  her  for  making  the  offer.  As 
this  kind  of  thing  went  on  at  the  house 
in  the  Close  for  a  fortnight,  during 
which  there  was  no  going  out,  and  no 
society  at  home,  Dorothy  began  to  be 
rather  tired  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  Brooke 
Burgess  was  expected  back,  Dorothy, 
slowdv  moving  into  the  sitting  room 
with  her  usual  melancholy  air,  found  Mr. 
Gibson  talking  to  her  aunt.  “There 
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she  is  herself,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  jump¬ 
ing  up  briskly ;  “  and  now  you  can 
speak  to  her.  Of  course  I  have  no  author¬ 
ity, — none  in  the  lejist.  But  she  knows 
what  my  wishes  are.”  And,  having 
so  spoken,  Miss  Stanbury  left  the  room. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  hitherto 
no  w'ord  of  affection  had  been  whispered 
by  Mr.  Gibson  into  Dorothy’s  ears. 
When  he  came  before  to  press  his  suit 
she  had  been  made  aware  of  his  coming, 
and  had  fled,  leaving  her  answer  with 
her  aunt.  Mr.  Gibson  had  then  expressed 
himself  as  somewhat  injured  in  that  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  pouring  forth  his  own  elo¬ 
quence  had  been  permitted  to  him.  On 
that  occasion  Miss  Stanbury,  being  in  a 
snubbing  humor,  had  snubbed  him.  She 
had  in  truth  scolded  him  almost  as 
much  as  she  had  scolded  Dorothy, 
telling  him  that  he  went  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand  as  though  butter  wouldn’t 
melt  in  his  mouth.  “You’re  stiff  as  a 
chair-back,”  she  had  said  to  him,  with  a 
few  other  compliments,  and  these  amen¬ 
ities  had  for  awhile  made  him  regard 
the  establishment  at  Heavitree  as  being, 
at  any  rate,  pleasanter  than  that  in  the 
Close.  But  since  that  cool  reflection 
had  come.  The  proposal  was  not  that 
he  should  marry  Miss  Stanbury,  senior, 
who  certainly  could  be  severe  on  occa¬ 
sions,  but  Miss  Stanbury,  junior,  whose 
temper  was  as  sweet  as  primroses  in 
March.  That  which  he  would  have  to 
take  from  Miss  Stanbury,  senior,  was  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  as  to  which  her 
promise  was  as  good  as  any  bond  in  the 
world.  Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
with  him  in  Exeter, — from  the  hints  of 
his  friend  the  IVebend,  from  a  word  or 
two  which  had  come  to  him  from  the 
Dean,  from  certain  family  arrangements 
proposed  to  him  by  his  mother  and  sis¬ 
ters, — things  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  he  was  of  a  mind  that  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  marry  some  one.  Ho  had,  as  it  were, 
three  strings  to  his  bow.  There  w’ere 
the  two  J'rench  strings,  and  there  was 
Dorothy.  lie  had  not  breadth  of  ge¬ 
nius  enough  to  suggest  to  himself  that 
yet  another  woman  might  be  found. 
There  was  a  diflSculty  on  the  French 
score  even  about  Miss  Stanbury ;  but  it 
was  clear  to  him  that,  failing  her,  he 
was  due  to  one  of  the  two  Miss 
Frenches.  Now,  it  was  not  only  that 
the  Miss  Frenches  were  empty-handed, 


but  he  was  beginning  to  think  himself 
that  they  were  not  as  nice  as  they  might 
have  been  in  reference  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  head  gear.  Therefore, 
having  given  much  thought  to  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  remembering  that  he  had  never 
yet  had  to  play  for  his  own  eloquence 
with  Dorothy,  he  had  come  to  Miss 
Stanbury  asking  that  he  might  have 
another  chance.  It  had  been  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  had  perhaps  hitherto 
regarded  Dorothy  as  too  certainly  his 
own,  since  she  had  been  offered  to  him 
by  her  aunt, — as  being  a  prize  that  re¬ 
quired  no  eloquence  in  the  winning; 
and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  amending  that  fault,  it 
might  even  yet  be  w’ell  with  his  suit. 
So  he  prepared  himself,  and  asked  per 
mission,  and  now  found  himself  alone 
with  the  young  lady. 

“  When  last  I  was  in  this  house.  Miss 
Stanbury,”  he  began,  “  I  was  not  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  allowed  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  pleading  my  cause  to  yourself.” 
Then  he  paused,  and  Dorothy  was  left 
to  consider  how  best  she  might  answer 
him.  All  that  her  aunt  had  said  to  her 
had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  her. 
The  calls  upon  that  slender  meal-tub  at 
home  she  knew  were  quite  sufficient. 
And  Mr.  Gibson  was,  she  believed,  a 
good  man.  And  how  better  could  she 
dispose  of  herself  in  life  ?  And  what 
was  she  that  she  should  scorn  the  love 
of  an  honest  gentleman  ?  She  would 
take  him,  she  thought, — if  she  could. 
But  then  there  came  upon  her,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  without  work  of  thought,  by  in¬ 
stinct  rather  than  by  intelligence,  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  closeness  of  a  wife  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  Looking  at  it  in  general  she  could 
not  deny  it  would  be  very  proper  that 
she  should  become  Mrs.  Gibson.  But 
when  there  came  upon  her  a  remem¬ 
brance  that  she  would  be  called  upon 
for  demonstration  of  her  love, — that  he 
would  embrace  her,  and  hold  her  to  his 
heart,  and  kiss  her, — she  revolted  and 
shuddered.  She  believed  that  she  did 
not  want  to  marry  any  man,  and  that 
such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  good 
for  her.  “  Dear  young  lady,”  continu¬ 
ed  Mr.  Gibson,  “you  Avill  let  me  now 
make  up  for  the  loss  which  I  then  expe¬ 
rienced  ?  ” 

“  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  give 
you  trouble,”  said  Dorothy. 
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“  Trouble,  Miss  Stanbury  !  How 
could  it  be  trouble  ?  The  labor  we  de¬ 
light  in  physics  pain.  But  to  go  back  to 
the  subject-matter.  I  hope  you  do  not 
doubt  that  my  aftection  for  you  is  true, 
and  honest,  and  genuine.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  doubt  anything,  Mr. 
Gibson  ;  but - ” 

“  You  needn’t,  dearest  Miss  Stanbnry  ; 
indeed  you  needn’t.  If  you  could  read  my 
heart  you  would  see  written  there  true 
love  very  plainly  j — very  plainly.  And  do 
you  not  think  it  a  duty  that  people  should 
marry  ?  ”  It  may  be  surmised  that  he 
had  here  forgotten  some  connecting  link 
which  should  have  joined  without  ab¬ 
ruptness  the  declaration  of  his  own  love, 
and  his  social  view  as  to  the  general  ex¬ 
pediency  of  matrimony.  But  Dorothy 
did  not  discover  the  hiatus. 

“  Certainly,  —  wdien  they  like  each 
other,  and  if  their  friends  think  it  proper.” 

“  Our  friends  think  it  proper.  Miss 
Stanbury, — m.ay  I  say  Dorothy  ? — all  of 
them.  I  can  assure  you  that  on  my  side 
you  will  be  welcomed  by  a  mother  and 
sisters  only  too  anxious  to  receive  you 
with  open  arms.  And  as  regards  your 
own  relations,  I  need  hardly  allude  to 
your  revered  aunt.  As  to  your  own 
mother  and  sister, — and  your  brother, 
who,  I  believe,  gives  his  mind  chiefly 
to  other  things, — I  am  assured  by  Miss 
Stanbury  that  no  opposition  need  be 
feared  from  them.  Is  that  true,  dearest 
Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true.” 

“  Does  not  all  that  plead  in  my  behalf? 
Tell  me,  Dorothy.” 

‘‘  Of  course  it  does.” 

“  And  you  will  be  mine  ?  ”  As  far 
as  eloquence  could  be  of  service,  Mr. 
Gibson  was  sufficiently  eloquent.  To 
Dorothy  his  words  appeared  good,  and 
true,  and  .affecting.  All  their  friends  did 
wish  it.  There  M’ere  many  reasons  why 
it  should  be  done.  If  talking  could  have 
done  it,  his  talking  was  good  enough. 
Though  his  w’ords  were  in  truth  cold,  and 
affected,  and  learned  by  rote,  they  did 
not  offend  her ;  but  his  face  offended  her ; 
and  the  feeling  was  strong  within  her 
that  if  she  yielded,  it  would  soon  be  close 
to  her  own.  She  couldn’t  do  it.  She 
didn’t  love  him,  and  she  wouldn’t  do  it. 
Priscilla  would  not  grudge  her  her  share 
out  of  that  meagre  meal-tub.  Had  not 
Priscilla  told  her  not  to  marry  the  man  if 


she  did  not  love  him  ?  She  found  that  she 
was  further  than  ever  from  loving  him. 
She  would  not  do  it.  “  Say  that  you  will 
be  mine,”  pleaded  Mr.  Gibson,  coming 
to  her  with  both  his  hands  outstretched. 

“Mr.  Gibson,  I  can’t,”  she  said.  She 
was  sobbing  now,  and  was  half  choked 
by  tears. 

“  ^Vn^  why  not,  Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  but  I  can’t.  I  don’t 
feel  that  I  want  to  be  married  at  all.” 

“  But  it  is  honorable.” 

“  It’s  no  use,  Mr.  Gibson ;  I  can’t, 
and  you  oughtn’t  to  ask  me  any  more.” 

“  Must  this  be  your  very  last  answer?” 

“  What’s  the  good  of  going  over  it  all 
ag.ain  and  ag.ain.  I  can’t  do  it.” 

“  Never,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“No ; — never.” 

“That  is  cruel,  very  cruel.  I  fear 
that  you  doubt  my  love.” 

“  It  isn’t  cruel,  Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  a 
right  to  have  my  own  feelings,  and  I 
can’t.  If  you  please.  I’ll  go  away  now.” 
Then  she  went,  and  he  was  left  standing 
alone  in  the  room.  Ilis  first  feeling  was 
one  of  anger.  Then  there  came  to  be 
mixed  with  that  a  ^ood  deal  of  wonder, 
— and  then  a  certain  amount  of  doubt. 
He  had  during  the  last  fortnight  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  at  great  length  with  a 
friend,  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  world, 
and  who  took  upon  himself  to  say  that 
he  specially  understood  female  nature. 
It  was  by  advice  from  this  friend  that 
he  had  been  instigated  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  “  Of  course  she  means  to  accept 
you,”  the  friend  had  said.  Why  the 
mischief  shouldn’t  she  ?  But  she  has 
some  flimsy,  old-fashioned  country  idea 
th.at  it  isn’t  maidenly  to  give  in  at  first. 
You  tell  her  roundly  tliat  she  must 
marry  you.”  Mr.  Gibson  was  just  reach¬ 
ing  that  roundness  which  his  friend  had 
recommended  when-  the  lady  left  him 
and  he  was  alone. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  no  doubt  very  much 
in  love  with  Dorothy  Stanbury.  So 
much,  we  m.ay  take  for  granted.  He, 
at  least,  believed  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  He  would  liave  thought  it 
w’icked  to  propose  to  her  had  he  not 
been  in  love  with  her.  But  with  his 
love  was  mingled  a  certain  amount  of 
contempt  which  had  induced  him  to  look 
upon  her  as  an  easy  conquest.  He  had 
been,  perhaps,  a  little  ashamed  of  himself 
for  being  in  love  with  Dorothy,  and  hatl 
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almost  believed  tlie  Frenches  when  they 
had  spoken  of  her  as  a  poor  creature,  a 
dependant,  one  born  to  be  snubbed, — as 
a  young  woman  almost  without  an 
identity  of  her  own.  When,  therefore, 
she  so  pertinaciously  refused  him,  he 
could  not  but  be  angry.  And  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  surprised. 
Though  he  was  to  have  received  a  for¬ 
tune  with  Dorothy,  the  money  was  not 
hers.  It  was  to  be  hers, — or  rather 
theirs, — only  if  she  w’ould  accept  him. 
]\Ir.  Gibson  thoroughly  understood  this 
point.  He  knew  that  Dorothy  had 
nothing  of  her  own.  The  proposal 
made  to  her  was  as  rich  as  though  he 
had  sought  her  down  at  Nuncombe 
Putney,  with  his  preferment,  plus  the 
£2000,  in  his  own  pocket.  And  his 
other  advantages  were  not  hidden  from 
his  own  eyes.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
well  thought  of,  not  bad-looking  certain¬ 
ly,  eonsiderably  under  forty, — a  man, 
indeed,  who  ought  to  have  been,  in  the 
eyes  of  Dorothy,  such  an  Orlando  as  she 
would  have  most  desired.  He  could 
not  therefore  but  wonder.  And  then 
came  the  doubt.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  all  those  refusals  we»’‘*  simply  the 
early  pulses  of  hesitating  compliance 
produced  by  maidenly  reserve?  Mr. 
Gibson’s  friend  had  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  almost  any  youhg  woman 
M  ould  accept  any  young  man  if  he  put 
his  “  com  ’ether  ”  upon  her  strong  enough. 
For  Mr.  Gibson’s  friend  was  an  Irishman. 
As  to  Dorothy  the  friend  had  not  a 
doubt  in  the  M'orld.  Mr.  Gibson, 
as  he  stood  alone  in  the  room  after 
Dorothy’s  departure,  could  not  share 
his  friend’s  certainty ;  but  he  thought 
it  just  possible  that  the  pulsations  of 
maidenly  reserve  were  yet  at  work. 
As  he  M'as  revolving  these  points  in 
his  mind,  Miss  Staubury  entered  the 
room. 

“  It’s  all  over  now,”  she  said. 

“As  how.  Miss  Stanbury?” 

“As  howl  She’s  given  you  an  an¬ 
swer  ;  hasn’t  she  ?  ” 

“Yes,  Miss  Stanbury,  she  has  given 
me  an  ansM'er.  But  it  has  oceurred  to 
me  that  young  ladies  are  sometimes, — 
{>erhap8  a  little - ” 

“  Slie  means  it,  Mr.  Gibson;  you  may 
take  my  word  for  that.  She  is  quite  in 
earnest.  She  can  take  the  bit  between 
her  teeth  as  v  eil  as  another,  though  she 


does  look  so  mild  and  gentle.  She’s  a 
Stanbury  all  over.” 

“  And  must  this  be  the  last  of  it.  Miss 
Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  Upon  my  M’ord,  I  don’t  know  what 
else  you  can  do, — unless  you  send  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  talk  her  over. 
She’s  a  pig-headed,  foolilh  young 
woman ; — but  I  can’t  help  that.  The 
truth  is,  you  didn’t  make  enough  of  her 
at  first,  Mr.  Gibson.  You  thought  the 
plum  M'ould  tumble  into  your  mouth.” 

This  did  seem  cruel  to  the  poor  man. 
From  the  first  day  in  M'hich  the  project 
had  been  opened  to  him  by  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury,  he  had  yielded  a  ready  acquies¬ 
cence, — in  spite  of  those  ties  M'hich  he  had 
at  Heavitree, — and  had  done  his  very 
best  to  fall  into  her  views.  “  I  don’t 
think  that  is  at  all  fair.  Miss  Stanbury,” 
he  said,  M  ith  some  tone  of  wrath  in  his 
voice. 

“It’s  true, —  quite  true.  You  alw’ays 
treated  her  as  though  she  M’ere  some¬ 
thing  beneath  you.”  Mr.  Gibson  stood 
speechless,  with  his  mouth  open.  “  So 
you  did.  I  saw  it  all.  And  now  she’s 
had  spirit  enough  to  resent  it.  I  don’t 
M’onder  at  it ;  I  don’t  indeed.  It’s  no 
good  your  standing  there  any  longer. 
The  thing  is  done.” 

Such  intolerable  ill-usage  ]\Ir.  Gibson 
had  never  suffered  in  his  life.  Had  he 
been  untrue,  or  very  nearly  untrue,  to 
those  dear  girls  at  Heavitree  for  this? 
“  I  never  treated  her  as  anything  beneath 
me,”  he  said  at  last. 

“  Yes,  you  did.  Do  you  think  that  I 
don’t  understand?  Haven’t  I  eyes  in 
my  head,  and  ears  ?  I’m  not  deaf  yet, 
nor  blind.  But  there’s  an  end  of  it.  If 
any  young  woman  ever  meant  anything, 
she  means  it  The  truth  is,  she  don’t 
like  you.” 

Was  ever  a  lover  despatched  in  so  un- 
courteous  a  way!  Then,  too,  he  had 
been  summoned  thither  as  a  lover,  had 
been  especially  encouraged  to  come  there 
as  a  lover,  had  been  assured  of  suecess 
in  a  peculiar  M’ay,  had  had  the  plum  ac¬ 
tually  offered  him !  He  had  done  all 
that  this  old  w'oman  had  bidden  him, — 
something,  indeed,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  OM’n  heart ;  he  had  been  told  that  the 
M’ife  M'as  ready  for  him ;  and  now,  be¬ 
cause  this  foolish  young  w'oman  didn’t 
knoM’  her  own  mind, — this  was  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son’s  view  of  the  matter, — he  Mas  re- 
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Tiled  and  abused,  and  told  that  he  had 
behaved  badly  to  the  lady.  “  Miss  Stan- 
bnry,”  he  said,  “  I  think  that  you  are 
forgetting  yourself.”  “  Highty,  tighty  !” 
said  Miss  Stanbury.  “  Forgetting  my¬ 
self!  .  I  shan’t  forget  you  in  a  hurrv, 
3Ir.  Gibson.” 

“Nor  i  you.  Miss  St.aubury.  Good 
morning,  Miss  Stanbury.”  Mr.  Gibson, 


as  he  went  from  the  hall-door  into  the 
street,  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet,  and 
resolved  that  for  the  future  he  and  Miss 
Stanbury  should  be  two.  There  would 
arise  great  trouble  in  Exeter ;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  he  and  Miss  Stanbury  must  be 
two.  lie  could  justify  himself  in  no 
other  purpose  after  such  conduct  as  he 
had  received. 


(To  b<  continued.) 


Belgravia. 

BRITISH  PEARLS. 


Seneca,  the  Roman  moralist,  found  fault 
with  a  patrician  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
for  wearing  a  whole  fortune  in  her  ears; 
not  meaning  to  insinuate  that  the  said 
ears,  like  pinky  Venus-shells,  were  a  for¬ 
tune  in  themselves — for,  as  a  philoso- 
her,  he  was  above  such  fadaisea — but 
ecause  he  was  aghast  at  the  millions  of 
sesterces  represented  by  each  of  her 
pearl  eardrops.  The  taste  for  pearls  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  they  are  mentioned  but  once 
in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in  Job  xxviii. 
1 8,  in  conj  unction  with  coral.  Solomon’s 
merchant  navy  traded  to  Ormuzd  and 
Ind,  possibly  even  to  Ceylon ;  yet, 
though  his  ships  are  recorded  to  have 
brought  back  consignments  of  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  and  doubtless  pre¬ 
cious  stones  also,  we  hear  nothing  of 
pearls  in  the  enumeration  of  their  m.as- 
ter’s  riches.  However,  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  we  find  the  “pearl  of  great 
price  ”  employed,  as  an  image  familiar  to 
oriental  minds,  to  typify  something  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  value ;  and  in  after 
years,  throughout  the  flowery  language 
of  Eastern  poets  and  improvisatores, 
“  fair  and  spotless  as  a  pearl  ”  became 
proverbial,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  the  unsullied  purity  of  virtue.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  pearl-oysters 
of  Ceylon  or  the  Persian  Gulf  were  un¬ 
known  to  Solomon  or  to  his  Phamician 
ally,  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  whose  ships 
traded  far  and  wide,  and  possibly  round¬ 
ed  the  Cape  of  Storms  centuries  before 
Vasco  di  Gama  renamed  it  the  “  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ”  on  his  way  to  India. 

Pearls  appear  to  have  been  known  at 
Rome  after  the  Jugurthine  War  (they 
are  still  found  off  the  Algerine  coast  at 


the  present  day),  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  taking  of  Alexandria  that  they 
became  universally  fashionable  in  the 
imperial  city.  Previously  to  this,  how 
ever,  the  fame  of  the  pearls  of  liritain 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Julius  Csesar  in 
Gaul ;  nay,  Suetonius  declares  that  the 
cupidity  of  the  future  emperor,  who  had 
a  pretty  taste  for  gems  and  ohjets  de  luxe 
of  every  description,  was  the  main  in¬ 
ducement  for  his  first  inv.asion  of  Britain, 
where  he  hoped  to  possess  himself  of 
some  of  these  pearly  treasures.  After 
the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
we  find  Ca'sar  presenting  a  buckler,  in- 
crusted  with  Britannic  pearls,  to  Venus 
Genetrix,  Suspending  it  as  a  votive  offer¬ 
ing  in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at 
Rome.  Pliny  takes  care  to  mention 
th.at  the  inscription  recorded  their  Brit¬ 
ish  origin  (this  alone  implies  that  orien- 
ial  pearls  must  have  been  already  well 
known),  and  he  rather  seems  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  gift  on  that  account ;  but  the 
Roman  ladies  were  apj»arently  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion,  for  Britannic  pearls 
speedily  became  the  rage,  and  enormous 
sums  were  given  for  choice  specimens 
by  the  fair  leaders  of  ton  at  Rome, 
Pompeii,  and  “  shining  ”  Baite,  the  Biar¬ 
ritz  of  imperial  Rome.  Antony,  or  as 
some  allege,  Agrippa,  brought  a  pearl 
from  Egypt  so  large  that,  cut  in  half,  it 
formed  a  pair  of  earrings  for  the  statue 
of  Venus  in  the  Pantheon  ;  but  this  was 
of  course  an  oriental  or  an  African  gem. 
The  Roman  ladies  M’ore  pearls  in  their 
hair  and  on  various  parts  of  their  dress, 
even  on  the  straps  of  their  8.andals,  as 
well  as  on  their  arms,  neck,  and  ears. 
In  the  latter  they  were  frequently  worn, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  loosely  strung 
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together  in  separate  drops,  when  they 
were  termed  crotalia,  or  castanet-pend- 
ants,  and  the  fair  wearers  took  a  childish 
delight  in  the  rattling  of  these  drops  as 
they  clicked  against  each  other  with 
every  movement  of  the  head.  Pliny  de¬ 
nounces  the  new  “sensation”  very 
warmly,  complaining  that  the  malady 
h.ad  reached  even  the  common  people, 
who  had  a  proverbial  staying  that  “  a 
pearl  w'orn  by  a  woman  in  public  is  as 
good  as  a  lictor  before  her.”  lie  further 
makes  mention  of  a  wedding-feast,  at 
which  Lollia  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Caligula, 
was  present,  covered  with  emeralds  and 
pearls  disposed  in  alternate  layers  and 
rows  on  her  head  and  hair,  woven  into 
wreaths,  hanging  from  her  ears,  encir¬ 
cling  her  neck,  arms,  and  fingers,  and 
decorating  every  part  of  her  dress.  lie 
gravely  censures  this  prodigal  display, 
and  appraises  it  at  no  less  than  300,000/. 
of  our  money.  The  Britannic  pearls 
were  held  in  peculiar  estimation  by  these 
dainty  dames  for  their  pinky  hue  (at  the 

Iiresent  day  those  that  come  from  the 
*ersian  Gulf  are  golden  yellow,  and  the 
Ceylon  specimens  mostly  white),  and 
the  oriental  ones  seem  for  a  time  to  have 
gone  more  or  less  out  of  fashion.  In 
reference  to  Britain,  Tacitus,  in  his  Aff- 
ricola,  mentions  that  pearls  of  a  “  taw’iiy 
livid  color  ”  were  frequently  thrown  up 
by  the  waves  on  its  shores,  "and  then 
collected  by  the  islanders ;  but  these, 
from  the  description  of  the  tint,  were  in 
all  probability  bits  of  amber,  rounded 
and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
such  as  may  be  picked  up  at  the  present 
day  after  any  gre.at  storm  on  the  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk  coasts.  We  should 
note,  however,  that  Venerable  Bede, 
writing  some  centuries  later,  but  quot¬ 
ing  apparently  from  Solinus,  says  that 
“  excellent  pearls  are  found  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  seas,  various  in  color,  though  priuci- 
pally  white.” 

JSleantime,  in  the  prodigal  age  of  im- 

Kerial  Kome,  while  the  husbands  spent 
alf  their  incomes  on  banquets  of  night¬ 
ingales’  tongues  and  Kentish  oysters 
from  the  “  Rutupian  bottom,”  the  latter 
being  imported  at  fabulous  prices, — their 
wives,  as  Seneca  hints,  hung  the  other 
half  from  their  ears  in  the  shape  of  Brit¬ 
ish  pearls.  Fashion,  no  less  than  histo¬ 
ry,  proverbially  repeats  itself ;  and  since 
gold  and  silver-dust  for  the  hair,  African 


cosmetics,  and  other  adventitious  aids  to 
beauty,  after  being  a  crying  evil  in 
Juvenal’s  days,  have  lately  returned  to 
us  in  full  force,  so  likewise  are  British, 
and  more  particularly  Scotch,  pearls 
daily  more  sought  after  by  the  fair  sex. 
Even  Cleopatra’s  extravagant  feat  of 
dissolving  a  costly  pearl  in  vinegar  and 
drinking  it  off  at  a  banquet,  had  its  ex¬ 
act  parallel  in  England  during  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  That  grave  and  otherwise  frugal 
citizen.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  is  said  to 
have  reduced  to  powder  a  pe.arl  valued 
at  15,000/.,  and  to  have  drunk  it  in  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  her  Majes¬ 
ty,  thereby  winning  his  wager  from  the 
Spanish  ambassador  as  to  which  of  them 
would  give  the  most  costly  dinner.  But 
the  material  for  this  ruinous  toast  was  in 
all  probability  like  its  Egyptian  proto¬ 
type,  an  oriental  specimen. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Scotch  pearls  were 
celebrated  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  their  pecu¬ 
liar  pink  hue  w'as  highly  esteemed  by 
foreign  magnates.  Tlie  famous  hussar- 
j.acket  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  with  pearl  embroidery,  was  largely 
indebted  for  its  sheeny  splendor  to  Scot¬ 
tish  pearls.  But  pearls  are  fragile  things 
to  hold,  and  at  court  festivities  the 
prince’s  track  in  a  waltz  was  marked  by 
a  shower  of  pearls  scattered  profusely 
around  him  ;  while  the  wear  and  tear 
incidental  to  donning  and  doffing  the 
precious  garment  W'as  a  small  fortune  to 
Ids  valet,  who  carefully  gathered  up  the 
cast-off  wealth  of  his  master  from  the 
dressing-room  floor. 

Nor  m  these  early  days  was  Ireland 
behindhand  in  contributing  gems  “  rich 
and  rare”  from  her  loughs  and  streams. 
Many  beautiful  pearls  were  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Donegal  and  Mayo,  and  other 
districts  beyond  the  Pale ;  and  on  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1688,  we  find  Sir  Robert  Read¬ 
ing  corresponding  with  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  on  the  structure,  color,  and  so  forth 
of  the  Irish  pearls.  In  England,  the 
pearls  from  the  river  Irt  in  Cumberland, 
became  so  noted,  that  “  fair  as  Irton 
pearls”  became  a  proverbial  byw'ord  in 
the  north  country.  The  river  Conw'ay, 
in  Wales,  was  also  famous ;  and  at  the 
present  day  the  fresh-water  mussels  are 
c.alled  by  the  W elsh  countryfolk  “  deluge- 
shells,”  from  their  simposed  origin  in 
Noah’s  flood.  Sir  R.  Wynne  presented 
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a  magnificent  pearl  from  the  Conway  to 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  queen  of  Charles 
II.,  and  it  still  figures  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  adornments  of  the  royal  crown. 
Though  the  mania  for  native  pearls  seems 
to  have  partially  died  out  in  the  next 
half-century,  yet  between  1761  and  1764, 
pearls  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  were  sent 
to  London  from  the  rivers  Tay  and  Isla, 
then,  as  now,  the  principal  centre  of  the 
Scottish  pearl-fisheries.  But,  as  Mr.  Ber¬ 
tram  justly  remarks,  the  trade  carried  on 
in  the  corresponding  three  years  of  the 
present  century  represents  far  more  than 
double  that  amount,  and  it  increases  every 
year.  We  owe  the  revival  of  this  an¬ 
cient  industry  to  the  discernment  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  a  foreign  dealer  in 
gems  at  Edinburgh,  who,  having  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  fine  pearls  said  to  come 
from  tne  Scotch  rivers,  was  so  attracted 
by  their  size  and  beauty,  that  he  resolv¬ 
ed  to  collect  them  in  a  systematic  way, 
by  travelling  through  the  country  and 
buying-up  all  the  good  specimens  he 
could  find.  This  stimulated  the  search 
for  more ;  and  the  visits  of  the  foreign 
gentleman,  who  gave  such  good  prices, 
soon  sent  man,  woman,  and  child  into 
the  lochs  and  streams,  groping  for  mus¬ 
sels  and  prizing  them  open  in  search  of 
their  occasional  precious  contents.  On 
the  classic  banks  of  “  bonnie  Doon,” 
which  at  one  time  had  a  good  reputation 
for  its  pearls,  the  mussel-hunt  grew  so 
keen  among  the  Ayrshire  folk  after  the 
jeweler’s  visit,  that  it  became  locally 
known  as  “the  pearl-fever.”  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  epidemic  should  be 
catching,  when  welcam  that  in  1863  the 
wages  paid  by  him  to  those  employed  in 
pearl-fishing  on  his  account  exceeded 
150/.  a  month,  while  there  were  besides 
many  other  fishers  who  traded  inde|)en- 
dently,  making  a  very  comfortable  living 
by  an  occupjition  which  involved  no  cap¬ 
ital  and  comparatively  slight  exertion. 
The  mussels  are  usually  found  in  the 
clearer  parts  of  the  stream ;  and  if  lying 
too  deep  to  be  reached  by  the  hand,  are 
easily  captured  by  inserting  a  stick  be¬ 
tween  the  gaping  shells,  which  instantly 
close  upon  it,  and  both  are  drawn  up  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  seem  that,  on  an  av¬ 
erage,  one  mussel  in  every  100  or  130 
contains  a  pearl,  though  this  is  of  course 
a  variable  calculation.  Mr.  Unger  was 
rewarded  for  his  spirited  exertions  by 


gradually  collecting  a  large  number  of 
remarkably  fine  specimens,  which  com¬ 
manded  prices  varying  from  5/.  to  60/.  ; 
and  titled,  nay  even  roySl  ladies,  caught 
the  infection,  and  eagerly  sought  after 
these  Scottish  gems.  Their  fame  soon 
spread  to  the  Continent,  especially  to 
France,  where  the  Empress  Eugenie,  her¬ 
self  on  one  side  of  Scottish  extraction, 
possesses  a  spendid  necklace  formed  en¬ 
tirely  of  Scottish  pearls.  More  recently 
foreign  agents  have  appeared  in  the 
north  in  quest  of  these  gems,  and  the 
trade  waxes  brisker  than  ever.  Nay, 
even  the  Australians,  bent  upon  acclima¬ 
tization  projects,  are  anxious  to  import 
the  pearl-mussel  to  their  rivers.  Nor  is 
the  fishery  confined  to  the  Tay,  the  Doon, 
or  the  Isla.  Other  streams,  such  as  the 
Clyde,  Earn,  Teith,  Ythan,  Forth,  «fec., 
yield  a  fair  quota  of  pearly  treasure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  their  beds. 
Tliere  are  four  species  of  fresh-water 
mussels  in  the  British  islands,  of  which  t  he 
usual  fluviatile  sort  {Alasmodon  marga- 
ritifera)  does  not  object  to  a  habitat  among 
rocks  and  stones ;  whereas  its  cousin  (^7io- 
don  cyaiieus),  of  a  larger  size  and  more 
homely  exterior,  prefers  the  muddy  ooze  of 
lake- bottoms,  or  the  sandy  reaches  of  our 
wider  and  more  placid  streams.  Loch  Tay 
is  also  very  prolific  in  mussels ;  and  the  late 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  had  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  jTcarls  gathered  from  its  waters. 
The  partial  laying  dry  of  Loch  Venna- 
cher,  in  constructing  a  sluice  for  the  Glas¬ 
gow  water-works,  revealed  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  mussels,  wherein  many  fine  pearls 
were  found  by  the  laborers.  This  inci¬ 
dent  suggested  to  Mr.  Unger  the  idea  of 
systematically  dredging  this  and  other 
lochs,  and  of  examining  their  beds  by 
means  of  diving  apparatus  :  but  the  mud¬ 
dy  nature  of  their  bottoms  proved  a 
great  bar  to  success ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  experiment  did  not  reward  his  ex¬ 
plorations.  We  regret,  moreover,  to  hear 
that,  as  was  the  case  with  the  marine 
pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon  for  many  years, 
several  of  the  Scottish  streams  are  nearly 
exhausted  of  their  mussels  by  over-fish¬ 
ing  ;  and  unless  the  reformed  Parliament 
furnishes  us  with  a  “  Pearl-mussel  -Act,” 
there  is  some  danger  of  these  mollusks  be¬ 
coming  extinct  in  a  few  years. 

The  origin  of  pearls  was  a  subject  of 
much  speculation  in  ancient  times,  and 
still  provokes  considerable  discussion 
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and  difference  of  opinion  among  zoolo¬ 
gists.  The  ancionts  fabled  that  they  were 
originally  drops  of  rain  or  dew,  which 
fulling  into  the  half  opened  shells  were 
converted  by  the  animal  into  pearls  by 
some  occult  process  of  nature,  “  plastic 
force,”  or  what  not.  This  theory  is 
gravely  advanced  by  Pliny,  who  in  his 
chapt<*r  on  pearl-oysters  avers  further, 
that  pink  pearls  are  produced  only  upon 
sunny  days,  while  the  dull-hucd  speci¬ 
mens  are  due  to  a  cloudy  sky,  «tc.  Di- 
oscorides,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  seems  to  incline  to  the  same 
oiiinion,  faiite  de  mieux.  Moore  poeti¬ 
cally  alludes  to  the  theory  in  the  well- 
known  Hues : 

And  precious  the  tear  as  the  rain  from  the  sky 

Wliic-h  turns  into  pearls  as  it  falls  in  the  sea.’’ 

In  connection  with  Pliny’s  statement 
that  the  deep-sea  jK'arl-oysters  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  sea-dogs,  who  act  as 
their  fsuthful  guard.s,  Procopius  {JJe 
Bdlo  Pcrs.  b.  i.  c.  14)  tells  a  whimsical 
story.  He  avers  that  the  sea-dogs  [qy. 
dog  lish  ?]  are  great  admirers  of  tiie 
pearl-fish,  and  follow  them  out  to  sea: 
tliat  when  the  sea-dogs  are  pressed  by 
hunger,  they  go  in  quest  of  prey,  and 
then  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  oysters 
and  gaze  upon  them.  Now,  a  certain 
fisherman  had  noticed  these  platonic 
loves  of  pearl-oyster  and  sea-dogs,  and 
watching  his  opportunity  when  the  inol- 
lusk  was  deprived  of  its  faithful  sentry, 
who  was  absent  for  a  wdiile  in  search  of 
food,  pounced  upon  the  defenceless  oyster, 
and  made  for  the  shore  Avith  his  prize. 
]>ut  the  sea-dog,  having  taken  a  hasty 
meal,  hurried  back  on  the  fins  of  love  to 
the  vicinity  of  his  beloved,  arriving  just 
in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  robber.  IJefore  the  latter  could 
reach  the  shore  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
sea-dog,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  for 
the  |)earl-fi8h.  F'inding  himself  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  the  fisherman  made  a 
last  effort,  and  threw  the  pearl-fish  high 
and  dry  on  the  strand,  whereuj)on  lie 
was  at  once  “  tom  in  pieces  ”  (see  Pro¬ 
copius)  by  its  infuriated  protector.  Un¬ 
luckily  we  are  not  informed  whence  Pro¬ 
copius  derived  this  extraordinary  legend, 
which,  as  a  traveller’s  tale,  combining 
the  poetic  with  the  popular-scientific  ele¬ 
ment,  throws  the  fictions  of  Herodotus 
and  Strabo  completely  into  the  shade. 


But  to  return  to  the  formation  of 
pearls.  Modern  naturalists,  after  much 
patient  investigation,  generally  ascribe 
their  origin  to  an  irritation  produced  by 
the  intrusion  of  some  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  grain  of  sand  or  grit  into  the  shell 
or  body  of  the  mollusk ;  this  particle  be¬ 
coming  in  due  time,  by  a  pathological 
process,  covered  over  with  a  calcareous 
secretion  deposited  thereon  in  successive 
layers  or  lamellations. 

The  late  Professor  Quekett  subjected 
a  sea-pearl  to  microscopic  examination, 
and  found  the  nucleus  to  be  a  minute 
portion  of  steel,  probably  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  part  of  the  blade  ol  an  oyster-knife, 
which  having  chipped  off  in  a  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  open  the  oyster,  had  been  coat¬ 
ed  over  with  pearly  matter  by  the  mol¬ 
lusk.  The  exact  chemical  composition 
of  this  secretion,  termed  nacre  by  zoo¬ 
logists,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  as¬ 
certained,  but  its  calcareous  origin  would 
account  for  Cleopatra’s  pearl  being  so 
easily  soluble  in  vinegar.  The  material 
is  deposited  in  irregular  layers,  overlap 
ping  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  edges  of  the  successive  nacreous 
coats  present,  when  highly  magnified, 
sharply-serrated  outlines;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  to  this  irregularity  of 
deposition  pearls  are  indebted  for  their 
peculiar  sheeny  liustre.  They  are  usually 
found  between  the  mantle  or  shell  secre¬ 
ting  membrane  and  the  shell  itself ;  but 
they  also  not  unfrequently  occur  loose 
in  the  viscera  or  muscles  of  the  atiimal. 
Those  of  a  perfectly  spherical  form  are 
seldom  met  with  except  loose  in  the 
interior  of  the  mollusk  ;  and  those  which 
adhere  to  the  shell,  being  irregular  in 
shape  and  less  uniform  in  color,  are  pro¬ 
bably  prominences  or  protuberances  of 
the  shell  covered  over  with  nacreous 
matter  rather  then  true  i)earls.  Other 
zoologists  have  indeed  held  (with  Ter- 
tullian  of  old,  who  calls  them  “maladies 
of  shell-fish,  or  warts  ”),  that  they  orig¬ 
inate  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  fish, 
which  may  not  in  all  cases  be  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  within 
its  frame.  The  latter  theory  is  some¬ 
what  at  variance  with  the  speculations 
of  a  recent  writer,  who  stands  up  stoutly 
for  the  intelligence  and  aesthetic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  oyster,  which,  as  he  declartn?, 
is  possessed  of  a  heart,  and  is  perchance 
not  insensible  to  the  tender  passion  ! 
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As  to  the  color  of  pearls,  there  has  ed  within  the  shell,  the  patient  and 
always  existed  great  diversity  of  opinion,  straightforward  researches  of  an  able 
Sir  Robert  Reading,  in  his  letter  to  the  practical  naturalist,  Mr.  Robert  Garner, 
Royal  Society,  apparently  attributes  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  have  now  almost 
tlieir  hue  to  tlie  central  node  or  nucleus,  conclusively  set  at  rest  tlie  question  of 
affirming  that  j)earls,  if  once  of  a  dark  their  origin  and  formation.  Finding  that 
tint,  will  never  clear.  But  his  theory  the  shore  mussels  near  the  estuary  of  the 
has  been  completely  upset  by  recent  in-  Conway  were  collected  by  the  inhabi- 
A'estigations,  specimens  having  been  tants  of  the  district  not  only  for  food  and 
found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  bait,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  an  opsuiue 
white  without,  but  perfectly  dark  with-  pearl  which  they  occasionally  contained, 
in ;  and  pe-arls  discolored  by  sige  have  he  submitted  some  pearl-bearing  s|>eci- 
been  sometimes  restored  by  skilfully  re-  mens  of  these  mussels,  as  well  as  of  the 
moving  the  outer  Layer  of  nacre  alto-  true  fresh-w’ater  species  {Alasmodon 
gether.  Linnseus  satisfactorily  proved  by  or  C-^nio  mar^antjyem)  from  Llanwrwst 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  fresh-water  and  Bettws-y-coed,  higher  up  the  river, 
mussel  of  Sweden,  that  irritation,  result-  to  a  careful  dissection  and  microscopic 
ing,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  a  patholo-  examination.  We  give  the  result  .in  his 
gical  process  of  nature,  is  the  primary  ow’u  words,  extracted  from  his  very 
origin  of  the  pearl  being  formed.  He  agreeable  Holiday  of  a  Naturalist. 
suggested  a  plan  to  the  Swedish  govern-  “They  {i.e.  the  pearls)  are  due  to  the 
ment  of  boring  holes  through  the  shell,  irritation  caused  by  the  presence,  in  the 
and  introducing  a  wire  having  minute  mantle  or  shell-secreting  envelope  of  the 
grains  of  sand  fixed  thereon  betw'een  animal,  of  a  minute  parasite,  a  Distomus. 
the  shell  and  the  fish.  His  plan  succeed-  Sometimes  a  little  dark  shelly  matter, 
td  so  far  as  to  rew'ard  him  with  pearls  like  the  interior  of  the  shell,  is  first  de- 
to  the  value  of  450/.,  but  proving  unre-  posited,  but  with  the  distomus  within, 
munerative  as  a  commercial  venture  on  Sometimes  the  parasite  may  be  obtained 
any  large  scale,  it  was  finally  abandoned,  with  pearly  plates  adhering  to  it,  or  seen 
The  industrious  Chine.se  have  long  been  within  a  thin  covering  of  pc.arly  matter, 
in  the  habit  of  breeding  pearl-mussels  or  extracted  entire  from  the  pearly  case, 
in  tanks,  and,  following  the  same  theory  Occasionally,  how'ever,  a  ])earl  may  be 
as  that  propounded  by  Linnaeus,  of  intro-  less  than  the  parasite,  and  sometimes 
ducing  wires  within  the  shell  to  which  pearly  prominences  are  to  be  seen  within 
small  shot  or  spherical  pieces  of  shell  the  valves,  e-specially  tow’ards  the  pos- 
are  affixed.  They  do  not,  however,  bore  terior  extremities;  these  may  be  due  to 
the  shell  of  the  mussel,  but  gently  fore-  other  less  common  causes  of  irritation, 
ing  open  the  valves,  introduce  the  wire  but  especially  to  a  parasitical  mite 
through  the  opening  into  the  interior.  (Ataje).’* 

At  theendofayear,  the  particles  so  intro-  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
duced  are  found  covered  over  with  a  this  apparently  satisfactory  solution  of 
perfect  coat  of  nacreous  matter,  and  if  the  formation  of  pearls  mentioned  with 
left  untouched  for  a  year  or  two  more,  the  prominence  it  deserves ;  and  it  shotild 
the  object  so  coated  over  can  hardly  be  suggest  to  naturalists  the  expediency  of 
distinguished  from  genuine  pearls,  subjecting  pearls  from  other  localities  in 
Sometimes,  small  clay  figures  are  insert-  Britain  as  well  as  these  found  in  the  ori- 
ed,  which  in  process  of  time  become  ental  pearl-oyster  (Avicula  margariti- 
similarly  overlaid  with  nacre.  We  ferd)  to  more  careful  dissection  and  mi- 
might  suggest  to  zoologists  the  possibil-  croscopic  examination.  This  solution 
ity  of  repeating  these  experiments  with  would  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  Scottish  pearl-mussels,  which  pearls  in  the  viscera  or  muscles  of  the 
are  ideutic.al  with  the  Lapland  species  of  animal,  where  minute  parasites  or  entozoa 
Linnaius,  and  which  could  easily  be  kept  would  be  more  likely  than  chance  bits  of 
in  enclosed  spaces  traversed  by  running  sand  or  grit  to  effect  a  permanent  lodg- 
water.  ment.  Mr.  Garner  does  not  mention 

But  after  the  nearly  universal  belief-  whether  the  specimens  he  examined  were 
that  the  nucleus  of  pearls  is  generally  a  generally  spherical,  or  whether  they  par- 
particle  of  sand  or  grit  accidentally  lodg-  took  of  the  irregular  shape  which  so  fre- 
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quently  characterizes  the  pearls  attached 
to  the  shell  itself. 

It  will  be  a  curious  instance  of  the  re¬ 
volving  cycle  of  fashion,  should  our  Brit¬ 
ish  pearls  again  rise  so  far  in  estimation 
as  to  cause  the  marine  treasures  of  Bah¬ 
rein,  Manaar,  and  Condatchy  to  be 
slighted  in  comparison,  and  should  Occi¬ 


dent  instead  of  Orient  pearls  be  quoted 
as  typical  of  unsullied  beauty  and  purity 
Be  this  as  it  may,  to  all  the  pearl-fishers 
of  Doon,  Tay,  and  sister  streams,  we  cor¬ 
dially  address  the  kelpie’s  words  which 
so  perturbed  the  sacristan  of  Melrose  as 
he  rode  the  w’ater — 

■  “Good  luck  to  your  fishing !’’ 


Londtin  Tlmca. 

THE  WORKS  AT  JERUSALEM. 


Thb  topographists  and  archaeologists 
of  the  world  have  doubtless  perused 
with  deep  interest  the  letters  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilson  and  Lieutenant  Warren 
which  from  lime  to  time  have  appeared 
in  your  columns  on  this  subject,  and 
which  many  newspapers  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  but  reproduced.  Though 
Jerusalem  is  now  more  than  it  has  been 
for  centuries  a  focus  of  inquiry  for  the 
student  and  of  interest  for  thousands  of 
Moslems,  and  for  all  Christians  and  Jews 
who  read  their  Bibles,  yet  there  has 
been  undoubtedly  a  dull  apathy  about 
the  whole  subject  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
account  for,  and  which  is  only  now  be¬ 
ing  removed  by  what  you  have  published 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  bringing  again  to 
light  at  least  an  image  of  the  magnificent 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  City  in  ancient 
days.  Four  weeks  spent  in  diligent 
work  among  the  ruins  here  have  shown 
me  that  to  see  them  properly  would 
need  as  many  months  of  energetic  inves¬ 
tigation;  but,  as  most  travellers  here 
have  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  and  a  brief  time  to  enlarge 
their  knowledge,  it  may  be  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  new  tourists — and  they  are  now 
arriving  in  batches  of  20  at  a  time — to 
be  told  what  can  be  very  well  seen  even 
ill  a  single  day. 

For  this  purpose  Lieutenant  Warren 
meets  us  in  the  morning  early,  clad  in  a 
blouse  of  genuine  mud  color,  and  a  ser¬ 
geant  of  Engineers  carries  long  tapera 
for  our  dark  promenade.  Down  the 
mouth  of  a  square  shall  a  rope  ladder 
is  lowered  until  the  brown  bare  legs  of 
a  swarthy  native  h'om  Siloaiu  can  stand 
on  the  upper  end.  One  by  one  our 
party  lessens  on  the  surface  as  each 
disappears  underground,  and  our  last 
glimpse  of  the  upper  world  rests  upon 
I  New  Sebies-  Vou  X.  No  6 


two  enormous  stones  in  the  ma.ssive  wall 
of  Moriah,  and  which,  by  their  curved 
edge  projecting,  show  that  once  an  arch 
was  there.  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  first 
traveller  to  remark  this,  so  it  is  called 
“Robinson’s  Arch,”  and  we  are  going 
down  60  feet  below  the  present  surface 
to  see  what  can  .be  found  below  of  this 
old  bridge  at  once  hidden  and  protected 
by  the  debris  of  centuries. 

The  hole  we  are  in  is  like  a  well,  but 
it  is  lined  with  strong  planks,  and  at  the 
dark  bottom  our  passage  is  through  an 
opening  as  if  into  a  kitchen  grate,  where 
we  grope  on  all  fours,  with  a  hard  knock 
on  the  head  now  and  then,  bending 
sideways  too,  as  well  as  up  and  down, 
until  suddenly  the  roof  becomes  rugged 
and  crooked,  indescribably  contort^  by 
angles,  all  of  them  the  corners  of  well- 
cut  stone.  For  here  we  are  in  the  con¬ 
fused  heap  of  huge  voussoirs  or  arch¬ 
stones  which,  once  high  in  the  air, 
spanned  gracefully  the  rocky  vale 
between  Zion  and  the  Temple.  At  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  Titus  parleyed  with 
the  Jews  across  this  gorge,  and  then 
these  stones  w'ere  hurled  down  here,  and 
with  what  a  crash  !  Upon  them,  hidden 
by  their  own  ruin,  new  buildings  arose 
and  gardens  flourished.  These  also 
were  laid  low,  and  on  the  desolate 
mounds  the  present  houses  stand.  The 
Jerusalem  we  see  to-day  is  not  the  real 
Jerusalem.  That  is  buried  under  50  feet 
of  wreck  and  confusion,  but  in  its  forced 
silence  somehow  it  speaks  eloquently, 
bidding  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  to 
heave  its  burden  off,  to  open  the  dark  to 
light  and  air,  and  to  read  in  the  covered 
relics  the  story  of  past  times.  Therefore 
we  look  up  and  around  on  these  old 
stones,  and  seem  to  listen  with  an  inquir¬ 
ing  gaze,  for  nothing  of  their  rich  bold 
S9 
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masonry  lias  been  spoilt  by  this  turmoil  opposes  to  our  search  a  barrier  harder 
above.  Old  as  they  are,  we  notice  than  porphyry.  Even  through  these 
among  them  one  stone  below  the  rest,  difficulties  many  curiosities  have  been 
and  yet  more  hoary  than  the  others.  It  sent  to  England  by  Lieutenant  Warren, 
is  part  of  a  still  more  ancient  bridge  and  nine  cases  of  those  newly  found  w’ill 
across  the  rocky  cleft,  which  then  M-as  be  shipped  in  the  steamer  with  me. 
steep  at  the  sides,  but  now  is  filled  up  Still  these  are  not  the  main  object  of  our 
by  dark  silence.  I)avid  in  former  days  search,  though  it  must  bo  allowed  that 
may  have  marched  over  here.  Certainly  the  larger  and  more  philosophic  design 
many  kings  and  prophets  after  him  of  our  explorations  M  ill  alM’ays  be  more 
have  trod  upon  these  stones.  appreci.ated  by  those  m  Iio  come  here  and 

Tanks,  cisterns,  aqueducts,  pave-  see  tvhat  has  been  uncovered  than  by 
ments,  here  open  to  us  underground,  those  m  Iio  are  at  home  and  M'ho  see  only 
Once  we  have  got  doM’n  M’e  can  scan  by  the  8cul))turcs,  pottery,  or  numismatic 
the  magnesium  light  a  subterranean  city,  lore  incidentally  obtained  and  brought 
the  real  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  labor  back  to  England. 

of  building  this,  and  of  now  mining  into  Impressed  more  than  ever  with  the 

it  M’hen  buried,  is  forgotten  in  wonder  importance,  the  extent,  difficulty,  and 
as  we  gaze  on  the  silent  relics  or  M  an-  interest  of  the  Mork,  its  necessary  ex- 
der  about  the  caverns  echoing  a  hollow  pense  and  permanent  value,  we  climb 
voice.  But  for  this  M'e  must  be  agile,  again  up  the  rope  ladder.  Daylight  re¬ 
like  cats  or  monkeys,,  and  follow  JNIr.  gained  seems  bright,  cheerful,  and  M’ann, 
Warren  complacently  craM  ling  on  his  but  somehow  too  garish  also.  No  mind 
back  through  a  dark  crevice.  Another  worth  having  but  must  have  been  stirred 
great  arch,  called  Wilson’s,  also  now  deeply  by  the  sudden  scene  bcloM'. 
buried,  may  be  visited  Mithout  such  The  thoughts  doM-n  there  are  now  like 
gymnastics.  This  also  spanned  the  same  the  dream  of  a  past  night,  when  M'e 
valley,  and  the  rock-cut  passage  for  aM’ake  to  a  common  workday  morning, 
troops  may  be  folloM  ed  as  it  winds  and  soon  the  calm  Moslem  with  his  bare 
among  ample  halls,  until  M’e  are  sud-  legs  rolls  up  the  ladder  in  a  j>ile  upon 
denly  barred  by  the  Malls  of  a  modern  his  back  as  we  follow  doM’n  the  valley 
house,  which  is  an  end  terribly  prosaic  to  “Job’s  Well.”  Near  this  Mr.  War- 
for  a  romantic  journey.  ren  once  M-riggled  through  a  dark  hole 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  numer-  in  the  rock  and  opened  up  a  splendid 
ous  and  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  tunnel.  At  each  200  feet  are  long  sloj)- 
before  even  one  excavation  of  this  kind  ing  stairs  from  this  to  thegroimd  above, 
can  be  made  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Through  each  of  these,  noM- fully  opened, 
many  ditterent  people  with  M’hom  Lieu-  we  can  look  doM’n  and  almost  see  the 
tenant  Warren  has  to  deal.  First,  there  clear  water  M'hich  runs  rippling  at  the 
is  the  Supreme  Government,  then  the  bottom,  coming  M’hence  no  man  can  tell, 
local  Pasha,  the  Pope,  the  Patriarch,  or  but  it  m  cIIs  up  plentifully  at  the  eml. 
Archbishop  of  Christian  sects,  the  Ilabbi  and  then  runs  along  the  valley  till  the 
and  Moslem  too,  the  OMners  of  the  soil,  roots  of  thirsty  olive-trees  lap  it  up  dry, 
the  military,  the  tenants  of  the  houses,  and  you  may  ride  on  for  hours  beloM'  in 
the  surrounding  neighbors,  the  Consuls  the  course  of  “the  brook  Kidron”  only 
of  various  PoM’ers,  the  excellent  ser-  upon  hot  stones  bleached  white  in  the 
geants  and  corporals  of  English  Engi-  sun. 

neers,  the  native  workmen,  and,  finally,  A  little  farther  up  this  valley  M’e  look 
the  British  public,  M’ho,  perhaps,  expect  into  a  deep  cave  M’here  the  Virgin’s 
that  we  should  find  at  once,  and  m  a  fountain  is  running  in  smooth  pools  of 
city  tM'enty  times  razed  and  as  many  rock.  A  netMorlT  of  water  channels 
times  pillaged  and  harried  M’hen  in  M’as  once  under  Jerusalem,  perhaps  not 
ruins,  ^e  marble  statues  or  golden  cen-  less  wonderfid  than  the  tOM’ers  and  pin- 
sers,  or  even  the  manuscripts  of  the  nacles  and  palaces  in4he  daylight  above. 
Bible.  Relics  such  as  these  are,  how'-  Few  men  have  dared  to  follow  JMr. 
ever,  to  be  found  chiefly  in  tombs  or  other  Warren  in  the  amjffiibious  tour  of  the 
sacred  spots,  and  it  is  precisely  there  Jerusalem  M’atercourses.  In  this  one, 
that  prejudice  or  alloM’able  sentiment  for  instance,  the  M’ater  comes  first  from 
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the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  it  swells  up  high 
at  uncertain  moments  as  you  squeeze 
through  a' passage  in  the  dark,  wet  up 
to  the  shoulders,  and  where  the  chin 
must  be  raised  at  “  high  tide  ”  to  keep 
nose  and  mouth  from  being  filled.  ^Ir. 
AVarren,  indeed,  seems  to  have  a  sub¬ 
terranean  turn  of  mind,  and  it  is  fortu¬ 
nate  when  one’s  duty  and  one’s  inclina¬ 
tion  are  both  in  the  same  direction. 
To-day  we  were  privately  visiting  the 
Ilaram  enclosure,  where  the  level  sward 
of  green  is  gorgeous  with  spring  Howers 
in  bouquets  here  and  there  round  the  old 
pillars  or  marble  blocks.  Suddenly  IMr. 
Warren  resolves  to  raise  one  ])articular 
stone  of  these,  and  ropes,  levers,  and 
ladders  were  speedily  at  work.  The  old 
Sheikh  of  the  Temple  Area  (a  sort  of 
Moslem  Dean  and  Chapter  in  one  man), 
intensely  bigoted,  but  outwardly  com- 
])lying,  sits  restless  on  the  grass,  now 
and  tlien  groaning  deeply,  as  he  sees  the 
Englishman  disappear  into  a  great  cav¬ 
ern,  the  last  of  tne  cisterns  examined 
in  this  hollow-sounding,  grassy  square. 
After  measuring  this  below,  by  swing¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  on  a  rope  in  the  hollow 
gloom  fitfully  lit  up  by  his  n)agnesium 
light,  Mr.  AVarren  entered  a  small  hole 
in  the  turf  above,  where  one  could 
scarcely  expect  a  terrier  to  go  in,  taking 
leave  of  us  all,  with  a  good-humored 
joke  to  the  anxious  Sheikh,  who  forced 
a  grim  smile  into  his  face,  evidently  half- 
fearing,  half-worshipping  the  mysterious 
intruder  he  was  set  to  watch.  After 
all,  a  touch  of  craziness  insures  respect 
among  these  Moslems,  and  often  I  found 
myself  that  the  Arabs  dared  not  injure 
the  being  who  could  float  in  a  boat 
alone.  After  20  minutes  of  8H8i)ense  w’e 
heard  a  cheerful  “  Hallo !  ”  far  off  and 
in  a  totally  uncxj)ected  direction,  and 
there  was  Mr.  AVarren  erect  again  on 
the  surface  some  hundred  yards  away, 
having  traversed  a  new  passage  under 
the  grass  in  total  darkness,  and  creep¬ 
ing  on  his  side.  A  bit  of  magnesium 
Avas  given  to  the  grave  Sheikh  in  re¬ 
ward  for  his  easy  guardianship.  The 
old  man  took  it  like  a  child,  and 
thanked  the  giver,  but  with  a  more  au¬ 
dible  groan. 

Next  we  can  enter  a  shaft  near  the 
“Golden  Gate”  of  the  Temple,  where 
two  beautiful  arches  in  the  exterior  wall 
mark  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  Mos¬ 


lems  are  sure  the  “Nazarenes”  must 
one  day  enter  the  Holy  City  finally  to 
conouer  all. 

AAliat  management  and  diplomacy  had 
to  be  used  to  open  a  shaft  in  such  a 
place!  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
Turk  should  refuse  a  stranger  leave  to 
dig  quite  close  to  his  cherished  sanctum. 
Even  the  Deau  of  AVestminster,  so  valu¬ 
able  a  co-operator  on  the  committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  would 
be  reluctant  to  allow  a  Turkish  officer 
of  Engineers  to  dig  by  the  east  but¬ 
tresses  of  AA^estminster  Abbey.  So  Ave 
enter  the  shaft  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  with  a  piquant  curiosity,  and  deep 
down  it  goes  through  acres  of  shingle 
and  rubbish,  scattered  here  dhick  for 
ages,  till  our  feet  are  in  the  very  rock 
itself  AA’here  Solomon’s  builders  laid 
their  huge  stones  noiselessly.  A  gallery 
from  this  for  70  ft.  finds  the  rock  surface 
sloping  upwards.  In  five  minutes,  hy 
the  aid  of  a  feAV  sketches  and  sections, 
we  can  picture  to  the  mind  that  noble 
and  sheer  cliff,  which  is  here  as  graml 
as  ever,  but  only  covered  by  the  dusty 
heaps  we  see  outside.  AVeeks  must  be 
spent,  though,  in  mining  by  steps  along 
tills  rocky  steep.  At  anv  moment  the 
pickaxe  may  strike  on  a  hewn-out  gate- 
Avay.  Already,  while  I  AA'rite,  it  has  dis¬ 
closed  a  mysterious  pillar,  pendent  and 
deftly  marked  by  signs ;  and  as  each 
spadeful  of  brown  earth  is  dug  away  the 
hopes  are  raised  of  some  long-lost  in¬ 
scription  being  uncovered  while  a^o 
stoop  with  pale  candles  to  spy  out  what 
is  at  once  so  old  and  so  new. 

The  Avorst  of  it  is  that  sights  like  this  can 
be  seen  only  on  the  spot.  AA^e  cannot 
bring  home  to  England  the  uncovered 
rock  of  Moriah.  Hy  raking  over  the 
debris  of  centuries  once  more,  no  doubt 
there  Avould  be  numerous  relics  found 
Avhich  might  be  portable,  and  being 
shown  in  London  would  stimulate  the 
generosity  of  friends  Avho  listen  with 
apathy  now  to  descriptions  of  what  is 
doing  here  for  the  discovery  of  J erusalem 
itself,  rather  than  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Jews.  These  detached  relics  and  the 
debris  AA’hich  entombs  them  are  the  very 
things  Avhich  must  be  barred  out,  and  fo 
are  concealed  at  present  by  the  Avood 
lining  of  the  shaft  which  is  sunk  through 
them  all  to  get  into  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  great  buildings  as  they  stood. 
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Many  visitors,  and  from  all  parts  of  tlie 
world,  descend  these  shafts  during  the 
travellers’  season.  Ladies  can  be  lowered 
down  in  chairs.  Strong  ropes  are  used  for 
safety  when  the  timid  might  be  nervous 
on  the  ladder  alone,  and  large  parties  at 
a  thne,  even  thrice  in  a  day,  nave  the 
benefit  of  Lieutenant  Warren’s  kind  and 
valuable  explanations  by  candle-light,  so 
that  gradually  there  will  be  interest 
excited  on  this  subject  among  intelligent 
people  everywhere.  But  the  earth  we 
dig  in  is  often  so  insecure  that  it  would 
instantly  collape  if  without  support,  and 
the  wood  required  for  this  is  so  expensive 
here  that  the  frames  of  timber  cannot  lie 
spared  from  constant  successive  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  shafts.  Therefore,  many  of 
the  most  curious  galleries  opened  up  have 
had  to  be  filled  again,  and  only  their  re¬ 
cords  remain  in  picture  and  photograj»h 
and  the  memories  of  travellers.  Many 
shafts,  again,  are  sunk  with  only  negative 
results,  and  after  weeks  of  toil,  amid  dan¬ 
ger,  and  at  great  expense,  it  is  discovered 
simply  that  “  nothing  is  there.”  But  this 
“  nothing  ”  is  like  the  cipher  among 
figures.  Some  day,  perh.aps  even  to¬ 
morrow^,  the.' appropriate  integer  will  be 
discovered  which  converts  the  cijdier, 
useless  by  itself,  into  the  record  of  an 
imjwrtant  discovery,  like  a  0  read  with  9 
before  it,  instantly  becoming  nearly  1 00. 
Of  course  I  am  not  now  epitomizing  what 
has  been  explored  aboveground  or  below 
by  the  committee,  but  what  can  be  seen 
even  in  a  brief  visit  to  the  dark  beneath. 
Besides  much  in  the  Holy  City,  much  has 
been  most  carefully  examined  in  country 
parts,  and  the  map  of  Palestine,  so  long 
imperfect,  is  now  being  corrected  or  com¬ 
pleted.  Each  traveller  who  has  the  ob¬ 
ject  at  heart  may  add,  as  many  do,  to  the 
gradual  but  accurate  knowl^ge  of  the 
land,  the  buildings,  the  manners,  the 
plants,  the  animals,  the  climate,  and  the 
fonner  life  that  belong  to  this  country. 
Some  who  are  far  off  can  help  by  their 
purses,  othersby  their  pencil  or  their  pen, 
and  even  the  canoeman  by  his  paddle. 
But,  after  all  our  walks  by  daylight 
among  the  inexhaustible  ruins  above 
ground,  there  is  still  the  conviction 
abiding  that  the  roots  of  our  problem 
are  in  the  deep  below,  and  that  much  of 
it  must  be  solved  by  candle-light. 

It  is  hard  exercise,  but  healthful  and 
appetizing,  to  climb  up  and  down  these 
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shafts;  yet  we  may  include  in  our  day’s 
work  a  visit  to  sh.aft  62,  its  number 
telling  how  many  others  niAst  be  left 
unseen.  This  goes  straight  through  the 
rubbish  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
old  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Above  us,  rising 
proudly  still,  is  the  ancient  angle  of  the 
Temple  area,  which  overhangs  the  valley 
steep  below’,  200  feet.  Most  likely  it  w.n8 
on  this,  or  on  a  pinn.acle  near,  that  our 
Lord  W!X8  placed  in  his  threefold  temp¬ 
tation.  Even  now  the  w’all  is  70  ft.  high 
above  ground,  the  most  expressive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Holy  City  seen  from  w’ithout 
in  the  profile  of  Jerusalem.  At  a  depth 
of  nearly  90  ft.  below  the  present  ground, 
near  the  wall,  we  reach  at  last  the  cor¬ 
ner  stones  of  the  venerable  building,  so 
th.at  what  we  have  looked  up  to  before 
as  lofty  w.as  seen  only  from  a  false  base 
of  rubbish,  heaped  up  high  and  conceal¬ 
ing  the  real  rock,  and  robbing  thus  the 
Haram  wall  of  more  than  hali^its  verita¬ 
ble  height.  Even  above  the  present  sur¬ 
face  the  stones  are  huge  as  well  as  an¬ 
cient,  and  at  the  bottom  they  are  equal¬ 
ly  massive  and  beautifully  cut.  The  rock 
itself  is  bared  at  last  upon  w'hich  the 
marvellous  structure  rests.  Where  each 
lowest  foundation  stone  lies  upon  it  we 
can  see  the  rock  has  been  levelled  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  brethren.  Here,  and  only  here, 
are  chippingsfrom  the  chisel.  The  stones, 
indeed,  were  finished  by  Divine  command 
before  they  were  placed,  but  the  mason’s 
tool  had  to  be  used  on  the  live  rock  as  it 
lay. 

In  one  part  there  had  been  even  then 
some  rubbish  alon^ide,  and  this  had  been 
cut  out  to  admit  the  lowest  stones. 
Among  this  .ancient  dihris  I  w.as  fortunate 
enough  to  pick  out  the  tooth  of  a  camel, 
which  must  have  lived  among  the  Jebu- 
sites  before  even  this  old  wall  was  built. 

It  is  on  these  lowest  courses  of  stones, 
most  of  them  very  large — one  more  than 
17ft.  long — that  you  can  see  by  candle¬ 
light  the  curious  letters,  or,  at  any  rate, 
characters,  in  red  paint,  of  which  full 
particulars  have  been  published  in  your 
columns.  These  letters  are  numerous, 
distinct,  and  large,  and  others  arc  ac- 
tujilly  cut  in  the  stone,  but  all  «of  them 
are  complete  puzzles  to  the  best  scholars 
here,  and  the  decision  of  the  English, 
German,  an<i  French  aavans  as  to  their 
meaning  is  awaited  with  deep  interest. 

The  color  of  the  pigment  used  for 
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these  letters  varies  in  appearance  from 
time  to  time  as  you  revisit  them.  Per¬ 
haps  a  few  weeks  more  may  efface  some 
of  these  marks  entirely.  Meanwhile,  I 
determined  in  my  last  visit  to  them  to¬ 
day  to  imitate  the  actu.al  tints  as  well  as 
jwssible  by  water-colors  and  on  pa|)er. 
On  bringing  up  these  copies  to  daylight 
it  was  at  once  remarkable  how’  different¬ 
ly  they  appear  in  the  sun’s  rays  from 
what  they  do  in  the  galleries  below, 
where  only  candles  or  the  magnesium 
light  have  shown  them  to  the  curious 
visitor. 

It  is  disheartening  to  be  told  that, 
from  want  of  funds  to  keep  this  shaft 
open  and  the  wood  lining  of  it  properly 
renewed,  even  this  very  interesting  sight 
must  be  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
approach  to  it  must  be  closed  again  in 
a  few  weeks  from  this  time,  for  the  wood 
will  not  last  much  longer  safely.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  travellers  here  have  availed 


themselves  of  a  precious  opportunity 
An  American  lady  w’as  lowered  down 
the  shaft  in  a  chair  last  week,  the  first 
lady  who  has  seen  these  ancient  writings. 
Mr.  Simson,  whose  drawings  are  so 
widely  known  in  the  Illustrated  London 
Atics,  from  the  Crimea,  and  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Brindisi  route,  descended  wdth 
his  sketch-book  yesterday.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  will  go  down 
the  shall  this  w’eek ;  and  perhaps  some 
man  who  has  heart,  and  head,  and  money 
will  enable  the  “  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund”  at  least  to  keep  the  shaft  open 
and  in  secure  repair,  even  if  it  be  left  to 
our  posterity  to  clear  away  all  the  rub¬ 
bish  that  clogs  the  splendid  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  lay  o})en  to  the  sun, 
and  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  long- 
covered  splendors  which  are  still  below’, 
after  so  many  wars  and  fires  and  razings, 
and  the  gnawing  of  ruthless  time. 

Bob  Boy. 


All  th«  Tear  Bound. 
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Without  saying  a  word  for  or  against 
the  supernatural  appearance  of  dead  and 
dying  men,  ministering  spirits,  bad  spirits, 
and  all  the  demons  that  are  found  in  fire, 
air,  flood,  or  underground,  let  us  give  a 
good  word  to  the  ghosts  that  are  no 
ghosts.  Some  of  them  are  quite  natural 
and  wholesome,  seen  by  healthy  persons, 
and  often  by  more  than  one  person  at  the 
same  time.  Others  are  natural  and  un¬ 
wholesome,  seen  usually  by  sick  persons, 
and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  by  one  person 
only.  The  familiar  form  of  the  healthy, 
natural  apparition  is  our  good  old  friend, 
our  other  self,  whom  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  many  times  in 
print,  the  giant  of  the  Brocken.  1  climb 
the  Brocken  to  see  the  sunrise  on  a  calm 
morning,  and  standing  on  the  granite 
rocks  known  as  the  Tempelskanzel,  ob¬ 
serve  th.at  the  other  mountains  towards 
the  south-west  lying  under  the  Brocken 
are  covei;ed  W’ith  thick  clouds.  Up  rises 
the  sun  behind  me,  and  forth  starts  the 
giant,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  who 
bestrides  the  clouds  for  a  couple  of  sec¬ 
onds  and  Ls  gone.  To  see  one’s  shadow 
in  this  fashion  there  needs  a  horizontal 
sunbeam  and  a  bank  of  vapor  of  the  right 


sort  in  the  right  place.  We  may  go  up 
the  Brocken  at  sunrise  a  dozen  times  and 
hardly  have  a  chance  of  finding  sunbeam 
and  vapor-bank  disposed  to  favor  us  with 
the  raising  of  this  ghost.  The  ghost  of 
Cffisar  that  appeared  to  Brutus  at  Phi¬ 
lippi  is  as  much  of  a  commonjdace  as  the 
siiectre  of  the  Brocken,  and  as  natural. 
Was  not  Hobbes  of  ISIalmesbury  a  great 
philosopher,  who  ought  to  know  ?  “  We 
read,”  says  Hobbes,  “of  Marcus  Brutus 
(one  that  had  his  life  given  him  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Cicsar,  and  w’as  also  his  favorite,  and 
notwithstanding  murdered  him)  how  at 
Philippi  the  night  before  he  gave  battle 
to  Augustus  Caesar  he  saw  a  fearful  ap- 
>arition,  which  is  commonly'  related  by 
listorians  as  a  vision  ;  but  considering 
the  circumstances,  one  may  ea.sily  judge 
to  have  been  a  short  dream.  For  sitting 
in  his  tent,  pensive  and  troubled  with  the 
horror  of  his  rash  act,  it  was  not  hard 
for  him,  slumbering  in  the  cold,  to  dream 
of  that  which  most  affrighted  him  ;  which 
fear,  as  by  degrees  it  made  him  awake, 
so  also  it  must  needs  make  the  apparition 
by  degrees  to  vanish  ;  and  having  no  as¬ 
surance  that  he  slept,  he  could  have  no 
cause  to  think  it  a  dream  or  anything 
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but  a  vision.”  Then  there  is  moonshine. 
It  makes  many  things  half  visible,  which 
timid  folks  interpret  into  8h.apes  of  ter¬ 
ror  ;  burglars,  perhaps,  if  their  fears  are 
of  .the  mundane  sort ;  and  if  their  taste 
incline  to  the  eerie,  when  the  light  is  dim 
and  silence  rules,  they  will  know  how  to 
suspect. 

In  every  bush  a  lioveriiig  shade, 

A  groan  in  ever}’  sound. 

Moreover,  there  is  hocus-pocus  in  its 
regular  commercial  aspect,  as  it  was 
abroad  in  the  days  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
as  it  is  at  home  in  these  i)resent  days. 
It  is  not  diihcult  to  understand  how  the 
Egyptian  priests  showed  visions  on  their 
temple  walls,  or  reflecteil  pictures  from 
the  surface  of  great  bowls  of  water.  The 
devils  shown  by  a  conjuror  to  Benven¬ 
uto  Cellini  w’crc  doubtless  let  loose  from 
a  magic  lantern.  Some  drugs  give  a  man 
spectral  illusions.  A  conjuror  offered  Dr. 
Alderson  a  prescription  for  a  mixture  of 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  other  things, 
which  should  cause  the  person  taking  it 
to  be  haunted  by  spectres. 

A  philosopher  older  than  Hobbes,  the 
poet  Lucretius,  supposed  that  all  ghosts 
w’ere  natural  productions,  being  merely 
thin  pellicles  cast  off  from  the  body. 

Next,  for  'tU  time,  my  Muse  declares  aud  sings, 

declares  and  sings  through  the  medium 
of  Creech, 

What  those  are  we  call  images  of  things. 

Which,  like  thin  films,  from  bodies  rise  in 
streams, 

Play  in  the  air,  and  dance  upon  the  beams : 

By  day  these  meet,  and  strike  our  minds  and 
fright ; 

And  show  pale  ghosts  and  horrid  shapes  by 
night: 

These  break  our  sleep,  these  check  our  gay  de¬ 
light. 

For  sure  no  airy  souls  get  loose,  and  fly 

From  Hell’s  dark  shades,  nor  flutter  in  our  sky : 

For  what  rem-ains,  beyond  the  greedy  Uni, 

Since  soul  and  body  to  their  seeds  return  ? 

A  stream  of  forms  from  every  surface  flows. 

Which  may  be  called  the  film  or  shell  of  those : 
*  Because  they  bear  the  shape,  they  show  the 
frame 

And  figure  of  the  bodies  whence  they  came. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  doctrine  of  Palingenesis  pre¬ 
vailed.  This  was  a  chemical  explanation 
of  the  theory  of  Lucretius.  It  asserted 
that  if  a  flower  were  burnt  and  pulver¬ 
ized,  a  salt  might  be  obtained  which  was 
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the  essential  part  of  the  flower';  that  on 
mixing  this  substance  with  something 
which  was  not  disclosed,  and  Applying 
heat,  a  spectral  flower  would  arise,  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  which  was  burnt.  This 
was  explained  by  supposing  that  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  salt,  when  heated,  attracted 
one  another,  and  flew  off  into  the  respec¬ 
tive  places  they  had  occupied  when  in  the 
living  plant,  so  that  they  thus  formed  a 
shadowy  representation  of  it.  That  be¬ 
ing  taken  for  an  established  fact,  it  was 
ea.sy  enough  to  apply  it  to  the  human 
body,  which,  when  fermenting  under¬ 
ground,  threw  off  such  particles  of  the 
essential  salt  to  rise  into  the  air,  be  drawn 
into  their  old  relative  positions,  and  thus 
form 

horrid  apparitions  tall  and  ghastly. 

To  walk  at  dead  of  night,  or  take  their  stand 

O’er  some  new-opened  grave. 

But  why  the  winding-sheet  threw  off 
this  salt,  and  not  the  coffin — for  the 
ghosts  always  came  up  dres.sed  in  their 
grave-clothes,  never  cased  in  their  cottins 
— Palingenesists  have  not  explained. 

Another  theory,  metaphysical,  not 
chemical,  made  Fancy  an  incomprehen¬ 
sible  material  thing  lodged  in  the  middle 
lol)e  of  the  brain,  which  acts  the  part  of 
a  servant  to  the  mind  in  arranging  to¬ 
gether  the  different  material  ideas 
brought  to  the  brain  by  its  other  servants. 
The  over-zealous  industry  of  this  servant 
in  working  after  the  others  were  gone  to 
l)ed,  was  sup])08ed  to  produce  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  spectres,  which  were  thus  taken 
to  be,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  the  work¬ 
ings  of  Fancy. 

Now  we  come  to  the  unw’holesome 
class — the  natural  ghosts ;  ideas  made 
unusuallv  vivid  by  some  morbid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  or  body.  Ghosts  of  this 
kind  are  as  natural  as  those  of  the  other 
class.  Ideas  are  copies  of  sensations,  only 
less  intense.  If  any  unhealthy  excitement 
adds  to  the  intensity,  they  may  be  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  impressions  of  things 
actually  seen  and  heard.  The  writer  of 
this,  having  seen  a  largo  number  of 
ghosts,  and  heard  many  ghostly  voices 
in  his  childhood  and  youth,  has,  as  a  wise 
man  once  put  it,  seen  too  many  ghosts  to 
believe  in  them.  And  yet  how  clear  and 
distinct  they  were.  A  long  flaming 
sword,  for  example,  in  the  air  at  noon¬ 
day  over  London,  at  the  time  of  the  chol- 
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era  visitation  of  ’thirty-one,  or  there- 
.abouts ;  and  not  only  a  flaming  sword, 
but  the  clouds  arranged  in  a  frame  about 
it  to  bring  out  the  picture,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  really  arranged  m  the 
sky.  Bah  !  the  pattern  of  the  sword  was 
that  chosen  by  the  artist  of  the  first  illus¬ 
trated  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  whose 
pictures  were  often  poretl  over  by  the 
young  natural-ghost-seer ;  and  it  was  a 
shape  reflecting  little  credit  on  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  heavenly  swordsmiths,  if  they 
have  swordsmiths  in  heaven. 

Take  the  third  experiment  of  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous 
oxide.  He  says,  “  A  thrilling,  extending 
from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  at- 
most  immediately  produced.  I  felt  a 
sense  of  tangible  extension,  highly  plea¬ 
surable,  in  every  limb ;  my  visible  im¬ 
pressions  were  dazzling,  and  apparently 
magnified.  I  heard  distinctly  every  sound 
in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  plea¬ 
surable  sensation  increased,  1  lost  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  external  things ;  trains  of 
vivid  visible  images  rapidly  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  were  connected 
with  w'ords  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  perceptions  jierfectly  novel.  I  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  world  of  newly  connected  and 
newly  modified  ideas.  When  I  was 
awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance 
by  Dr.  Kinglake,  who  took  the  bag  from 
my  mouth,  indignation  and  pride  were 
the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight 
of  the  persons  about  me.  My  emotions 
were  enthusiastic  and  sublime ;  and  for  a 
moment  I  walked  around  the  room,  per¬ 
fectly  regardless  of  what  was  said  to  me. 
As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind, 
I  felt  an  inclination  to  communic.ate  the 
discoveries  1  had  made  during  the  expe¬ 
riment.  I  endeavored  to  recall  the  ideas 
— they  were  feeble  and  indistinct.” 

Inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  increases 
fulness  of  the  pulse,  expands  the  blood. 
A  like  effect  is  produced  by  the  febrile 
miasma  of  Cadiz,  in  which  the  spectral 
impressions  are  of  a  painful  character. 
Suppose  we  say,  then,  that  expansion  of 
the  blood  is  favorable  to  the  producing 
of  spectral  impressions.  If  not  that, 
some  other  fact  as  natural,  accounts  for 
the  appearance  of  spectres  in  hectic  and 
other  fevers.  The  ghosts  seen  by  Nico¬ 
lai,  the  philosophical  bookseller  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  disappeared  gradually  on  the  appli¬ 


cation  of  leeches.  Spectral  impressions 
may  result  also  from  direct  irritation  of 
the  brain,  or  from  a  high  state  of  nerv¬ 
ous  irritability  acting  upon  the  body 
generally.  The  spectres  will  agree  most¬ 
ly  with  the  mind  they  spring  from.  A 
philosophical  man  like  Nicolai  has  visions 
of  men,  dogs,  and  horses,  such  as  he 
would  see  in  daily  life.  Others,  who 
have  their  minds  full  of  supernatural 
tales,  and  who  associate  with  darkness, 
instead  of  nature’s  rest,  the  spirit’s  un¬ 
rest,  will  see  the  sort  of  ghosts  they 
occupy  their  minds  with.  Others,  again, 
whose  philosophy  leads  to  a  faith  in  vis¬ 
ible  intercourse  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  will  not  fail  to  obtain  excellent 
corroborations  of  their  doctrine. 

When  supernatural  forms  are  not  re¬ 
petitions  of  familiar  shapes,  but  follow 
current  superstitions,  it  has  been  always 
observed  that  they  correspond  to  the 
forms  adopted  by  popular  belief  from 
familiar  paintings  and  sculptures.  The 
witches  of  Lorraine,  who  professed  to 
be  familiar  with  devils,  were  questioned 
particularly  as  to  the  appearance  of 
these  devils  by  M.  Kemy,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  for  their  trial.  They  had  simply 
realized  them  by  the  rude  allegorical 
painting  and  sculpture  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  said  tliey  were  black-faced, 
with  sunk  but  fiery  eyes,  their  mouths 
wide  and  smelling  of  sulphur,  their  hands 
hairy,  with  claws,  their  feet  horny  and 
cloven.  The  cloven  foot  comes  of  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  devil  was  in  the  habit  of 
appearing  to  the  Jews  in  the  form  of  a 
hairy  goat.  Saints,  when  they  appe.ar, 
correspond  in  the  same  way  with  the 
conventional  form  of  church  painting 
and  sculpture.  Visions  seen  in  the 
ecstasies  of  saints  themselves  were  com¬ 
monly  true  visions;  natural,  as  results 
of  an  overstrained  mind  in  a  wasted  and 
often  tortured  body.  The  visions  seen 
by  the  dying  may  be  explained  also  by 
the  condition  of  the  body  in  the  last 
stage  of  many  diseases,  when  the  com¬ 
monness  of  spectral  delusions  has  givCn 
rise  to  a  strong  faith  in  our  frequent 
visible  communion  with  angels  and  de¬ 
parted  spirits  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Next  to  sight,  hearing  is  the  sense 
most  frequently  imposed  on,  and  no 
sound  is  so  commonly  imagined  as  the 
call  of  a  familiar  companion.  Dr  John¬ 
son  fancied  he  heard  his  mother  call 
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“  Sam,”  when  she  was  a  hundred  miles  explained  bv  traceable  relation  to  a 
away,  and  was  much  disappointed  when  thought  within  the  mind, 
nothing  ensued.  That  call  by  a  familiar  Next  to  hearing,  touch  is  said  to  be 
voice  was  a  frequent  experience  of  the  the  sense  most  frequently  imposed  on ; 

1)re8ent  writer.  It  was  commonly  a  as  when  people  hav6  fancied  themselves 
lome  voice,  and  a  loud,  clear,  and  abrupt  l>e.aten  by  invisible  or  visible  6ends,  and 
monosyllabic  call.  But  he  has  heard  felt  considerable  pain  from  it.  The  pre- 
the  voice  of  a  brother  miles  away,  speak-  sent  writer  can  remember  in  his  own 
ing  as  from  behind  his  shoulder  in  a  col-  ghostly  experience  but  one  delusion  of 
lege  libjary,  and  turned  to  answer  in  a  the  sense  of  touch.  It  was  associated 
voice  itself  so  insensibly  subdued  to  har-  with  delusion  of  hearing,  and  re])eated 
mony  with  the  impres.sion,  as  consider-  nightly  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Some- 
ably  to  surprise  a  fellow-student  who  times  the  sense  of  smell  is  deceive*!,  as 
was  standing  near.  But  the  delusions  when  the  si>eetral  sight  of  a  demon  is 
of  hearing  were,  in  his  case,  not  confined  joined  to  a  spectral  smell  of  brimstone, 
to  voices  ;  the  sound  of  opening  doors  Considering  how  often  people  are  saying 
within  the  be<Iroom  at  night,  when  there  that  they  “  fancy  they  smell  ”  something, 
was  no  door  opened,  and  other  such  tricks  one  might  think  play  upon  this  sense  to 
on  the  ear,  were  also  not  uncommon,  but  be  more  common  than  it  is.  Least  lia- 
these  (though  not  the  sudden  voices,  ble  to  delusion  is  said  to  be  the  sense  of 
which  seeme*!  to  be  connected  with  taste.  Thus,  a  lunatic  mentioned  by  Sir 
some  momentary  leap  of  the  blood,  as  in  Walter  Scott,  fimeied  his  porridge  din- 
the  sensation  that  one  has  sometimes  ner  to  consist  of  every  delicacy,  but  com- 
when  going  to  sleep,  of  falling  suddenly  plained  that  every  thing  he  ate  tasted 
with  a  great  jolt)  were  always  to  be  of  porridge. 

»♦« - 

The  Sp<s;Utor. 

HEAT  FROM  THE  MOON. 

A  LOXG-VKXED  question — one  which  himself  tried  the  experiment  with  metal- 
astronomers  and  physicists  have  labored  lie  mirrors,  but  the  thick  London  air  pre- 
and  puzzled  and  even  quarrelled  over  for  vented  his  succeeding.  . 
two  centuries  at  least — has  at  length  been  The  hint  was  not  lost,  however.  It 

set  at  rest.  Whether  the  Moon  really  was  decided  that  mirrors,  and  not  lenses, 
sends  us  any  appreciable  amount  of  were  the  proper  weapons  for  carrying 
warmth  has  longbeen  a  moot  point.  The  on  the  attack.  Now,  there  is  one  mir- 
most  delicate  experiments  ha<l  been  tried  ror  in  existence  which  excels  all  others 
to  determine  the  matter.  I)e  Saussure  in  light-gathering,  and  therefore  neces- 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  sarily  in  heat-gathering  power.  The 
heat  from  the  moon,  but  it  was  shown  gigantic  mirror  of  the  Kosse  telescope 
that  he  had  Ijeen  gathering  heat  from  his  has  long  been  engaged  in  gatheritig  the 
own  instruments.  Melloui  tried  the  ex-  faint  rays  from  those  distant  stellar 
periment,  and  fell  into  a  similar  error,  cloudlets  wldch  are  strewn  over  the 
Piazzi  Smyth,  in  his  famous  Tenerieff  ex-  celestial  vault.  The  strange  clusters 
pedition,  tried  the  effect  of  seeking  for  with  long  out-reaching  arm.s,  the  spiral 
lunar  heat  above  those  lower  and  more  nebul®  with  mystic  convolutions  around 
moisture-laden  atmospheric  strata  which  their  blazing  nuclei,  the  wild  atid  fantas- 
are  known  to  cut  off  the  obscure  heat-  tic  figures  of  the  irregular  nebula*,  all 
rays  so  effectually.  Yet  he  also  failed,  these  forms  of  matter  had  been  forced  to 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  now  classical  reveal  their  secret  under  the  searching 
“  Lectures  on  Heat,”  says  that  all  such  eye  of  the  great  Parsonstown  reflector, 
experiments  must  inevitably  fail,  since  But  vast  as  are  the  powers  of  this  giant 
the  heat  rays  from  the  moon  must  be  of  telescope,  and  interesting  ns  the  revela- 
such  a  character  that  the  glass  converging-  tions  it  had  already  made,  there  ^vas  one 
lens  used  by  the  experimenters  would  defect  w’hich  paralyzed  -half  its  powers, 
cut  off  the  whole  of  the  lunar  heat.  He  It  was  an  inert  mass  well  poised ; — in- 
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deed,  80  that  the  merest  infant  could 
swa^  it,  but  possessing  no  jiower  of  self- 
motion.  The  telescopes  in  our  great 
observatories  follow  persistently  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  stars  upon  the  celestial  vault, 
but  their  giant  brother  possessed  no 
such  power.  And  when  wo  remember 
the  enormous  volume  of  the  Rosse  Teles¬ 
cope,  its  tube — fifty  feet  in  length — down 
which  a  tall  man  can  walk  upright,  and 
its  vast  metallic  speculum  weighing 
several  tons,  the  task  of  applying  clock- 
motion  to  so  cumbrous  and  seemingly 
unwieldy  a  mass  might  well  seem  hope¬ 
less.  Yet  without  this  it  was  debarred 
from  taking  its  part  in  a  multitude  of  pro¬ 
cesses  of  research  to  which  its  powers 
were  Monderfully  adapted.  Spectro¬ 
scopic  analysis,  as  applied  to  the  stars, 
for  example,  requires  the  most  perfect 
uniformity  of  clock-motion,  so  that  the 
light  from  a  star,  once  received  on  the 
jaws  of  the  slit  which  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  spectroscope,  may  not  move 
off  them  even  by  a  hair’s  breadth.  And 
the  determination  of  the  moon’s  heat  re- 
quired.an  ecpially  exact  adaptation  of  the 
telescope’s  motion  to  the  apparent  move¬ 
ment  of  the  celestial  spliere.  For  so 
delicate  is  the  inquiry,  that  the  mere 
heat  generated  in  turning  the  tele8coi)e 
upon  the  moon  by  the  ordinary  arrange¬ 
ment  w’ould  have  served  to  mask  the  re¬ 
sult. 

At  enormous  cost,  and  after  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  had  been  encountered,  the  Rosse 
reflector  has  at  length  had  it  powers 
more  than  doubled,  by  the  addition  of 
the  long-wanted  power  of  self-motion. 
And  .among  the  first-fruits  of  the  labor 
thus  bestowed  upon  it,  is  the  solution  of 
the  famous  problem  of  determining  the 
moon’s  heat. 

The  delic.ate  heat-measurer,  knowm  as 
the  thermopile,  was  used  in  this  work,  as 
in  Mr.  Huggins’  experiments  for  estima¬ 
ting  the  heat  we  receive  from  the  stars. 
The  moon’s  heat,  concentrated  by  the 
great  mirror,  was  suffered  to  fall  upon 
the  face  of  the  thermopile,  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  needle  w’ere  carefully  watch¬ 
ed.  A  snuall  but  obvious  deflection  in 
the  direction  signifying  heat  was  at  once 
observed,  and  when  the  observation  had 
been  repeated  several  times  with  the 
same  result,  no  doubt  could  remain.  We 
actually  receive  an  appreci.able  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  warmth-supply  from  “  the 


chaste  beams  of  the  wat’ry  moon.”  Tlie 
view  which  Sir  John  Herschel  had  long 
since  formed  on  the  behavior  of  the 
fleecy  clouds  of  a  summer  night  under 
the  moon’s  influence  was  shown  to  be 
as  correct  as  almost  .all  the  guesses  have 
been  which  the  two  llerschels  have  ever 
maile. 

And  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  results  which  have  followed  from  the 
inquiry  confirms  in  an  c(}uaily  striking 
manner  another  guess  which  Sir  John 
Ilerschcl  had  made,  lly  comparing  the 
heat  received  from  the  moon  with  that 
obtained  from  several  terrestrial  sources, 
Lord  Rosse  has  been  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  at  the  time  of  full  moon  the 
surface  of  our  satellite  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  exceeding  by  more  than 
280°  (Fahrenheit)  that  of  l^iling  water. 
Sir  John  Herschel  long  since  asserted 
that  this  must  l)e  so.  During  the  long 
lunar  d.ay,  lasting  some  300  of  our  hours, 
the  sun’s  rays  are  poured  without  inter¬ 
mission  upon  the  lun.ar  surface.  Xo 
clouds  teni|)er  the  heat,  no  atmosphere 
even  serves  to  interpose  any  resistance 
to  the  continu.al  down-pour  of  the  fierce 
solar  rays.  And  for  about  the  8p.ace  of 
three  of  our  days  the  sun  h.angs  suspen¬ 
ded  close  to  the  zenith  of  the  lunar  sky, 
so  that  if  there  w^ere  inhabitants  on  our 
unfortunate  satellite,  they  would  be 
scorched  for  more  than  seventy  con¬ 
secutive  hours  by  an  almost  vertical 
sun. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  Lord  Rosse’s 
inquiry  which  seems  doubtful.  That  we 
receive  heat  from  the  moon  he  has  shown 
conclusively,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  heat  is  radi¬ 
ated  from  the  moon.  But  there  is 
another  mode  by  which  the  heat  m.ay 
be  sent  to  us  from  the  moon,  and  it 
might  bo  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little 
more  closely  than  has  yet  been  done 
whether  the  larger  share  of  the  heat 
rendered  sensible  by  the  great  mirror 
may  not  have  come  in  this  w’ay.  We 
refer  to  the  moon’s  power  of  reflecting 
heat.  It  needly  hardly  be  said  that  the 
reflection  and  the  radiation  of  heat  are 
very  difierent  matters.  Let  any  one 
hold  a  burnished  metal  plate  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sun’s  light  is  reflected  to- 
W'ards  his  face,  and  he  will  feel  that  with 
the  light  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
is  reflected.  Let  him  leave  the  same 
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metal  in  the  sun  until  it  is  well  warmed, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  metal  is  capable  of 
imparting  heat  to  him  when  it  is  remov¬ 
ed  from  the  sun’s  rays.  This  is  radia¬ 
tion,  and  cannot  happen  unless  the  me*  • 
al  has  been  warmed,  whereas  heat  eaxi 
be  reflected  from  an  ice-cold  plate. 
There  has  been  nothing  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  by  Lord  ltosse  to  show 
by  which  of  these  two  processes  the 
moon’s  heat  is  principally  sent  to  us ; 
nor  do  we  know  enough  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  moon’s  surface  to  estimate 
for  ourselves  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  heat  she  reflects  and  radiates  to¬ 
wards  us. 

We  do  not  mention  this  point  from 


[Xov., 

any  desire  to  cavil  at  the  results  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
which  has  recently  been  carried  out. 
But  the  recent  researches  of  Zbllner 
ODon  the  light  from  the  planets,  has 
shown  how  largely  the  surfaces  of  the 
celestial  bodies  differ  as  respects  their 
caj^aeity  for  reflecting  and  absorbing 
light,  and  there  is  every  rea.son  to  infer 
that  similar  peculiarities  characterize 
the  planets’  power  of  absorbing  and  re¬ 
flecting  heat.  The  whole  question  of 
the  heat  to  which  the  moon’s  surface  is 
actually  raised  by  the  sun’s  heat  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  that  surface,  and  the 
proportion  between  its  power  of  absorb¬ 
ing  heat  or  reflecting  it  away  into  space. 


Macmlllan’t  Magazine. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  UNDER  A  NEW  ASPECT.* 


Barox  Tauchnitz  has  crowned  the 
first  thousand  volumes  of  his  well-known 
“  Collection  ”  by  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  containing  a  feature  at  once 
so  new  and  so  admirable  as  to  deserve 
a  few  words  of  gratitude  from  every  in¬ 
telligent  Englishman,  whether  connected 
or  unconnected  with  the  profession  of 
theology. 

Ev’ery  one  knows  that  the  English 
New  Testament  is  a  translation  from 
Greek.  But  every  one  does  not  know' 
that  the  Greek  from  which  the  transla¬ 
tion  was  made  is  a  very  imperfect,  inaccu¬ 
rate,  redundant  representation  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Reve¬ 
lation,  as  they  left  the  hands  of  their 
authors.  The  printers  and  scholars  who, 
about  the  year  1550,  at  the  instigation 
of  Erasmus,  first  put  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment  into  tvpe,  did  the  best  they  could 
with  the  materials  at  their  disposal. 
They  collected  and  compared  all  the 
manuscripts  within  reach,  and  they 
formed  an  edition  (a  “text,”  as  the 
technical  word  is)  which  did  them  cred¬ 
it,  and  the  translations  of  w’hich  have 
furnished  comfort  and  hope  to  millions 
of  men  and  women  since  their  day. 
But  time  went  on,  and  fresh  manuscripts 
were  discovered,  older  and  more  care¬ 
fully  written  than  those  which  Erasmus 
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and  Stephens  had  employed ;  and  a 
number  of  passtiges  appeared  in  w  hich 
their  edition  was  contrail icted  by  more 
trustworthy  readings.  Still  the  original 
edition  continued  to  be  printed  and  used 
as  a  standard,  and  acquired  the  name  of 
the  “  Received  Text ;  ’’  and  all  the  cor¬ 
rections  as  they  w’ere  discovered  day  by 
day  were  not  employed  to  alter  this  text, 
but  were  added  to  it  as  notes,  by  which 
at  some  future  time,  when  all  the  ancient 
manuscripts  had  been  found,  and  all  the 
quotations  of  the  Testament  in  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  had  been  exam¬ 
ined,  and  every  conceivable  source  ex¬ 
plored,  and  men  knew  everything  that 
could  bo  known  on  the  subject,  a  more 
correct  edition  might  be  made,  which 
should  then  supersede  the  old  “  Received 
Text.” 

In  process  of  time,  as  libraries  were 
explored  and  Oriental  monasteries  rifled, 
three  manuscripts  came  to  be  discovered 
of  earlier  date  and  more  exact  execution 
than  any  others.  The  first  of  thest',  known 
as  the  “Vatican  MS.,”  is  in  the  V’atican 
at  Rome ;  the  second,  the  “  Alexandrine 
MS.,”  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the 
third,  the  discovery  of  our  own  genera¬ 
tion,  the  “  Sinaitic  MS.,”  is  at  St.  Feters- 
burg.  The  date  at  which  the  first  and 
third  were  written  is  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  year  of  our  Lord  330  and 
350 ;  the  second  is  a  century  or  so  later, 
say  450.  These  three  manuscrijits  are 
now  admitted  by  those  best  qualified  to 
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speak  on  the  fiuhject,  to  contain  the 
nearest  approach  wliich  we  yet  possess, 
or  are  likely  to  possess,  to  the  original 
•writings  of  the  Testament.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  even 
these  early  copies  and  the  books  as  they 
left  the  hands  of  their  authors.  If  wc 
could  compare  the  original  of  Gospel  or 
Epistle  with  what  it  had  Iwcome  after 
only  250  years  of  co))ying  and  recopying, 
we  should  find  an  immense  difference. 
It  is  inevitable.  Even  in  printing,  even 
in  our  day,  when  verbal  accuracy  has 
become  almost  a  religion,  mistakes  occur 
in  reprints ;  some  sentences  are  added, 
others  omitted,  others  distorted.  IJut 
Avhere  books  were  reproduced  by  hand- 
■writing,  and  where  minute  accuracy  w.as 
not  understood  or  valued,  and  where 
copyists  were  either  over-zealous  or  very 
ignorant,  the  chances  must  have  been 
immense,  overwhelming,  against  any 
copy  being  exactly  like  that  which  it 
was  copied  from.  We  shall  understand 
this  a  little  better  presently.  Now,  what 
Haron  Tauchnitz  has  done — with  the 
help  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  the  most 
eminent  scholar  of  our  day  in  this  line — 
is  this,  lie  has  reprinted  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  English 
Hible  ;  .and  he  has  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  all  the  variations  between  it 
and  the  three  gre.at  copies  just  spoken 
of.  And  all  this  in  English — that  is  the 
“new  and  admirable  feature”  of  which 
I  spoke  at  the  opening  of  my  paper. 
Scholars  have  long  been  familiar  with 
these  things ;  but  until  now  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  not  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  English  men  and 
■women  ;  nor  has  it  been  j)ublished  at  all 
at  so  insignificant  a  price  or  in  so  clear 
and  convenient  a  form.  I  shall  indicate 
presently  one  respect  in  which  1  think 
the  book  m.ay  be  still  further  improved, 
but  meantime  I  will  give  a  few  inst.ances 
of  the  nature  of  the  corrections  which 
this  new'  edition  discloses,  and  which  are 
most  obviously  interesting  : — 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  look¬ 
ing  at  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  these 
])ages  is  how  often  the  sign  “  omit  ” 
occurs;  in  other  words,  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  difterences  consists  of  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  original.  There  are  many 
transpositions  of  words ;  here  and  there 
also  words  have  to  be  added  w’hich  have 
dropped  out  in  the  process  of  copying. 


But  these  are  not  nearly  so  many  in 
amount  as  those  which  are  marked  as 
redundant. 

These  redundances  are  of  two  kinds. 
First  and  most  numerous  are  those 
which  appear  to  have  had  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  elucidate  or  confirm  the  text. 
The  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  say 
in  the  5th  or  6th  century,  observes  that 
a  sentence  is  obscure  and  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  for  want  of  a  word  of 
exjdanation ;  or  a  text  from  the  Old 
Testament  is  quoted,  and,  as  he  thinks, 
quoted  wrongly  ;  or  a  pronoun  is  given 
where  he  conceives  that  the  proper 
name  woult^  be  more  intelligible ;  or  the 
name  of  a  place  or  person  appears  to 
want  explanation ;  or  a  saying  or  nar¬ 
rative  is  stated  in  different  words  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  another  Gospel. 
In  these  and  many  other  cases,  what  so 
natural  as  to  seize  the  pen  and  add  the 
correction  or  the  supplemental  w’ords  ? 
And  thus  in  each  of  these  cases  (and 
many  others  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  rough  general  divisions)  the  explan¬ 
atory  wor<l  has  been  inserted,  the  quo¬ 
tation  has  been  corrected  to  agree  with 
the  j)as8age  quoted  from,  the  proper 
name  has  been  substituted  for  the  pro¬ 
noun,  the  narrative  has  been  altered  to 
suit  the  parallel  passjxge,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  this  would  be  done  in  the 
margin,  sometimes  in  the  hotly  of  the 
work.  In  ])roce8S  of  time,  the  manu¬ 
script  with  its  .alterations  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  copyist,  who  then,  according 
to  his  lights  or  his  bias,  inserted  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  alterations,  possibly 
with  some  further  .additions  of  his  own, 
all  which  from  th.at  day  forward  l)ecame 
in  that  uncritical  age  indistitiguishable 
and  inseparable  from  the  original  work. 
I  will  give  instances  of  each  kind  of  ad¬ 
dition  before  proceeding  further. 

1.  Words  added  to  a  sentence  to  com¬ 
plete  and  strengthen  the  sense  or  make 
It  more  intelligible  :  as,  for  example, — 

M.att.  xiii.  51,  Jestis  mith  tinto  them, 
Have  ye  understood  all  these  things  ?  ” 

Mark  iii.  5,  “  And  he  stretched  it  out, 
and  his  hand  was  restored  whole  as  the 
other."  V.  40,  “He  taketh  the  father  and 
mother  ....  and  entereth  in  where  the 
damsel  was  lying." 

Luke  vii.  10,  “And  they  that  were 
sent,  returning  to  the  house,  found  the 
servant  whole  that  had  been  sick." 
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John  xi.  41,  “Then  they  took  away 
the  stone  from  the  place  where  the  dead 
was  laidf'  xii.  1,  “Then  Jesus  came  to 
Bethany  w'here  Lazarus  was  which  had 
been  dead." 

Acts  xxiv.  15,  “That  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection  o/  the  dead.,  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust.”  26,  “  He  hoped  also 
that  money  should  have  been  given  him 
of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him." 

Occasionally  these  additions  have  a 
theological  motive,  as  in  Luke  iv.  41, 
where  “Christ”  has  been  inserted — 
V‘  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God ;  ”  or 
John  ix.  35,  where  “Son  of  God”  has 
been  substituted  for  “  Son  of  Man.”  ♦ 

But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  addi¬ 
tions  under  this  head  consist  of  single 
words  put  in  to  remedy  halting  sen¬ 
tences  or  obscure  construction :  “  say¬ 
ing,”  “  certain,”  “  vet,”  “  also,”  “  unto 
them,”  “  unto  him,”  and  the  like.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  8.ay  that  one  can 
track  the  particular  editor  (as  we  should 
say)  w'ho  made  this  class  of  additions 
almost  verse  by  verse  along  the  pages 
of  the  Gospels,  and  can  trace  his  nervous 
anxiety  lest  any  of  the  sacred,  words  he 
loved  so  dearly  should  be  misunderstood 
or  perverted  for  want  of  his  too-careful 
additions.  The  pages  literally  teem 
with  his  affectionate  touches.  In  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Matthew,  for  instance, 
there  are  ten  such  insertions  : — 

2  and  5,  “  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." 

9,  “As  Jesus  passed  forth /rowi  thence.''* 

10,  “Many  publicans  and  sinners  came 
and  sat  down.”  12,  “When  Jesus 
heard  that,  he  said  unto  them."  14, 
“  Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fist 
oftf"  24,  “He  said  unto  them.,  Give 
place.”  27,  “Two  blind  men  followed 
A*m,  crying.”  31,  “Spread  abroad  his 
fame  in  all  that  country.”  32,  “  Brought 
to  him  a  dumb  man.  35,  “  Teaching 
in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel.” 

The  four  consecutive  verses  47  to  50 
of  Luke  \n.ii.  contain  four  additions  of 
this  kind,  namely :  “  She  declared  unto 
him  before  all  the  people.”  “  He  said 
unto  her.,  Daughter,  be  of  good  com- 


*  In  John  xix.  40.  the  Alexandrine  MS.  substi¬ 
tutes  “God”  for  “Jesus,”  so  that  it  is  perhaps 
bj  a  mere  accident  that  we  escaped  having  in  our 
English  Bibles  the  very  inconvenient  expression, 
“Then  took  they  the  body  of  God,  and  wound  it 
in  linen  clothes." 


fort.”  “Saying  to  him.  Thy  daughter 
is  dead.”  “He  answered  him,  saying. 
Fear  not.” 

So  also  in  Mark  i.  40,  “  Beseeching 
him  and  kneeling  down  to  him,  and  say¬ 
ing.”  41,  “  And  touched  him,  and  saith 
unto  him,  I  W'ill.”  ii.  5,  “  Son,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee."  8,  “He  said  unto 
them.  Why  reason  ye  ?  ” 

Luke  XX.  24,  “They  answered  and 
said,  Cajsar’s.”  34,  “Jesus  answering 
said.”  xxi.  2,  “  And  he  saw  also  a  cer¬ 
tain  poor  widow.”  8,  “  Go  ye  not 
therefore  after  them.” 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  for  exam|)les  of  this.  The 
italics  in  our  own  Bibles — explanatory 
words  added  by  the  translators  with  the 
same  pious  intention  as  those  just  spoken 
of,  and  as  often  unnecessary — furnish 
instances  of  the  very  selfsame  things. 

2.  We  now’  come  to  word.s  added  to 
complete  a  quotation,  or  bring  a  state¬ 
ment  into  harmony  with  a  parallel  pas¬ 
sage.  Instances  of  these  are  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  Isaiah  in  Matt.  xv.  8,  “This 
people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  honoreth  me  with  their 
lips;”  and  the  statement  in  Mark  v.  7, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  said.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son 
of  the  most  high  God  ?  ”  which  is  possi¬ 
bly  completed  from  the  parallel  passages 
in  Luke  and  Matthew’. 

3.  Pronouns  displaced  for  the  proper 
name  of  the  j)erson  referred  to  are  in¬ 
cessant:  as  Matt.  XV.  30,  “Cast  them 
down  at  Jesus'  [hii]  feet ;  ”  Mark  i.  41, 
“  And  Jesus  [he],  moved  with  compas¬ 
sion;”  Luke  X.  21,  “In  that  hour  Jesus 
[he]  rejoiced;”  John  iii.  2,  “The  same 
came  to  Jesus  [him]  by  night ;  ”  Acts 
xi.  25,  “Then  departed  Barnabas  [he] 
to  Tarsus  ;  "  Luke  xxii.  62,  “  And  Peter 
[he]  w’ent  out.” 

4.  Additions  to  explain  a  name  of 
place  or  person  are  also  occxsionally 
found:  as  John  ix.  2,  “Go  to  the  pool 
^  Silo.am  and  wash;”  xii.  4,  “Judas 
Iscariot,  Simotfs  son,  which  should  be¬ 
tray  him  ;  ”  Luke  xi.  29,  “  the  sign  of 
Jonas  the  prophet f 

5.  Alterations  bearing  on  the  toj)o- 
graphy  of  the  Holy  Land  arc  rare  and 
not  very  material.  The  chief  one  is  the 
substitution  of  Magdala  for  Magadan  in 
M.att.  XV.  39;  Magdala  having  probably 
crept  into  the  copies  from  a  desire  to 
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connect  it  with  “  M.iry  the  Magdalene.” 
In  Mark  vii.  31,  a  change  of  some  mo¬ 
ment  is  made  by  the  alteration  of  “de¬ 
parting  through  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  ”  Irora  “  departing  from  the  coasts 
of  Tyre  ho  came  through  Sidon,” — show¬ 
ing  that  the  road  was  the  same  then  as 
now. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  these  small 
additions  to  such  longer  and  more  im¬ 
portant  ones  as  M.att.  xxvii.  .35,  or  Mark 
XV.  28,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the 
anxiety  of  a  commentator  to  8(iiiaro  the 
facts  of  the  New  Testament  w’ith  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old;  or  Mark  ix.  44 
and  46,  which  have  prob.ably  been  in¬ 
serted  to  correspond  with  verse  48  and 
with  ls.aiah  Ixvi.  24 ;  or  Luke  xvii.  36, 
added  from  ISIatt.  xxiv.  40 ;  or  Matt.  xii. 
47,  added  from  Luke  viii.  20. 

In  all  the  cases  of  which  these  arc 
typos,  there  is  some  motive,  more  or 
less  obvious,  at  the  bottom  of  the  addi¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  presence  of  other  pass.ages,  such  as 
Matt.  xvi.  2,  .3,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  or 
John  V.  4,  which  are  not  foimd  in  either 
of  the  most  ancient  cofties,  and  f<jr 
which  no  authority  or  hint  appears  in 
other  ])art3  of  the  Gospels. 

Still  more  remark.abie  is  the  next  class 
of  additions,  which  arc  in  all  respects 
truly  startling.  I  me.an  those  which 
contain  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  “Christian”  sentiments  in  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  few  who,  if  asked  to  name  the  inci¬ 
dent  which  most  clearly  embodied  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  tenderness  of  Christ, 
and  supplied  us  with  the  most  precious 
traits  of  llis  personal  manners,  would 
not  quote  the  story  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery.  And  yet  there  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  this  story — John  vii.  53 
to  viii.  11 — did  not  exist  in  the  original 
Gospel ;  in  fact,  did  not  m.ake  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  any  edition  before  the  midclle  of 
the  5th  century.  And  there  are  several 
other  passages,  which,  though  shorter, 
are  hardly  less  characteristic  than  is  this 
story.  The  beautiful  narrative  in  Luke 
ix.  54-56  loses  not  only  the  reference  to 
the  act  of  Elijah,  which  has  always 
seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  locality, 
but  it  loses  what  seems  to  be  the  very 
kernel  of  its  teaching,  the  whole  of  the 
words  printed  in  italics  being  an  inter¬ 
polation  in  copies  made  after  the  mid¬ 


dle  of  the  5th  century ; — “And  when  his 
disciples  James  and  John  saw  this,  they 
said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  con¬ 
sume  them,  even  aa  Elias  did  f  But  he 
turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said.  Ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not' come  to 
destroy  men's  Uvea,  but  to  save  them. 
And  they  went  to  another  village.” 

The  precept,  so  parallel  to  this  in 
spirit,  contained  in  Mark  xi.  26,  which 
has  formed  the  motive  of  so  many  a 
prayer,  and  the  text  of  so  many  a  ser¬ 
mon — “For  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither 
will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  for¬ 
give  your  trespasses,” — is  in  like  man¬ 
ner  an  interpolation  of  later  date  than 
either  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MS. 
Even  the  utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the 
cross — Luke  xxiii.  34,  “Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do” 
— must  pass  into  the  same  category,  and 
be  eraseil  from  the  original  drall  of  the 
record.  To  the  same  jmrport  are  the 
words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
Matt.  V.  44 — “Bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you,”  which,  although  they  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  Christian  mo¬ 
rality,  must  henceforward  be  swept 
away. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  notice  a  say 
ing  attributed  to  Christ,  which  though 
it  has  escaped  being  inserted  in  the  re¬ 
ceived  text  of  the  Testament,  and  is 
therefore  not  in  our  English  Bibles, — 
and  rightly,  since  as  it  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  three  manuscripts  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  examination,  it 
can  hardly  have  been  written  by  the 
Evangelist — is  yet  so  full  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  so  appropriate  to  some  of 
the  questions  of  our  day,  that  we  c  in  as 
ill  afford  to  lose  it  as  any  of  those  just 
quoted.  It  occurs  as  an  interpolation 
in  Luke  vi.  4,  and  is  as  follows : — “  On 
the  same  day  he  saw  a  certain  man 
working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  said 
unto  him,  Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest 
what  thou  doest,  blessed  art  thou ;  but 
if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed, 
and  a  transgressor  of  the  law.” 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  sentences 
as  these?  They  cannot  surely  bo  the 
invention  of  those  who  inserted  them  in 
the  later  MSS.  There  is  something 
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about  them  which  forbids  us  to  question 
tlieir  authenticity,  or  to  ascribe  them  to 
any  one  but  Jesus  Himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  their  omission 
in  the  oldest  copies  seems  to  show  that 
they  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
Go8j)els.  They  must  belong  to  the 
same  category  with  those  “  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus”  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — “  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive”  (Acts 
XX.  35),  and  with  those  countless 
“things”  that  might  have  filled  the 
“  world  itself,”  the  recollection  of  which, 
so  many  years  after,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  forced  St.  John  to  spe.ak  of  his 
own  Gospel  as  a  mere  skeleton  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Ids  Master. 

Certainly,  if  in  many  res|>ects  w’e  have 
lost  by  the  inaccurate  and  redundant 
edition  of  Erasmus  and  Stephens,  in 
other  respects  we  have  gained;  for  a 
Testament  without  the  story  of  the  wo¬ 
man  taken  in  adulterj^,  and  without  the 
other  gracious  words  just  quoted,  would 
be  robbed  of  some  of  its  most  ])recious 
gems,  even  though  it  be  the  fact  that 
those  gems  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
Gospels  as  they  left  the  hands  of  their 
authors. 

The  longest  of  the  interpolations  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  only  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed,  is'  the  conclusion 
of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  verses  from 
verse  9  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
though  a  very  ancient  addition,  are  not 
found  in  the  oldest  copies,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accepted  as  from  the  hand  of 
the  Evangelist  Hut  this  passage  is  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  those  just 
noticed,  and  of  secondary  interest ;  and 
its  loss  M’ould  be  of  far  less  moment 
than  theirs — since  while  in  one  portion 
it  is  a  mere  resume  of  the  narratives  of 
the  other  Gospels,  in  another  it  breathes 
a  far  less  Cnristian  spirit  than  that 
which  distinguishes  them. 

My  examination,  which  I  now  bring 
to  a  conclusion,  has  been  done  only  in 
the  roughest  and  most  imj)erfect  man¬ 
ner,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  u'ork  of  a 
mere  layman,  anxious  only  to  excite 


others  to  acquaintance  with  that  which 
he  has  himself  found  so  attractive  and 
useful.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
Gospels;  but  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Hevelation,  though  perhaps  less  exqui¬ 
sitely  interesting,  will  be  found  hardly 
less  fruitful  than  the  Gospels.  And  in 
the  Gospels  I  have  dealt  with  the  re¬ 
dundances  only.  The  questions  of  the 
age  and  authority  of  the  three  copies 
adduced  are  so  fully  and  authoritatively 
treated  in  the  clear  and  interesting  pre¬ 
face  which  Profes.sor  Tischendorf  has 
prefixed  to  the  volume,  as  to  render 
any  further  remarks  on  these  heads  un¬ 
necessary. 

Any  one  wdio  will  take  this  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Baron  Tauchnitz’s,  and  will 
mark  out  with  a  pencil  the  passages 
specified  in  the  notes  as  omitted  in  the 
three  MSS,,  or  in  two  of  them,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  alterations  in  the  face 
of  those  familiar  pages.  And  if  at  first 
the  phrases  often  seem  balder  and  the 
sentences  less  fluent  and  abrupter  than 
before,  he  will  find  these  deficiencies 
made  up  for  by  greater  life  and  greater 
reality,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  come  much  closer 
to  the  original  condition  of  a  document 
which  all  must  desire  to  possess  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  original  fonn,  and  has 
caught  a  trifle  less  faintly  the  echoes  of 
that  divine  voice,  for  the  tones  of  which 
men  were  never  more  eagerly  listening 
than  they  are  now. 

The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to 
me  for  the  iin|)rovement  of  this  pretty 
little  volume  is  that  some  means  should 
be  taken  of  showing  in  the  verses  them¬ 
selves  the  alterations  indicated  in  the 
notes.  Without  this  it  will  never  pro¬ 
duce  its  full  eflect.  But  when  so  done 
— as  one  may  try  for  himself  with  a 
pencil — the  effect  is  most  unexpected. 

The  redundances  might  be  shown 
without  difficulty,  and  the  other  kinds 
of  alteration  might  be  indicated,  at 
least  where  they  are  of  material  import¬ 
ance.  J  ' 
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M.  ROUHER. 

BY  TBE  EDITOR. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  the  French 
political  news  in  any  daily  or  weekly 
journal  without  constantly  meeting  with 
the  name  of  Ulonsieur  Roulier,  who, 
during  the  twelve  years  preceding  the 
recent  downfall  of  “personal  govern¬ 
ment,”  was  “the  Emperor’s  right  hand,” 
the  most  prominent  and  influential 
statesman  in  France  who  upheld  the 
existing  regime.  The  Due  de  ^lomy, 
]\Iarshal  St.  Arnaud,  M.  Walewski, 
Mocipiard,  Pelissier,  all  those  who  car¬ 
ried  Louis  Napoleon  so  brilliantly 
through  the  coup  d'etat,  and  afterward 
supported  the  Empire,  have  dropped  off 
one  after  another,  until  M.  Itouher  is  the 
only  one  now  remaining  of  the  famous 
men  who  assi.sted  the  President  at  that 
j^eriod. 

For  years  past  he  has  been  the  most 
brilliant  defender  of  the  Emjiire,  almost 
the  only  one  of  the  imperial  orators  able 
to  hold  his  own  against  the  attacks  of. 
Thiers,  Ollivier,  Favre,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Left.  But  personal 
government  in  France  is  now  at  an  end, 
ministers  are  to  be  responsible  to  the 
legislative  bodies,  and  M.  Itouher  lias 
been  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  minis¬ 
ter  whose  sentiments  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  His  “resignation  has  been 
accejited,”  his  iiortfolio  withdrawn  from 
him,  and  probably  the  last  jirominent 
]>oHtie.al  work  of  his  life  will  be  that 
M  hich  he  is  engaged  in  at  jiresent — car¬ 
rying  the  new  Senatus  Cousultum 
through  the  French  Senate. 

The  career  of  this  minister  of  Napoleon 
III.  shows  how  success  may  often  be 
ascribed  to  the  unforeseen  and  trivial 
circumstances  from  which  no  one  would 
h.ave  anticipated  any  result.  ]!ll.  Kouher 
was  first  known,  and  then  became  cele¬ 
brated,  by  an  incautious  expression 
which  escaped  his  lips  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  and  to  which,  in  cooler  blood, 
he  in  vain  tried  to  restore  its  real  mean¬ 
ing.  His  descendants  should,  out  of 
gratitude,  inscribe  the  M’ord  “catastro¬ 
phe  ”  on  their  coat  of  arras,  for  it  was  this 
word  which  changed  the  unknown  advo¬ 
cate,  the  most  obscure  member  of  a 


mediocre  ministry,  to  his  own  surprise, 
into  a  great  public  celebrity. 

Eugene  Kouher,  the  Senator,  Minister 
of  State  and  of  Finance,  is  now  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  and  springs  from  a  family, 
members  of  which  for  tlie  last  fifty  years 
have  held  judicial  offices.  After  finish¬ 
ing  his  studies  at  the  college  of  his 
native  town,  Kiom,  he  went  to  study  law 
at  Paris,  became  an  advocate  in  1837, 
and  established  himself  as  such  in  1840 
at  Kiom.  The  Department  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  Auvergne,  as  that  part  of  the 
country  was  formerly  called,  has  always 
been  very  monarchical  and  conservative, 
although,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  most  violent  opposition 
newspapers,  supported  by  money  from 
Paris,  were  published  there.  Conse¬ 
quently,  actions  against  the  press  were 
quite  tlie  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
Opposition,  who  were  desirous  of  win¬ 
ning  to  their  ranks  the  young  and 
tolerably  wealthy  advocate,  intrusted  to 
him,  directly  after  he  had  settled  in  the 
department,  a  large  number  of  these 
cases  to  defend.  As  a  barrister,  he  h.ad 
not  eloquence.  He  was  not  a  ready 
speaker,  was  unacquainted  with  brilliant 
metaphors,  and  his  variations  on  the 
word  “  liberty,”  then  so  much  in  fashion, 
showed  the  timid  dilettante,  rather  than 
the  skilled  Professor,  in  these  press 
prosecutions. 

However,  he  was  thoroughly  success¬ 
ful.  These  trials  brought  his  real  judi¬ 
cial  knowledge  to  light.  He  earned  a 
great  deal  of  monev ;  and,  in  the  year 
1843,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Mayor  of  Clermont,  the  chief  town  of 
the  jirovince,  and  through  this  marriage 
became  a  considerable  landowner. 
Tlien  he  completely  broke  the  loose 
bands  which  tied  him  to  the  liberal 
party  ;  and  in  1 846  boldly  came  forward 
as  government  candidate,  at  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  minister,  M. 
Guizot.  But  the  bitter  feeling  against 
one  who  was  considered  to  be  a  rene¬ 
gade  w.as  so  great,  th.at  even  many  con¬ 
servatives  voted  against  him,  and  he 
obtained  only  a  few  thousand  votes. 
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Under  the  Republic,  with  universal 
suffrage,  he  was  more  fortunate  ;  42,000 
electors  named  him  as  deputy  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly ;  and  when  this 
body  had  finished  its  labors,  during 
which  M.  Rouher  always  voted  with  the 
rights  52,000  voters  sent  him  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

i'he  deputy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Loire,  Citizen  Louis  Isapoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  had  once  heard  his  young  col¬ 
league,  Rouher,  speak  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  when  asked  his  opinion 
on  the  talents  of  the  speaker,  he  replied, 
shaking  his  head  :  “  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
this  citizen  did  not  possess  the  capability 
of  rightly  expressing  his  own  thoughts.’’ 

No  one  understood  this  oracular  sen¬ 
tence:  they  turned  aw.ay  with  a  shrug 
from  the  deputy  with  the  languid  coun¬ 
tenance,  weary  eyes,  and  world-renowned 
name.  Six  months  after,  M.  Rouher  was 
Minister  of  Justice.  lie  had  never 
exchanged  a  word  with  the  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  and  was  utterly 
astonished  when  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  M.  Ferdinand 
Barrot,  informed  him  that  it  was  the 
express  wish  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  Republic  that  he  should  accept  a 
portfolio.  Till  1851  he  remained  under 
several  ministries  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  Justice. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  let  fall 
that  celebrated  word  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  and  which  made  Rouher 
known  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other.  On  the  morning  before  one  of 
those  important  sittings,  which  duringthe 
second  Republic  often  became  so  stormy, 
Louis  Napoleon  said  to  Rouher — 

“  They  wish  again  to  try  to  extinguish 
you  W’ith  the  glorious  Revolution  of  the 
24th  February,  1848.  The  people 
really  believe  that  the^'  were  all  Mira- 
beaus  or  Dantons !  We  must  for  once 
hold  a  mirror  up  before  them,  in  which 
they  may  be  able  to  see  a  faithful  like¬ 
ness  of  themselves  in  all  their  littleness !” 

Rouher,  meditating  on  these  words  of 
the  President, went  to  the  Assembly,  and 
it  so  happened  that  immediately  after 
his  entrance  he  had  to  ascend  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  to  answ'er  an  interpellation  as 
Minister  of  Justice. 

“Be  cautious — the  chamber  is  very 
much  excited  to-day!”  his  colleague 
Barochc  said  to  him. 
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“  Certainly,  certainlv,”  he  replied, 
rather  absently,  ascended  the  Tribune,  ^ 
and  replied  in  a  few’  impetuous  w’ords  to 
the  interpellation.  The  murmurs  of  the 
Assembly  excited  him  still  more;  and 
when  at  last  he  heard  the  cry  from  the 
Left,  “  That  was  just  what  was  said 
before  the  24th  February,”  his  presence 
of  mind  completely  forsook  him,  and, 
still  under  the  impression  which  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
had  made  on  him,  he  raised  himself  up 
to  his  full  height  and  exclaimed  with  a 
voice  of  thunder — 

“Your  boasted  Revolution  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  catastrophe !  ” 

Only  those  who  have  ueen  present  at 
a  French  National  Assembly  can  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  W’hat  now  happened. 
Clapping,  shrieking,  hissing,  threats  and 
insults,  followed  without  end !  The 
tumult  lasted  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  M.  Rouher,  who  had  retired  to  the 
ministers’  bench,  might  well  have  feared 
for  some  minutes  that  his  person  was 
not  secure  from  violent  treatment. 

In  vain  he  explained,  after  quiet  had 
in  some  measure  been  restored,  that  he 
had  used  the  word  “  catastrophe  ”  only 
in  the  sense  of  an  unforeseen  event.  It 
W’as  of  no  avail :  amidst  universal  hissing 
“  I’homme  a  la  catastrophe  ”  was  again 
forced  to  leave  the  tribune. 

Foreigners  cannot  understand  the 
deep  impression  which  such  scenes  make 
on  the  public  in  France.  This  innocent 
word  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  land, 
and  became  a  sort  of  test  by  which 
some  showed  their  hatred  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  others  the  most  unbridled  fury 
against  the  Government.  And  the  man 
W’ho  had  provoked  this  “catastrophe” 
in  such  an  innocent  manner,  could 
scarcly  believe  his  senses  when  ho  con¬ 
templated  this  terrible  ferment ;  but  he 
had  an  opportunity  thereby,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  presented  to  him,  of 
studying  his  countrymen.  But  he  had 
not  much  time  for  this :  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  a  few  weeks  after,  caused  the 
fall  of  the  entire  ministry,  and  led  to  the 
coup  Rouher  remained  in  the 

chamber  as  a  simple  deputy,  who  could 
no  longer  speak,  as  the  Left  would  not 
allow  him  to  say  a  W'ord,  and  always 
brought  up  afresh  the  recollection  of  the 
“  catastrophe.”  At  the  consultations 
which  preceded  the  execution  of  the 
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coup  d'etat  at  the  Elysee,  M.  de  Morny 
proposed  the  deputy  Rouher  as  a  minis¬ 
ter.  A  dry  “No”  was  the  reply  of  the 
President,  who  gave  as  his  reason  the 
following  words,  which  well  character¬ 
ized  M.  Rouher :  “  C’est  I’homme  des 
demi-incsures  I  ” 

The  new  order  of  things  was,  however, 
scarcely  established,  when  the  President, 
now  unrestricted  in  his  authority,  offered 
M.  Rouher  a  portfolio,  which  he  accept¬ 
ed  ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  he  retired, 
together  with  M.  de  Morny,  as  they 
refused  to  countersign  the  decree  which 
confiscated  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  Orleans  family.  How  greatly  this 
much-talked-of  decree  confused  the 
minds  of  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
adherents  of  Napoleon  III.  is  prove  d  from 
the  simple  fact  that  Morny,  Napoleon’s 
own  Iwother,  refused  to  sign  it  as  minis¬ 
ter.  Time  has  cooled  down  this  e.\cite- 
ment,  and  it  has  been  argued  also  that 
the  word  “  confiscation  ’’  Avas  falsely 
applied,  as  three  courts  of  law  confirmed 
that  this  pro[»erty  did  not  belong  to  the 
Orleans  family,  but  to  the  State. 

Napoleon  gave  the  retiring  minister 
the  vice-presidentship  of  the  newly-cre¬ 
ated  Council  of  State,  and  till  1855  he 
was  almost  forgotten,  when  the  Emperor 
again  called  him  into  the  ministry,  and 
gave  him  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture, 
Trade,  and  Public  Works.  Since  that 
time — up  to  the  present  “  catastrophe  ” — 
M.  Rouher  has  never  left  the  ministry  ; 
and  in  these  twelve  y’ears  has  at  different 
times  presided  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  Government  in  France,  with  the 
exception  of  War  and  Marine. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  after 
the  Italian  w'ar,  the  Emperor,  in  the 
Year  1859,  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
in  which  a  more  liberal  direction  might 
be  given  to  the  Constitution.  One  of 
the  chief  measures  taken  in  this  sense 
was  to  appoint  a  minister  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  defend  the  Government 
in  the  chambers.  Billault  was  the  first 
who  held  this  difficult  post ;  and  after 
his  death,  in  1862,  Rouher  became  his 
successor. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Einjieror  ha<l  made  a  mistake  in  this 
appointment,  as  it  was  well  remembered 
that  Roubev’s  oratorical  talents  had  not 
shone  in  the  chambers  of  the  Republic, 
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and  his  “  catastrophe  ”  speech  was  again 
brought  up  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
French  nation.  To  succeed  Billault, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  talented  ora¬ 
tors  of  France,  was  not  an  enviable  in¬ 
heritance  for  any  man.  But  after  his 
first  speeches  all  saw  how  greatly  they 
had  been  deceived.  Often  has  M. 
Rouher,  during  the  last  five  years, 
gained  the  victory  over  all  opponents. 
Clever,  undoubtedly,  as  a  politician,  wo 
must  not  forget  that,  as  a  minister  of 
Napoleon  III.,  his  opinions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  had  to  give  way  to  those 
of  his  imperial  master,  whose  will  was 
supreme.  Rouher,  like  all  the  other 
ministers,  was  only  the  executor  of  the 
Imperial  w'ill ;  but,  as  he  was  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  Cabinet  whose  gift  of 
eloquence  could  be  employed  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  chamber,  a  much  more 
important  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
sovereign  was  assigned  t^him  than  to 
any  of  his  colleagues. 

In  general,  the  sketch  of  those  official 
speeches  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing  w.as  drawn  out  for  him  by  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  own  hand.  lie  works  out  the 
nleas,  and  then  reads  the  whole  to  the 
Emperor ;  which,  after  it  has  been  cor¬ 
rected,  is  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
the  ministry.  The  morning  before  the 
sitting  Rouher  has  another  audience, 
when,  often  at  the  last  moment,  not  un¬ 
important  changes  are  made.  Tlic  re¬ 
ally  marvellous  memory  of  Rouher  has 
grown  with  all  this  mental  e-xercise. 

Rouher,  in  a  word,  was  just  the  man 
whom  Napoleon  III.  required — without 
ambition,  without  independence,  and 
wonderfully  endowed  w’lth  talents  and 
tact.  To  have  discovered  him  out  of 
the  mass  of  parliamentary  mediocrities, 
and  to  have  made  him  pliable  to  his  ab¬ 
solute  and  inflexible  will,  is  the  merit  of 
the  Emperor  alone. 

We  must  add  to  this  sketch  that  the 
private  life  of  Rouher,  as  well  as  his 
personal  honor,  have  never  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  been  subjected  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  enemies  of  the  empire, 
and  that  for  the  materials  we  have  used 
in  its  preparation  we  are  mainly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  German  Magazine  Da- 
heim^  which  has  done  so  much  toward 
disseminating  among  the  people  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  European  celebrities. 

40 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


I 


She  made  a  firarden  whe'i  she  was  youtif;; 

Her  eyes  were  dazed  by  the  sunrise  glow — 
Poor  child  I  she  thought  she  was  wise  and 
strong, 

She  knew  no  better ;  ’twas  long  ago. 


She  planted  her  beds  with  seedling  6ower8, 

Slie  planted  her  lawn  with  yearling  trees ; 

She  built  a  trellis  for  woodbine  bowers. 

How  happy,”  she  said,  “  shall  I  be  with 
these  ! " 


How  happy,"  she  said,  “  shall  I  surely  bo 
When  ray  pansies  and  lilies  and  tulips  blow  I 
I  must  wait  for  the  cones  on  my  cedar-tree, 
For  the  noblest  things  take  long  to  grow. 

“ '  I'is  easy  to  wait  for  a  while,”  she  said, 

“The  low  little  daisies  will  soon  be  here, 

And  my  thicket  will  glow  with  roses  red, 

And  my  apple-tree  bloom,  in  one  more  year." 


So  she  waikd,  singing,  ns  waits  the  bird 

For  his  nestlings  before  their  wings  are 
rown ; 

She  waited,  singing,  tho’  no  one  heard ; 

It  was  no  sorrow  to  sing  alone. 


And  the  low  little  daisies  starred  the  lawn. 

But  the  pansies  and  lilies  were  slow  to  spring ; 
One  tulip,  streaked  like  a  winter's  dawn. 

Just  feebly  opened  to  hear  her  sing. 


The  garden  she  made  when  she  was  young 
Was  not  a  garden  in  after  years ; 

This  story  had  never  been  said  or  sung 

If  blossoms  could  thrive  in  a  rain  of  tears ; 

This  story  had  never  been  sung  or  said 
If  our  seedling  hopes  were  sure  to  grow — 

She  waited  to  see  her  cedar  dead. 

Then  her  hopeless  tears  got  leave  to  flow. 

She  wept  and  wept  by  her  thorny  tree, 

Nor  one  red  rose  for  her  weeping  grew  ; 

In  her  leafless  limes,  not  one  wild  b^ 

Made  one  poor  dream  of  her  youth  come  true. 

And  yet  she  had  planned  her  garden  well, 
Trusting  the  sun  and  the  kindly  rain  ; 

So,  when  she  saw  how  it  all  befell. 

She  never  would  hope  or  trust  again. 

She  laid  her  head  when  her  hair  was  gray 
On  the  low  little  daisies  that  did  not  fail ; 

She  had  not  a  tear  nor  a  word  to  say — 

What  could  weeping  and  words  avail  ? 

lliis  story  had  never  been  said  or  sung 
If  love  weie  faithful,  if  hope  were  true: 

We  planted  gardens  when  we  were  young ; 

The  churchyard  daisies  were  all  that  grew. 

Makia. 


THE  SUMMER  POOL. 


"  My  pansies  will  come  in  June,"  she  said, 

“My  lilies  will  come  when  the  days  are  long, 
But  I  fear  my  tulips  must  all  be  dead. 

Save  this  poor  blossom  that  loves  my^song.” 

So  she  waited,  singing,  as  waits  the  bird 
For  his  nestlings,  after  their  wings  are  grown; 
She  waited,  singing,  tho’  no  one  heard ; 

Twas  little  pleasure  to  sing  alone. 


Thebe  is  a  singing  in  the  summer  air. 

The  blue  and  brown  moths  flutter  o’er  the  grass. 
The  stubble  bird  is  creaking  in  the  wheat. 

And  perch’d  upon  tho  honeysuckle-hedge 
Pipes  the  green  linnet  0  the  golden  world  I 
The  stir  of  life  on  every  blade  of  grass. 

The  motion  and  the  joy  on  every  bough. 

The  glad  feast  everywhere,  for  things  that  love 
The  sunshine,  and  for  things  that  love  the  shade. 


Only  a  pansy  or  two  at  last 

Looked  sadly  up  in  her  face  and  died  ; 

Only  one  lily,  when  June  was  past 
Drooped  dying  by  one  dead  tulip’s  side. 

“  Alas !  ”  she  said,  and  she  sang,no  more, 

“  I  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be  so ; 

I  cannot  sing,  for  my  heart  is  sore, 

Since  seedling  plants  are  not  sure  to  grow. 

f 

“Yet  wait,"  she  said,  “and  in  days  to  come 
Roses  will  bloom  on  my  thorny  tree ; 

Under  my  limes  will  the  wild  bws  hum. 

And  the  shade  of  ray  cedar  be  fair  to  see.” 

She  could  not  sing  and  she  would  not  cry ; 
Silent  and  trusting  she  waited  still ; 

“  The  days  and  tho  months  and  tho  years  went  by. 
And  the  winter  frosts  were  strong  to  kill. 


Aimlessly  wandering  with  weary  feet,  ’ 

Watching  the  woolly  clouds  that  wander  by, 

I  come  upon  a  lovely  place  of  shade, 

A  still  green  pool,  where  with  soft  sound  and  stir 
The  shadows  of  o’er-hanging  branches  sleep. 

Save  where  they  leave  one  dreamy  sirncc  of  blue, 
O’er  whoso  soft  stillness  ever  and  anon 
The  feathery  cirrus  blows.  Here  unaware 
I  pause,  and  leaning  on  my  staff  I  add 
A  shadow  to  the  shadows ;  and  behold  I 
Dim  dreams  steal  down  upon  me,  with  a  hum 
Of  little  wings,  a  murmuring  of  boughs. 

The  dusky  stir  and  motion  dwelling  here 
Within  the  small  green  world.  O’ershadowed 
By  dusky  greeneiy,  tho’  all  around 
The  sunshine  throbs  on  fields  of  wheat  and  bean, 
Ik)wnward  I  gaze  into  the  dreamy  blue. 

And  pass  into  a  waking  sleep,  wherein 
The  green  boughs  rustle,  feathery  wreaths  of 
cloud 
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Pass  softly,  piloted  by  golden  airs, 

The  air  is  still,  no  bii^  sings  any  more. 

And,  helpless  as  a  tiny  flying  thing, 

1  am  alone  in  all  the  world  with  Ood. 

The  wind  dies — not  a  leaf  stirs — in  the  pool 
The  fly  scarce  moves ;  earth  seems  to  hold  her 
breath  f 

Until  her  heart  stops,  listening  silently 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  the  coming  Rain  1 

While  thus  I  pause,  it  seems  that  I  have  gained 
New  eyes  to  see ;  my  brain  grows  sensitive 
To  trival  things  that,  at  another  hour. 

Had  passed  unheeded.  Suddenly  the  air 
Shivers,  the  shadows  in  whose  midst  I  stand 
Tremble  and  blacken  ; — the  blue  eye  o’  the  pool 
Is  closed  and  clouded ; — with  a  shrill  sharp  cry. 
Oiling  its  wings,  a  swallow  darteth  past. 

And  weedling  flowers  beneath  my  feet  thrust  up 
Their  leaves  to  feel  the  eoming  shower.  O  hark  1 
The  thirsty  leaves  are  troubled  into  sighs, 

.\nd  up  above  me,  on  the  glistening  boughs. 
Patters  the  summer  rain  I 

Into  a  nook. 

Screen’d  by  thick  foliage  of  oak  and  beech, 

I  crept  for  shelter;  and  the  summer  shower 
Murmurs  around  me.  In  a  dream  I  watch 
And  listen.  0  the  sweetness  of  the  sounds. 

The  pattering  rain,  the  murmurous  sigh  of  leaves. 
The  deep  warm  breathing  of  the  scented  air. 
They  sink  into  my  soul — until  at  last 
Comes  the  soft  ceasing  of  the  gentle  fall. 

And  lot  the  eye  of  blue  within  the  pool 
Opens  again,  while  in  a  silvery  gleam 
The  jewels  twinkle  moistly  on  the  leaves. 

Or.  shaken  downward  by  the  summer  wind, 

Fall  melting  on  the  pool  in  rings  of  light  1, 


LOST. 


The  moon  comes  out  and  glimmers. 

The  stars  like  diamonds  gleam. 

And  long  green  boughs  are  waving 
O’er  a  pleasant  mountain  stream.* 

And  my  thoughts  travel  backwards, 

Into  the  long  dead  years, 

-\nd  your  face  comes  before  me. 

Seen  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

We  met — we  loved — we  parted: 

The  story  ever  new. 

We  lived — we  hoped— vre  waited. 

And  so  the  long  years  grew. 

A  vast  sea  rolls  between  us, 

A  gulf  that  time  has  made,  ‘ 

New  habits  grow  upon  us. 

Old  beauties  faint  and  fade. 

Take  one  last  look  behind  you,  | 

Into  the  vale  of  years ; 

Does  my  faee  come  before  you. 

Seen  through  a  mist  of  tearsj 

u  c. 


MADDALENA. 

Dost  thou  not  miss  that  pleasant  interchange 
Of  thought  and  feeling,  tastes  and  fancies  bright. 
Which  from  the  varied  world  of  books  would 
range 

To  our  own  hearts,  thrilling  with  Love’s  first 
light? 

Then  wouldst  thou  chide,  if  I  one  thought  should 
know 

Unshared  by  thee,  and  if  across  my  smile 
Flittered  a  shade  of  care.  With  accents  low 
And  tender,  thou  couldst  instantly  beguile 
My  sadness  into  joy,  so  true  and  deep 
That  I  from  very  happiness  would  weep 
At  being  loved  by  one  so  good  and  pure ; 

Yet  would  I  rather  all  my  grief  endure 
At  having  lost  thee,  than  have  never  known 
That  heart,  that  soul,  whicU  once  were  all  my 
own. 


RELICS. 


[W E  think  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  rescu¬ 
ing  the  following  beautiful  fragments  from  the 
oblivion  to  which  the  fastidious  taste  of  Mr. 
Tennyson  had  consigned  them.  They  are  among 
the  early  poems  rejected  by  him  in  bringing  out 
his  works  in  1833. — Editor.] 


SOX.NET. 

“  There  are  three  things  that  fill  my  heart  with 
sighs 

And  steep  my  soul  in  laughter  (when  I  view 
Fair  maiden  forms  moving  like  melodies) — 
Dimples,  rose-lips,  and  eyes  of  any  hue. 

Tliero  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 
For  which  I  live — black  eyes  and  brown  and 
blue: 

I  hold  them  all  most  dear;  but,  0  black  eyes  I 
I  live  and  die  and  only  die  for  you  1 
Of  late  such  eyes  looked  at  me — while  I  mused 
At  sunset  underneath  a  stiadowy  piano 
In  old  Bayona  nigh  the  southern  sea — 

From  a  half-open  lattice  looked  at  me, 

I  saw  no  more,  only  those  eyes,  confused 
And  dazzled  to  the  heart  with  glorious  pain.” 

[It  seems  a  pity  to  have  sacrificed  so  exquisite 
a  description  of  the  Death  of  a  Lamb.  No  one 
but  a  true  poet  could  have  written  it.] 

“  The  lamb  rcjoicoth  in  the  year, 

And  raceth  freely  with  his  fere. 

And  answers  to  his  mother's  c^s 
From  the  flowered  furrow.  In  a  time 
Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 
Ttirough  his  warm  heart ;  and  then,  from  whence 
He  knows  not,  on  his  light  there  fails 
A  shadow ;  and  his  native  slope, 

'Where  he  was  wont  to  leap  and  climb. 

Floats  from  his  sick  and  filmed  eyes. 

And  something  in  the  darkness  draws 
His  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies.” 
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A  PRATER. 

Shb  knelt  by  the  crimsoD  altar, 

Mj  darling,  young  and  fair, 

And  the  blue  and  gold  in  the  martyr’s  robes, 
Floated  and  shone  in  her  hair ; 

Her  voice,  like  the  cry  for  mercy. 

Which  is  raised  to  God  in  heaven, 

For  she  prayed  a  prayer  that  the  angels  know 
That  sin  may  be  forgiven ! 

And  the  light  from  the  painted  window 
Lay  on  her  like  a  glory. 

As  she  knelt  and  prayed  in  the  sun-lit  aisle. 

Like  some  sweet  saint  of  story. 

Oh,  love,  all  love  excelling,  ^ 

'Tis  so  that  sin  rdenteth. 

For  she  knows  the  joy  that  the  angels  know. 
When  one  lost  soul  repentetli. 


“  MOONLIGHT^ION  THE  PRAIRIE.” 

SONNET. 

The  moon,  upon  a  halo-gilded  throne. 

Smiles  in  her  palace,  while  the  pearly  hours. 
Floating  in  brightness  from  celestial  bowers. 
Glide  peacefully  to  slumber,  one  by  one. 

The  Zephyr  from  its  home  of  summer  bloom. 
Where  dewy  vales  reflect  enamored  skies. 
Wafts  to  my  cheek  delectable  perfume — 
Blossoms,  with  softly  iridcsoeut  eyes. 


In  beauty  sparkle  on  the  sea  of  green, 

That  rolls  its  billows  to  the  starlit  shores 
Of  Night — How  indescribable  the  scene  I 
My  soul  exalted  adoration  pours 
To  Him  who  shelters  with  his  loving  hand. 

And  scatters  moonlight  o’er  this  Prairie  Land. 

C.  Ernst  F. 


SONNET. 

BY  PAUL  H.  HATNE. 


This  eve  along  the  calm  resplendent  west, 

I  marked  a  cloud  alive  with  fairy  light. 

So  warmly  pure,  so  sweetly,  richly  bright. 

It  seemed  a  spirit  of  ether,  floating  blest. 

In  its  own  happy  empire !  While  posscst 
W'ith  admiration  of  the  marvellous  light. 

Slowly  its  hues,  opal  and  chrysolite. 

Waned  on  the  shadowy  gloaming's  phantom 
breast: 

The  cloud  became  a  terror,  whose  dark  womb 
Throbbed  with  keen  lightuings,  by  destruction 
hurled 

Rod  bolt  on  bolt,  while  a  drear  ominous  gloom 
Enveloped  Nature :  o’er  the  startled  world— 

A  deep  alarum — burst  the  thunder  boom. 

And  the  swift  Storm  his  coal  black  wings  unfurled  I 
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The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  ElizaheOt.  By  Edwin 

P.  Whipple.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  cfc  Co. 

This  volume  is  much  the  [most  valuable  recent 
contribution,  we  might  say  indeed  one  of  the  most 
valuable  we  have  ever  had,  to  that  de(>artment  of 
American  literature  in  which  it  is  must  signally 
deficient,  namely — literary  criticism.  Traversing 
the  whole  of  that  glorious  period  which  has  been 
well  called  tho  Golden  Age  of  English  literature, 
taking  the  numerous  and  diverse  aspects  under 
which  human  mnius  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
displayed  itself  at  its  acme — poetry,  drama,  phi- 
kwophy,  theology — Mr.  Whipple  has  given  us  the 
most  comprehensive,  luminous,  and  appreciative 
survey  of  the  time  and  its  works  that  has  ever 
been  collected  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

Hazlilt’s  essays  and  lectures  will  always  claim 
the  attention  of  the  student;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Hunt, 
and  Schlegel  will  ever  be  read  with  delight ;  but 
Mr.  Whipple  has  the  advantage  of  familiarity  with 
the  labors  of  these  and  others  in  the  same  field, 
and  brings  to  his  work  not  only  a  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject,  but  much  of  the  analytic 
subtlety  of  Hazlitt,  the  genial  limpid  sensibility  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  at  times  the  bewildering  elo¬ 
quence  of  Schlegel. 

Mr.  Whipple’s  style  is,  in  itself  worthy  of  study 
by  those  who  can  appreciate  literary  art  Clear, 
vivid,  and  picturesque,  glittering  with  antitliesis 
and  epigram,' and  again  glowing  with  a  perfect 
lava  flo<^  of  thriiling'spoutaneous  eloquence,  there 


is  hardly  another  living  writer  who  wields  an  in¬ 
strument  at  once  so  keen  and  powerful.  Indeed, 
in  the  author’s  previous  works,  the  writing  has 
been  so  fine  as  to  have  become  a  reproach,  and  he 
was  said  to  be  “  all  style  and  no  stamina,”  car¬ 
ing  too  much  for  expression  to  be  very  solicitous 
almut  ideas,  stringing  together  the  conceits,  fancies, 
and  glittering  phrases  which  he  had  skimmed  from 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Arnold,  and  others. 

If  these  strictures  were  just,  and  they  doubtless 
were  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  present  work.  We  believe  there  is  not  a 
volume  of  literary  criticism  in  the  language  which 
displays  more  vigorous,  analytic,  and  discriminative 
thought  than  ”  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Ehza> 
beth,”  and  there  is  certainly  none  which  affords  a 
clearer  conception  of  one  of  the  most  critical  peri¬ 
ods  in  the  history  of  intellectual  development. 

Mr.  Whipple  initiates  his  subject  with  some 
preliminary  remarks  upon  the  characteristics  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  and  then  brings  before  us 
in  succession  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonsoii, 
Middleton,  Marston,  Chapman,  and  other  minor 
dramatists;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford,  and  Spenser,  the  minor  Elizabethan  poets; 
Sidney  and  Raleigh,  Bacon  and  Hooker. 

Of  course  the  central  figure  is  Shakespeare,  and 
the  two  essays  upon  him,  if  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  will  probably  be  the  most  attractive  of 
them  all  to  the  reader.  We  may  remark  of  Mr. 
Whipple’s  criticism  upon  Shakespeare,  that  it  is 
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I  tiflfi'ative  rather  than  positive,  exposing  tlie  absur* 

y  dities  of  many  of  the  stock  ideas  which  have  ob- 

I  tained  concerning  tlie  great  poet,  ratlier  than  at> 

i  tempting  to  measure  his  “  myriad-minded  ”  genius. 

I  No  critic  has  ever  approached  the  subject  more 

f  reverently,  or  with  a  more  pervading  conviction  of 

Ij  the  utter  inadeqdacy  of  the  mind  to  “  really  receive 

I  the  colossal  conception  of  Shakespeare  himself.” 

1  As  he  finely  says,  “  criticism  upon  Shakespeare  is 

I  like  coasting  along  a  continent,”  and  he  only  pro* 

fes.ses  to  treat  desultorily  of  the  salient  topics 
which  the  theme  presents. 

And  first  of  ail  he  attacks  with  something  of 
I  scorn  the  popular  idea  that  Shakespeare  was  in 

;!  himself  a  somewhat  commonplace  personage,  who 

by  some  unexplained  intellectual  process  blundered 

iiiito  the  grandest  monuments  of  human  genius;  a 
man  lacking  in  individuality  and  great  only  in  his 
works, — as  Coleridge  has  it,  “  an  omnipresent 
.r  creativeness.'’  “  No  king  or  queen  of  his  time  had 

so  completely  felt  the  cares  and  enjoyed  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  regal  state  as  this  playwright,  who 
usiirp^  it  by  his  thought  alone;  and  the  freshest 
and  simplest  maiden  in  Europe  had  no  innocent 
I  heart  experience  which  this  man  could  not  share— 

:  escaping  in  an  instant  from  the  hag-haunted  ima- 

■  gination  of  Macbeth,  in  order  to  feel  the  tender 

1  Huttcrof  her  soul  in  hisown.  .  .  .  He  was  on  an 

'I  excursion  through  the  world  of  thought  and  action, 

I  to  seize  the  essence  of  all  the  excitements  of  human 

nature, — terrible,  painful,  criminal,  rapturous,  hu¬ 
morous  ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  short  earthly  career 
he  was  compelled  to  condense  ages  into  days,  and 
lives  into  minutes.  Ho  exhausts  in  a  short  time 
all  the  glory  and  all  the  agony  there  is  on  the 
throne  or  on  the  couch  of  Henry  IV.,  and  then, 
wearied  with  royalty,  is  off  to  the  Roar's  Head  to 
have  a  rouse  with  Sir  John.  He  feels  all  the  flam¬ 
ing  pride  and  scorn  of  the  aristocrat  Coriolanus ; 
his  brain  widens  with  tlie  imperial  ideas,  and  his 
hea^^  beats  with  the  measureless  ambition  of  the 
1  iiitocrat  Ciesar ;  and  anon  he  has  donned  a  greasy 

apron,  plunged  into  the  roaring  Roman  mob.  and 
is  yelling  against  aristocrat  and  autocrat  with  all 
the  gusto  of  democratic  rage.  He  is  now  a  prat- 
^  tling  child,  and  in  a  second  he  is  the  murderer  with 

the  knife  at  its  throat.  .  .  .  Yet  this  indestructi¬ 
ble  spiritual  energy,  which  becomes  mightier  with 
every  exercise  of  might;  which  plucks  out  tho 
!  heart  and  absorbs  the  vitality  of  everything  it 

touches;  which  daringly  commits  itself  to  the 
fiercest,  and  joyously  to  the  sofiest  passions,  with¬ 
out  losing  its  moral  and  mental  sanity;  which  in 
the  most  terrible  excitements  is  as  ‘  the  blue  dome 
of  air’  to  the  tempest  that  rages  beneath  it;  which, 
aiming  to  include  everything,  refuses  to  bo  inclnd- 
I,  ed  by  anything,  and  in  the  sweep  of  its  creative- 
ness  acts  with  a  confident  audacity,  as  if  in  it 
nature  were  humanized  and  humanity  individual- 

Iized ; — in  short,  this  unexampled  energy  of  blended 
sensibility,  intelligence,  and  will  is  what  constitutes 
j  the  roan  Shakespeare;  and  this  man  is  no  mere 

I  name  for  an  impersonal  unconscious  genius,  that 

I  did  its  marvels  by  instinct,  no  name  fur  a  careless 

I  playwright  who  blundered  into  miracles,  but  is 

1  es.sentially  a  person,  creating  strictly  within  the 

[  limitations  of  his  individuality, — within  those 

L  limitations  appearing  to  bo  impersonal  only  be- 

I  cause  he  is  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  a  wide 

I  variety  of  special  natures, — and,  above  all,  a  per¬ 


son  individually  as  great,  at  least,  as  the  sum  of 
his  whole  works.” 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony  to  Shakespeare’s 
unexampled  individual  greatness,  Mr.  Whipple 
repudiates  another  of  the  popular  proverbs,  that 
his  n.ind  was  universal,  ”  wide  as  nature  and  hu¬ 
man  nature.”  He  points  out  some  directions  which 
the  poet’s  genius  did  not  take,  characters  in  which 
his  sunny  and  genial  nature  could  feel  no  sympa¬ 
thy.  “  And  first,  Shakespeare’s  religious  instincts 
and  sentiments  were  comparatively  weak,  for  they 
were  not  creative.  He  has  exercised  his  genius  in 
the  creation  of  no  character  in  which  religious 
sentiment  or  religious  passion  is  dominant.” 
Shakespeare  in  common  with  the  other  dramatists 
of  his  time  saw  nothing  in  the  Puritans  but  ub 
jects  of  satire  and  contempt  “  It  may  be  doubted 
also  if  Shakespeare’s  affinities  extended  to  those 
numerous  classes  of  human  character  that  stand 
for  the  reforming  and  philanthropic  sentiments  of 
humanity.  We  doubt  if  he  was  hopeful  fur  the 
race.  He  was  too  profoundly  impressed  with  its 
disturbing  passions  to  have  faith  in  its  continuous 
progress.  Though  immensely  greater  than  Bacon, 
it  may  be  questioned  if  he  conld  thoroughly  have 
appreciated  Bacon’s  intellectual  character.  He 
could  have  delineated  him  to  perfection  in  every¬ 
thing  but  in  that  peculiar  philanthropy  of  the 
mind,  that  spiritual  benignity,  that  belief  in  man 
and  confidence  in  his  future,  which  both  atone  and 
account  for  so  many  of  Bacon’s  moral  defects. 
There  is  no  character  in  his  plays  that  covers  the 
elements  of  such  a  man  as  Hildebrand  or  Luther, 
or  either  of  the  two  Williams  of  Orange,  or  Hamp¬ 
den,  or  Howard,  or  Clarkson,  or  scores  of  other 
representative  men  whom  history  celebrates. 
Though  the  broadest  individual  nature  which 
human  nature  has  produced,  human  nature  is 
immensely  broader  than  he.” 

These  are  the  most  original  and  subtle  points  in 
the  author’s  remarks  on  Shakespeare,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  all  that  is  good  in  these  two  remark¬ 
able  essays.  He  dues  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the 
subject ;  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  treat  it  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  above  all  he  dues  not  presume 
to  pronounce  in  the  superior  ex  cathedrd  style  which 
is  so  offensive  in  the  majority  of  Shakespearian 
critics.  He  says,  with  the  ‘‘  reverent  humility  ” 
which  he  so  much  admires  in  Shakespeare  himself: 
“The  greatest  and  most  interpretative  minds 
which  have  made  him  (Shakespeare)  their  study, 
though  they  may  have  commenced  with  wielding 
the  rod,  soon  found  themselves  seduced  into  taking 
seats  on  the  liencbes,  anxious  to  learu  instead  of 
impatient  to  teach ;  and  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  poet  who  is  the  delight  of  the  rudest 
urchin  in  tho  pit  of  the  playhouse,  is  also  the  poet 
whose  works  defy  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
philosopher  thoroughly  to  comprehend." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Shakespeare,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  the  figure  around  which  naturally 
clusters  the  interest  of  Elizabethan  literature,  not 
because  he  furnishes  the  theme  for  the  best  portion 
of  Mr.  Whipple’s  book.  When  writing  of  Shake¬ 
speare  the  author  seems  oppressed  with  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  subject,  but  when  he  gets  on  lower 
ground  he  shows  more  self-confidence.  The  essay 
on  “  rare  Ben  Jonson  ”  is  thorough  and  acute,  and 
is  pervaded  throughout  with  a  rich  and  breezy 
humor.  So  also  on  Spenser  and  the  Minor  Poets, 
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on  Sidney  and  Raleigh.  But  the  papers  on  Bacon 
are  the  best  in  the  volume.  His  character,  the 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  his  works, 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  modern 
Inductive  Philosophy,  are  analyzed  in  a  most  able 
and  comprehensive  manner — better  than  in  any 
other  treatise  we  hare  seen.  No  one  can  read 
these  papers  without  having  a  truer  and  juster 
conception  of  Bacon’s  character,  of  what  be  did, 
and  what  he  failed  to  da 

Mr.  Whipple  rejects  utterly  the  insolent  flippant 
epigram  about  Bacon  being  *'  at  once  the  wisest 
and  the  meanest  of  mankind,”  and  shows  that  the 
traditional  defects  of  the  man  were  due  to  the  vast 
comprehensivene.ss  of  his  mental  grasp,  to  the 
absence  of  prejudice  and  passion — those  conserva¬ 
tors  of  morals— to  his  conviction  that  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  ends  would  justify  almost  any  means 
adopted  for  their  attainment,  and  to  one  of  Uiose 
tragic  verdicts  of  history  by  which,  in  this  case, 
Essex,  who  betrayed  bis  benefactors,  is  held  up  to 
admiration,  and  Bacon,  who  adopted  the  only  rea¬ 
sonable  course  open  to  him,  is  condemned  as  a 
treacherous  ingrate.  Bacon's  virtues  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  own ;  his  faults  were  due  in  great 
part  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  accusa¬ 
tion  on  which  he  was  condemned — that  of  accept¬ 
ing  bribes  for  judicial  decisions — was  by  no  means 
unusual  under  James  I.,  and  in  the  case  of  Bacon 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  that  he  accepted 
tlie  money  offered  him  for  corruption  and  then  de¬ 
cided  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Whipple’s  estimate  of  Bacon's  philosophical 
position  will  probably  be  new  to  many  who  have 
regarded  him  as  in  fact  the  father  of  modern  scien¬ 
tific  methods, — it  was  so  to  us, — but  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  acquiesced  in  by  scientific  men,  and  will  be 
the  final  verdict  of  history.  He  shows  that  Bacon’s 
method  has  in  truth  never  been  followed,  that  it 
was  disproved  even  by  contemporaries,  and  that 
no  discovery  in  science  has  ever  been  made  by  the 
twenty-seven  Tables  of  Prerogative  Instances. 
Tliat  a  fatal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  invention 
of  a  single  human  genius  which  would  have 
rendered  all  subsequent  genius  or  originality  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  impossible.  The  re.i-on  why 
Bacon  was  chosen  as  the  father  and  representative 
of  Inductive  Philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
Modem  Science,  was  that  it  was  found  convenient 
to  adopt  “  one  whose  name  lends  to  it  so  much 
literary  prestige,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  broadest  richest  and  most  imperial  of  human 
ntellects,  if  be  was  not  one  of  the  most  scientific." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  scope  and 
dignity  of  Mr.  Whipple’s  criticism;  but  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  solicitude  for  justice  and  the  men¬ 
tal  conscientiousness  which  he  brings  to  his  work, 
we  will  conclude  our  review  with  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  e.ssays.  Passing  rapidly  in  re¬ 
view  the  writers  whom  he  had  discassed,  and  re¬ 
ferring  particularly  to  those  on  whom  bis  strictures 
are  severe,  he  says :  “  As  we  more  or  less  rouglily 
handled  these,  as  we  felt  the  pulse  of  life  throi^ 
bing  in  every  dust-covered  volume, — dust  out  of 
which  man  was  originally  made,  and  to  which 
man,  as  an  author,  is  commonly  so  sure  to  return, 
— the  books  resumed  their  original  form  of  man, 
became  personal  forces,  to  resent  impeachments 
of  their  honor,  or  misconceptions  of  their  genius ; 
and  a  troop  spirits  stalked  from  the  neglected 
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pages  to  confront  their  irreverent  critic.  There 
they  were,-^rainous  or  contemptuous  judges  of 
the  person  who  assumed  to  be  their  judge:  on  the 
face  of  some  8arcn.stic  denial ;  on  others,  tender 
reproaches ;  on  others,  benevolent  pity ;  on  others, 
serenely  beautiful  indiflerence  or  disdain.  ‘Who 
taught  you.’  their  looks  seemed  to  say,  ‘  to  deliver 
dogmatic  judgments  on  us!  What  know  you  of 
our  birth,  culture,  passions,  temptations,  struggles, 
motives,  two  hundred  years  ago?  What  right 
have  you  to  blame?  What  qualifications  have 
you  to  praise  ?  Let  us  abide  in  our  earthly  obliv¬ 
ion, — in  our  immortal  life.  It  is  sufficient  that  our 
works  demonstrated  on  earth  the  inextinguishable 
vitality  of  the  soul  that  glowed  within  us ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  we  have  lung  passed  to  the  only 
infallible — the  Almighty — critic  and  judge  of  works 
and  of  men  1  ’  ’’ 

The  Man  who  Ln,ug)ts.  By  ViCTOB  Hiioo.  New 

York  :  1).  Appleton  <fc  Co, 

“  The  Man  who  Laughs  ’’  has  been  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  reviewed  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  met  with  almost  equally  general 
condemnation.  Mr.  Swinburne,  indeed,  in  a  thril¬ 
ling  poetic  rhapsody  on  Victor  Hugo’s  genius,  has 
deprecated  any  formal  criticism  whatever  u^mn 
such  a  writer  and  such  a  work,  and  has  more 
than  hinted  that  whoever  ventures  upon  it  is  one 
of  Charles  Reade's  "  anonymuncules  who  go 
scribbling  about.’’  He  says  tliat  such  a  work  is 
to  bo  read,  “not  by  the  lamp-light  of  realism,  but 
by  the  sun-light  of  his  (the  author’s)  imagination 
reflected  upon  our  own ;  ’’  in  other  words,  that 
every  genius  must  be  a  law  unto  itself.  And  this 
is  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  true;  but  if  it  is 
unqualifiedly  so,  if  a  man  by  possession  of  genius 
is  put  enti:'ely  beyond  the  pale  of  analysis  and 
discussion,  then  any  such  thing  as  a  “police  of 
letters  ’’  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  as¬ 
sumption  that  criticism  has  always  had  to  com¬ 
bat.  The  concession,  too,  of  the  assumption  would 
do  nothing  toward  simplifying  the  inevitable  difli- 
culties.  for  who  is  to  decide  precisely  what  degree 
of  genius  is  requisite  to  justify  a  man  in  denying 
the  competency  of  any  tribunal,  and  what  mau  or 
men  possess  that  degree  ? 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  eloquence  of  Ruskin 
is  superior  to  the  broken  exclamatory  language 
of  a  Choctaw ;  if  it  be  conceded  tliat  in  profess¬ 
ing  to  write  an  historical  work,  truth  to  history, 
if  not  in  details,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
is  better  than  demonstrable  absurdities ;  and  if, 
again,  it  be  conceded  that  regard  should  bo  paid 
to  the  possibilities  of  time,  place,  aud  race,  and 
if  these  principles  are  invariable,  then  we  have 
at  least  some  canons  of  criticism  which  are  as 
elementary  as  any  other  intellectual  laws,  which 
are  as  applicable  to  Victor  Hugo  as  to  tlio 
smallest  “  anonymuncule  ’’  of  the  press. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  establish  a  base  to 
stand  upon,  let  us  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
“  The  Man  who  Laughs.” 

Of  course  no  one  at  this  day  would  deny  the 
splendor  of  Victor  Hugo’s  dramatic,  poetic,  and 
constructive  genius,  his  profound  reverence  for 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  hatred  of 
wrong  and  oppression,  the  breadth  and  iuh^isity 
of  his  sympathies,  and  his  supreme  mastery  of 
language.  These  indeed  are  before  the  world  as 
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facts  above  tlie  province  of  inquiry  or  criticism. 
He  has  written  iMoks  which  are  deeds,  and  which 
will  be  among  the  proudest  legacies  which  our  age 
will  hand  down  to  posterity ;  and  in  anything  that 
wo  may  say  we  wish  it  to  be  taken  with  this  qua¬ 
lification. 

In  the  present  work  the  author  gives  us  the 
first  of  a  series  on  Aristocracy,  Monarchy,  and 
Ninety-three  ;  and,  as  “  the  English  patriciate  is  the 
patriciate  in  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word,”  he 
lays  the  scene  of  his  work  on  Aristocracy,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Anne.  It  is  thus  professedly 
historical,  and  in  order  to  show  us  **  the  very  age 
and  l>ody  of  the  time,”  detail  is  accumulated  upon 
detail;  heraldry,  genealogy,  and  ceremonials  are 
searched  with  the  patience  of  a  compiler;  laws 
are  sifted,  and  social  customs  pictured,  until,  de¬ 
spite  the  numerous  mistakes,  it  is  painful  to  con¬ 
template  the  amount  of  research  it  must  all  have 
cost.  And  yet,  if  Mr.  Dixon  had  taken  Qenerals 
Butler  and  Winder,  the  New  York  legislature, 
and  our  city  councils,  our  brutal  prize-fights,  and 
the  laws  which  in  some  States  sanction  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  women,  Mormonism,  and  Shakerism,  and 
held  them  up  to  the  world  as  the  normal  product 
of  our  civilization,  he  would  probably  have  been 
as  near  the  truth  of  history  as  is  M.  Hugo's  con¬ 
ception  of  England  in  Anne’s  time.  Dukes, 
duchesses,  and  ladies  go  to  prize-fights  where 
one  of  the  combatants  is  knocked  dead  and  car¬ 
ried  off  in  a  wheelbarrow,  all  being  en  rigle ;  young 
lords,  being  challenged,  choose,  one  the  mace  and 
dagger ;  another  the  duel  with  two  kuives,  body 
to  body,  stripped  from  the  waist  up ;  and  a  third 
boxing;  the  hero,  restored  to  his  barony,  makes 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  such  as  Bright 
would  not  dare  deliver  in  the  Commons  to-day, 
and  a  scene  ensues  which  beggars  Donnybrook 
Fair. 

In  fact,  the  whole  drama  and  personages  are 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
Frenchman,  too,  who  has  lived  amid  all  the  con¬ 
flicting  intellectual  and  political  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  looks  upon  the  relations 
of  people  and  aristocracy  as  we  do  to-day,  and 
who  ignores  the  difference  with  which  such  a 
question  was  regarded  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago. 

We  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  that  in 
its  historic  aspects  “  The  Man  who  Laughs  ”  can¬ 
not  but  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  but  in  these  as¬ 
pects  alone.  As  a  grandly  dramatic,  poetic,  and 
philosophical  picture  of  human  life,  or  rather  of 
individual  lives,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Victor  Hu¬ 
go’s  genius.  Tho\igh  unequal  and  turgid  in  parts, 
and  though  the  worst  faults  of  the  author — his 
jerky,  ragged,  exclamatory  style — is  exaggerated 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  ntake  “  The  Travellers  of 
the  Sea  ”  seem  smooth  reading,  yet  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  thought  and  the  magnificence  of 
imagery  cannot  be  disguised  even  in  a  translation, 
and  are  altogether  unequalled  by  any  other  mo¬ 
dern  writer.  To  those  who  would  realize  how 
by  mere  power  of  language  a  horrible  charm 
can  be  thrown  around  things  which  are  loathsome 
and  repulsive  in  themselves,  and  an  awftil  moral 
significance  attached  to  them,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  magnificent  overture  called  “  Sea  and 
Night,’’  especially  the  descriptions  of  the  storm 


and  foundering  at  sea,  and  the  struggle  of  the  gal¬ 
lows  corpse  with  ravens  at  midnight  amid  the 
howhng  of  winds  and  tempest.  We  cannot  recall 
anytlung  equal  to  them,  even  in  the  author’s  pre¬ 
vious  writings. 

“  The  Man  who  Laughs  ”  is  in  its  essence  a 
magnificent,  fervent  appeal  for  the  people  against 
oppression  ;  and  those  who  have  road  Lcs  Misha- 
Ues  need  not  be  told  with  what  power  Victor 
Hugo  treats  of  social  wrongs.  The  sharp  con¬ 
trasts  between  poverty  and  luxury,  suffering  aud 
festivity,  starvation  aud  the  palace,  are  sketcheu 
with  the  old  dramatic  vigor ;  and  the  characters 
introduced,  though  eminently  un-Engl|,sh,  liave  a 
far  wider  human  significance — that  of  elemental 
social  forces.  The  queen  and  nobles  on  one  side, 
on  the  other  Gwynplain,  the  man  with  a  perpet¬ 
ual  laugh  stumped  upon  his  featurc‘s  by  a  surgical 
operation  performed  in  infancy,  typical  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  amid  all  their  sufferings  must  carry  a 
smiling  countenance.  Josiane  the  Flesh,  and 
Barkilphedro  the  Devil,  who  belong  to  no  nation 
and  no  clime,  but  unhappily  are  among  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  nature  everywhere.  Ursus, 

“  The  Philosopher,”  as  he  ‘called  himself,  the 
gruff,  blustering,  cynical,  but  tender  and  affec¬ 
tionate  old  mountebank^  who  took  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  Gwynplain  and  Dea  when]  they  were 
abandoned,  and  spurned  by  the  world.  And 
Dea  1  how  shall  we  speak  of  her  whoso  life 
is  written  “  as  if  in  star-flre  and  immortal  tears  7  ” 
She  was  a  seraph  that  had  wandered  out  of  liounds 
and  yet  breatheil  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise ; 
and,  blind  herself,  she  came  upon  the  humble 
scene,  like  a  vision  of  the  morning,  or  like  a 
"dream  of  sleeping  musia”  Like  “ little  Nell,” 
she  was  already  “less  of  earth  than  heaven,” 
and  wo  feel  from  the  first  that  the  final  tragedy 
must  come.  But  she  is  not  lost  to  us,  she  can¬ 
not  be  lost  to  us ; — we  shall  see  her  again 
when  we  hear  the  “sobbing  of  the  litanies,” 
when  the  sound  of  music  is  borne  upon  the 
breeze,  when  we  breathe  the  perftime  of  flowers, 
and  when  Nature  is  at  her  prayers  beneath  the 
evening  stars. 

It  is  enough  for  one  human  genius  to  have  cre¬ 
ated  such  a  character,  and  to  have  depicted  such  a 
death.  There  is  nothing  in  all  our  literature  to 
compare  to  her,  save  Ophelia,  and  Miranda,  and 
the  I’ompilia  of  Mr.  Browning’s  last  poem. 

As  our  notice  is,  so  is  the  book.  Rambling, 
jumbled,  and  confused;  luminous  with  concep¬ 
tions  almost  divine,  disfigured  with  others  which 
are  neither  man  nor  woman,  brute  nor  human. 
A  book  much  worse  than  Victor  Hugo  ought  to 
have  written,  but  such  as  only  he  could  have 
written. 

The  Vagabonds,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.  T.  Tbow- 

BRIDGE.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  (t*  Co. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  has  very  little  of  the  “  divine 
afflatus  ”  of  the  poet,  and  not  much  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  aud  ease  which,  despite  their  quaintness 
and  archaisms,  clmracterizo  the  old  balladists; 
but  he  has  written  several  very  excellent  ballads 
which  are  doubtless  familar  enough  to  all  readers 
of  periodical  literature.  “The  Vagabonds,” 
which  gives  the  title  to  this  volume,  and  which  is 
probably  the  best  poem  in  the  collection,  has  been 
read  in  every  school-room,  literary  society,  and 
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roEtnim  in  the  Eastern  States ;  and  in  it  the  au¬ 
thor  has  at  once  marked  the  field  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  poetic  facultj — its  characteristics  are 
the  characteristics  of  everything  he  has  written. 
The  same  mingling  of  sentiment  and  pathos,  and  at¬ 
taching  of  moral  significance  to  obvious  facts  and 
experiences,  the  quick,  ebullient  fancy,  swift  to 
perceive  analogies  and  to  draw  them,  wliich  have 
made  “The  Vagabonds”  so  popular,  and  given 
them  a  place  in  our  literature,  will  be  found  in  all 
his  pieces  which  rise  above  the  level  of  magazine 
poetry.  It  is  this  capacity  for  detecting  analogies 
which  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the  defect  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge’s  poetic  faculty — it  gives  to  his  versos 
their  wit,  gi%ue,  and  brilliancy ;  and  enables  him 
to  handle  his  rhymes  with  remarkable  ease  and 
dexterity ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  hid¬ 
den  in  the  obvious,  to  find  moral  coincidences  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  things,  he  becomes  didac¬ 
tic,  and  didactic  to  a  degree  which  would  have 
driven  Edgar  l*oe  and  his  school  of  critics 
mad.  Several  of  the  best  poems  in  the  collection, 
such  as  the  “  Frozen  Harbor,”  and  “  By  the 
River,”  are  deformed  by  vague  “applications,” 
which  are  usually  itncalled  for  by  the  subject, 
and  which  are  markedly  inferior  to  the  poems 
themselves.  Longfclloir,  in  his  “Beleaguered 
City,”  has  given  us  the  one  example  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  of  absolute  snevess  in  this  class  of  poetry, 
but  the  very  perfection  of  that  beautiful  poem 
should  warn  all  lesser  writers  away  from  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Trawbridge  is  not  always  guilty  of  this,  but 
be  perpetrates  it  so  often  that  we  come  to  have 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  if  it  is  not  there  the 
poem  is  unfinished,  or  the  last  verses  left  out. 

Of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume,  the  apostro¬ 
phe  to  “Beauty,”  “Our  Lady,”  “The  Restored 
Picture.”  “La  Cantatrice,”  “The  Wolves,”  and 
“  Strawberries,”  are  the  best 

“  Beauty  ”  is  genuine  and  ardent,  written  in  the 
“  fine  frenzy  ”  of  true  inspiration,  and  reminds  us 
of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  inevitable  “  Lyrics  of  the  War  ”  are  part 
of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  recent  struggle, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  Sword  of  Boli¬ 
var,”  which  is  not  a  war  lyric,  should  have  been 
left  in  the  oblivion  which  they  had  no  doubt  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  astonishing  that  with  all  the  tremen¬ 
dous  events  and  splendid  inspirations  of  our  civil 
war,  only  five  or  six  poems  really  worthy  of  the 
subject  should  have  l^n  product ;  but  the  more 
of  tliese  lyrics  we  read,  the  more  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  whatever  impulse  it  may  have  given 
the  intellect  of  the  country,  it  certainly  failed  to 
reach  the  poets.  Mr.  Trowbridge’s,  however,  is 
not  the  genius  to  “sing  of  arms  and  of  men,”  and 
of  human  passions. 

“  Darius  Green  and  his  Flying-Machine  ”  is 
written  with  all  the  broad  and  liberal  humor  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  had  we  seen  it  in  a  magazine, 
we  should,  undoubtedly,  have  given  him  the  credit 
for  it  The  remainder  of  the  “  lighter  pieces  ” 
are  devoted  principally  to  pastoral  themes,  and  as 
in  all  the  poems  in  which  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  con¬ 
tent  to  use  his  really  excellent  descriptive  talent, 
they  are  picturesque,  suggestive,  and  pleasing. 

The  book  is  neat  and  handsome,  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  whose  face 
shows  him  to  be  what  we  have  described— a  man 


of  wit  and  sensibility,  quick  in  his  perceptions, 
given  to  reflection  rather  than  action,  and  sad¬ 
dened  by  too  mudi  pondering  on  the  pathos  of 
human  life. 

The  IiUelligence  of  Animals.  From  the  French  of 

Ekskot  Menaclt.  New  York:  Scribnerdc  Co. 

Tuis  is  No.  I\^  of  the  “Illustrated  Library  of 
Wonders,’’  the  merits  and  objects  of  which  we  have 
discussed  at  length  in  a  previous  number.  The 
series  will  probably  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty 
volumes,  and  as  each  volume  traverses  a  special 
field  of  natural  history,  the  whole  will  present  a 
ooinprelieusive  range  of  scientific  inforination  in  a 
popular,  unteciiuical,  and  easily  intelligible  shape. 

The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  sutficienily 
indicated  by  the  title.  M.  Meiiault  endeavors 
to  explain  in  a  popular  manner  the  reasons  and 
experiments  which  have  led  the  best  modern  ex¬ 
ponents  of  natural  history  to  repudiate  the  old 
theory  of  mere  “  unreasoning  instinct,”  and  to  as¬ 
sign  to  the  lower  orders  of  animals  an  inlelligetice 
difiering  only  in  degree  from  that  of  man.  In  order 
to  do  tills  he  has  condensed  the  latest  testimony  of 
the  best  authorities  concerning  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  commencing  with  the  ant,  the  only  example 
we  have  of  a  true  Platonian  Republic,  and  ending 
will)  the  juaifrumana,  or  monkeys;  then  arrative 
being  composed  principally  of  anecdotes,  with  some 
of  which  we  have  all  been  familiar  from  childhood, 
while  others  are  new  and  suflicicntly  stariling. 

The  theory  expounded  in  M.  Menault’s  work 
is  by  no  means  new,  though  it  will  doubtless  prove 
so  to  many  who  here  meet  willi  its  scientific  dis¬ 
cussion  fur  the  first  time.  It  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versally  conceded  by  those  whose  views  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect  U|>on  this  matter,  that  we 
must  either  so  extend  the  meaning  of  tlie  w'urd 
instinct  as  practically  to  include  a  large  majority  of 
the  human  race,  or  else  we  must  concede  to  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  an  intelligence  ca|>uble  of  drawing  deduc¬ 
tions  from  observed  facts,  of  adapting  itself  to  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances,  and  susc'eptible  of  being 
improved  by  cultivation — in  fact,  the  reasoning 
faculties  of  man.  There  is  no  other  alternative, 
and  w  hether  we  adopt  the  one  or  the  other,  it  ne¬ 
cessitates  tlie  abandonment  of  the  old  idea,  the 
fallacy  of  which  even  Buffon  could  not  help  per¬ 
petually  ex[>osing,  of  mere  mechanical  instinct. 

We  forbear  from  entering  into  the  philosophical 
results  of  this  theoiy,  for  there  is  not  a  sentence  in 
M.  Menault's  work  of  a  speculative  or  controversial 
tendency,  and  in  his  preface  he  distinctly  declines 
to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  “  the  development 
theory.”  But  we  may  mention  that  it  utterly  an¬ 
nihilates  the  principal  and  must  popular  objection 
to  Darwin's  theory.  If  tlie  intelligence  of  man 
differs  from  that  of  the  lower  animals  in  degree 
only,  and  not  in  kind,  the  development  of  the 
human  race  from  pre-existing  races  is  not  on  its 
face  the  impassibility  which  it  has  been  [lopularly 
held  to  be.  The  possession  by  man  of  what  we 
call  “  moral  ideas  ’  cannot  be  advanced  authori¬ 
tatively  as  an  argument,  for  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Utilitarian  school,  which  certainly 
has  the  allegiance  of  a  large  majority  of  thinking 
men,  moral  systems  and  moral  ideas  are  but  the 
result  of  experience,  and  experience  is  merely  the 
record  of  reasoniag  faculties  which  we  possess  in 
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c-omroon  with  otlier  animals,  howerer  in6Qite  maj 
be  the  degree  of  difference. 

“  The  Intelligence  of  Animals  ”  is  illustrated  with 
fifty-seven  wc^cuts,  many  of  which  are  poor 
enough,  but  the  style  is,  on  the  whole,  neat  and 
cheap.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  series  in 
every  Sunday-school  library  in  the  country,  for 
there,  more  than  elsewhere,  they  will  be  accessible 
to  children ;  and  while  the  works  are  singularly  free 
from  objectionable  teachings,  they  will  place  before 
those  whose  interest  it  is  most  desirable  to  awaken, 
a  wider  range  of  popular  scientific  knowledge  than 
could  ever  to  obtoined  by  them  before. 

luSUk  Attire.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black. 
New  York:  Harper  <£•  Brothers. 

“I.V  Silk  Attire”  is  a  sen.salional  novel,  not  ex¬ 
actly  as  Charles  Reade's  novels  are  sensational — 
credible,  practical,  and  realistic— but  altogether 
above  the  average  level  of  contemporary  fiction. 

The  story  is  commonplace  enough,  the  best  of 
taste  is  not  always  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Black  seems 
to  lack  constructive  talent  and  the  highest  power 
of  expression;  but  he  is  an  artist  and  a  man  of 
imagination,  and  it  is  only  on  a  closely  critical  sur¬ 
vey  of  his  work  that  its  deficiencies  are  noticeable. 
It  tells  of  love  and  of  passion,  and  it  treats  of  them 
with  the  warmth  and  fervor  of  a  vivid  and  rather  sen¬ 
suous  imagination,  but  it  leaves  no  vague  rebellious 
questionings,  no  passionate  revolt  against  estab¬ 
lished  moral  systems,  and  none  of  the  morbid  dis¬ 
content  with  the  realities  of  life  which  are  the 
unfortunate  effects  of  so  large  a  portion  of  modern 
sensational  fiction.  In  a  word,  it  is  stimulative 
but  healthful. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  an  actress,  and  the 
psychological  problem  which  the  author  works  out 
is  the  impossibility  of  acting  truly  and  grandly  in 
the  “  counterfeit  presentments  "  of  the  stage  when 
once  the  great  drama  of  individual  personal  life  has 
commenced.  To  act  greatly  is  to  feel  deeply,  but 
to  feel  outside  of  ourselves,  to  project  ourselves 
wholly  into  an  intellectual  conception,  and,  above 
all,  utterly  to  ignore  our  own  individuality,  in  so 
far  as  it  separates  us  from  the  simulated  character. 
To  do  this  “the  abysmal  depths  of  personality” 
must  have  remained  untouch^  and  individual  life 
roust  to  in  abeyance.  The  moment  those  grand 
absorbing  passions  which  lie  buried  iu  our  bosoms 
are  stirred,  self-consciousness  intervenes,  and  acting 
as  an  inspiration,  and  not  merely  as  an  art,  is 
necessarily  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Black  has  worked  out  his  story  with  skill, 
and  with  a  subtle  insight  into  human  character. 
His  women  especially  are  typical,  personal,  and, 
what  is  not  usually  the  case,  possible. 

Unrper's  Edition  of  George  Eliots  Kovels.  New 
York :  Harper  tfe  Brothers. 

Messrs.  Harper  A  Brothers  do  not  seem  at 
all  intimidated  by  the  vigor  which  Fields,  Osgood 
A  Co.  have  exhibited  in  the  “  publishers’  war  ”  re¬ 
cently  commenced  between  the  two  houses,  and 
the  struggle  continues  without  abatement.  They 
are  now  following  up  the  household  edition  of 
George  Eliot’s  novels  with  a  new  edition  of  their 
own,  in  12roo,  cloth,  which  they  are  selling  at  a 
price  which  cannot  possibly  pay  for  the  binding. 
W e  spoke  last  month  of  the  hou.sehold  edition  pui> 
lished  by  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co.  The  Harper’s 


edition  has  the  advantage  of  illustrations,  larger 
type,  and  lower  price. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  contest  should  to 
carried  on  between  two  of  our  largest  and  most 
respectable  publishing  houses;  but  while  the  gods 
war  wo  mortals  may  live,  and  the  public  is  certainly 
the  only  one  to  whom  any  benefits  can  accrue 
from  it. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  MiU  on  the  Floss.  By  Gkokoe  Eliot. 
Household  edition.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  db  Co. 
1  vol.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  315. 

Henry  Esmond,  and  Ijovel  theWidower.  By  Wm. 
M.  Thackeray.  New  York  :  Haiper  db  Bros. 
1  vol.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  253. 

Countess  Gisela.  By  E.  Marlitt.  Translated 
by  A.  Naiimer  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  1 
vol.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  125. 

Bomola.  By  Geurqb  Eliot.  Household  edi¬ 
tion.  Boston:  Fields,  Osgood  Jc  Co.  1  vol.  16mo, 
pp.  344. 

Sermons.  By  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Fields,  Osgood  tfc  Co.  1  vol.  12mo,  pp.  323. 

A  Compendious  German  Grammar.  By  W.  D. 
Whitney.  New  York:  Lrijpoldt  &  Holt.  1  vol. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  243. 

Fdix  Holt,  the  Radical.  By  George  Eliot. 
Household  edition.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  Co. 
1  voL  16mo,  pp.  278. 

Vtronique.  A  Romanoe.  By  Florence  Mar- 
RYATT.  BosUmi  Loring.  1  vol.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  200. 

Found  Dead.  By  the  Author  of  “Carlyon’s 
Year,”  “  Lost  Sir  Ma.ssingberd,”  Ac.  New  York : 
Harper  dk  Bros.  1  vol.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  110. 

Zelts  Encyclopedia.  Semi-monthly  parts.  Noe. 
10  and  11.  Philadelphia:  71  A'/toood  ZbU.  Large 
quarto,  pp.  40. 

Too  Bright  to  Last.  A  Novel.  Boston  :  Fields, 
Osgood  <fe  Co.  1  vol.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  GO. 
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A  “  Mysterious  Something.” — But  do  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity,  to  which,  as  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  infer,  living  beings,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  are  in  absolute  subjection,  together  with 
those  of  capillary  attraction,  of  diffusion,  and  so 
forth,  account  for  the  formation  of  an  organic 
structure,  as  distinguished  from  the  elaboration 
of  the  chemical  substances  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed  ?  No  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  laws 
of  motion  account  for  the  union,  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  water,  though  the  ponderable 
matter  so  uniting  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion  during  the  act  of  union,  just  as  well  as  be¬ 
fore  and  after.  In  the  various  processes  of 
crystallization,  of  precipitation,  and  so  forth, 
which  wre  witness  in  dead  matter,  I  cannot 
see  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  approach  to  the 
formation  of  an  organic  structure,  still  less 
to  the  wonderful  series  of  changes  which  are 
concerned  in  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  even 
the  lowliest  plant.  Admitting  to  the  full  as  highly 
probable,  though  not  completely  demonstrated, 
the  applicability  to  living  beings  of  the  laws 
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which  have  been  ascertained  with  reference  to 
dead  matter,  I  feel  constrained,  at  the  same  time, 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  someihing 
lying  beyond — a  something  mi  gmeria,  which  I 
regard,  not  as  balancing  and  suspending  the  ordi¬ 
nary  physical  laws,  but  as  working  with  them 
and  through  them  to  the  attainment  of  a  designed 
end.  What  this  something  which  we  call  life  may 
be  is  a  profound  mystery.  We  know  not  how 
many  links  in  the  chain  of  secondary  causation 
may  yet  remain  behind ;  we  know  not  how  few. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  indeed  to  assume  in 
any  case  that  we  had  already  reached  the  last 
link,  and  to  charge  with  irreverence  a  fellow- 
worker  who  attempted  to  push  his  investigatious 
yet  one  step  further  back.  On  the  other  liand, 
if  a  thick  darkness  enshrouds  all  beyond,  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  it  to  be  impossible  that 
we  should  have  reached  even  the  last  link  of  the 
chain,  a  stage  where  further  progress  is  unat¬ 
tainable  ;  and  we  can  only  refer  the  highest  law  at 
which  we  stopped  to  the  fiat  of  an  Almighty 
Power.  To  assume  the  contrary  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  is,  practically,  to  remove  the  First 
Cause  of  all  to  an  infinite  distance  from  us.  The 
boundary,  however,  between  what  is  clearly 
known  and  what  is  veiled  in  impenetrable  dark¬ 
ness  is  not  ordinarily  thus  sharply  defined.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  there  lies  a  misty  region,  in  which 
loom  the  ill-disoemed  forms  of  links  of  the  chain 
which  are  yet  beyond  us.  But  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  affected  thereby.  Let  us  fearlessly 
trace  the  dependence  of  link  on  link  as  far  as  it 
may  be  given  us  to  trace  it.  but  let  us  take  heed 
that  in  thus  studying  second  causes  we  forget 
not  the  First  Cause,  nor  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
wonderful  proofs  of  design  which,  in  the  study  of 
organized  beings  especially,  meet  us  at  every  turn. 
— Professor  Stokes'  Address  to  the  British  Associc^ 
tioH. 

Influence  of  Meteors  on  Ilealth. — Here  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  medical  philosophers  and  those  fond  of 
abstruse  questions.  In  an  article  on  “  The  Au¬ 
gust  Meteors”  in  our  contemporary  the  Spectator, 
the  possible  influence  of  meteoric  matter  on  the 
animal  life  of  the  earth  is  touched  upon.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Herschcl  has  succeeded  in  examining  and 
analyzing,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  the 
light  of  seveuteen  of  these  bodies ;  and  he  has 
detected  the  well-known  yellow  bands  produced 
by  sodium  in  combustion.  It  is  strange  to  consider 
what  becomes  of  all  the  sodium  thus  dispersed 
throughout  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some  form  or  other 
— mixed  or  in  combination — it  reaches  the  earth. 
The  very  air  we  breathe  must  at  all  times  con¬ 
tain,  according  to  our  contemporary,  in  however 
minute  a  proportion,  the  cosmic^  dust  thus 
brought  to  us  from  out  the  interplanetaiy  spaces. 
As  the  different  meteoric  systems  are  differently 
constituted,  the  air  we  breathe  is  continually  b^ 
ing  impregnated  with  various  forms  of  metallic 
dust  It  is  not  certain  that  deleterious  results  do 
not  occasionally  flow  from  an  overdose  of  some 
of  the  elements  contained  in  meteors.  As  far  as 
facts  and  dates  are  concerned,  it  might  be  plausi¬ 
bly  maintained  that  a  meteoric  system  has  brought 
plague  and  pestilence  with  it  The  “  sweating 
sickness  ”  has  been  associated  (though  not  very 
satisfactorily,  it  must  be  allowed)  with  the  thirty- 
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third  year  return  of  great  displays  of  November 
stars.  A  notion  has  even  been  entertained  that 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 
brought  about  by  an  unusually  heavy  downfall  of 
sodium-laden  meteors.  Speculations  and  hypoth¬ 
eses  of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  make  up  some  inter¬ 
esting  reading;  but  they  are,  it  appears  to  us, 
quite  barren  of  all  utility.  We  ne^  not  go  to 
interplanetary  spaces  as  the  source  of  s<^ium 
compounds  in  the  atmosphere.  The  spray  of  ev¬ 
ery  wave  that  dashes  itself  against  a  rock,  or  be¬ 
comes  beaten  into  surf,  causes  the  dissipation  of 
a  certain  amount  of  salt  into  the  atmosphere; 
and  Professor  Roscoe  goes  so  far  as  to  conjecture 
that  the  soda,  which  all  accustomed  to  work  at 
all  with  the  spectroscope  know  to  bo  present  ev¬ 
erywhere,  may,  by  its  antiseptic  properties,  exert 
a  considerable  influence  in  maintaining  the  pub¬ 
lic  healtL  The  invigorating  and  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  of  sea  breezes  may  be  due  to  the  largo 
amount  of  soda,  in  a  minute  subdivision,  which 
they  contain.  When  invalids  go  to  the  seaside — 
which,  indeed,  all  the  world  seems  bent  on  doing 
just  now — they  little  tliink  that  they  are  possibly 
being  cured  in  more  senses  than  one. — The  Lan¬ 
cet 

Science  and  Arts. — The  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Manchester,  besides 
showing  improvements  in  live  stock  and  farm  and 
dairy  produce,  made  clear  to  all  beholders  that 
the  application  of  machinery  to  agriculture  has 
become  more  and  more  practicable.  There  were 
nearly  eigh\  thousand  machines  and  implements 
exl'.ibited,  and  this  fact  alone  implies  a  large  and 
lively  demand.  Among  them  were  horse  pitch- 
forks,  which,  by  a  combination  of  poles,  ropes, 
and  pulleys,  will  fork  hay  or  barley  from  a 
wagon  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  rick  with  suri)ri8- 
ing  rapidity.  Ploughs  are  now  made  to  effect 
eight  lurrows  at  once  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-en¬ 
gine  ;  and  steam-cultivators  loosen  at  once 
breadths  of  from  nine  feet  to  eighteen  feet,  and 
work  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.  No  wonder  that 
the  number  of  those  enterprising  persons  in¬ 
creases  who  undertake  to  plough  farms  in  any 
part  of  the  country  by  contract.  Another  contri¬ 
vance  lays  down  iron  shoes  as  a  sort  of  endless 
rail, under  the  wheels  of  carts  on  soft  roads ;  and 
thus  another  farming  difficulty  is  overcome.  And 
hard  roads  are  not  neglected,  for  a  fifteen  ton 
roller  has  been  constructed  which  bites  up  the 
surface  of  an  old  road,  and  presses  down  solidly 
a  layer  of  new  macadam  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
acre  in  ten  hours,  and  at  a  cost  of  a  farthing  a 
square  yard  (superficial).  We  hear  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  meeting  was  unprecedentedly  successful, 
and  it  seems  to  have  deserved  success. 

What  is  Light  t — The  present  state  of  optical 
science  is  such  as  to  furnish  us  with  evidence,  of  a 
force  which  is  perfectly  overwhelming,  that  light 
consists  of  a  tremor  or  vibratorj-  movement  pro¬ 
pagated  in  an  elastic  medium  filling  the  planetary 
and  stellar  spaces,  a  medium  which  thus  fulfils  for 
light  an  office  similar  to  that  of  air  for  sound.  In 
this  theory,  to  difference  of  periodic  time  corre¬ 
sponds  difl'erence  of  refrangibility.  Suppose  that 
we  were  in  possession  of  a  source  of  light  capable, 
like  the  bell  in  the  analogous  case  of  sound,  of  ex¬ 
citing  in  the  ether  suppo^  at  rest  vibrations  of  a 
definite  period,  corresponding,  therefore,  to  light  of  a 
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definite  refrangibility ;  then,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
sound,  if  the  source  of  li^iit  and  the  observer  were 
receding  from  or  approaching  to  each  other  with  a 
velocity  which  was  not  insensibly  small  compared 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  an  appreciable  lowering 
or  elevation  of  refrangibility  would  bo  produced, 
which  would  be  capable  of  detection  by  means  of 
a  spectroscope  of  high  dispersive  power.  The  ve¬ 
locity  of  light  is  so  enormous,  about  185,000  miles 
per  second,  that  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that 
any  motion  which  we  can  experimentally  produce 
in  a  source  of  light  is  as  rest  in  comparison.  But 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  moves  at  the 
rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  per  second ;  and  in  the 
motions  of  stars  approaching  to  or  receding  from 
our  sun  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  velocities 
comparable  with  this.  The  orbital  velocity  of  the 
earth  is,  it  is  true,  only  about  the  one  ten-thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Still,  the  effect 
of  such  a  velocity  on  the  refrangibility  of  light, 
which  admits  of  being  easily  calculated,  proves  not 
to  be  so  insensibly  small  as  to  elude  all  chance  of 
detection,  provided  only  the  observations  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  extreme  delicacy. — Professor  Stake's 
Address  to  the  British  Association. 

Tun  Corona — Some  time  in  the  earlier  half  of 
last  year  an  obscure  star  in  the  constellation  of  tho 
Northern  Crown,  wltich  had  hitherto  been  barely 
noticed  by  the  astronomers,  was  observed  suddenly 
to  blaze  up  till  it  almost  equalled  the  lustre  of  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  A  similar  phenomenon 
had  been  known  to  occur  more  than  once  before, 
but  then  for  the  first  time  science  was  possessed  of 
appliances  which  enabled  it  to  determine  the  cause. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  help  of  the  spectroscope 
that  the  sudden  increase  of  brilliance  was  due  to  a 
confiagraiion  of  hydrogen,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  this  increase  of  li<j)d  implied  an  increase  of  heat 
given  off  which  would  raise  by  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  times  the  temperature  ot  any  bodies  that 
might  be  within  the  range  of  its  influence.  That 
the  fixed  stars  have  planetary  systems  dependent 
upon  them  is  nothing  more  than  a  probable  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  our  sun  in 
his  constitution,  &c.,  resembles  the  stars.  And 
further,  it  has  been  observed  by  the  same  wonder¬ 
ful  instrumentality  of  the  spectroscope  that  there 
do  take  place  in  him  burnings  of  hydrogen  similar 
in  kind  to  the  tremendous  conflagration  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  r  Coronce.  What  effect 
upon  our  world  such  a  conflagration  in  the  sun — 
obviously  not  an  impossible  event — would  have 
may  be  very  easily  understood.  Everything 
would  be  instantaneously  turned  into  vapor.  The 
philosophers  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  such  a 
catastrophe  is  not  likely  to  happen,  but  they  would 
themselves  allow  that  they  have  no  data  by  which 
to  calculate  the  probability. 

Singular  Occurrence.  —  A  strange  geological 
phenomenon  caused  some  excitement  last  week 
at  Murat,  a  village  situated  between  the  valley  of 
Mont  Dore  and  that  of  St.  James.  A  civil  en¬ 
gineer  had  caused  a  rectangular  well  to  bo  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  53  metres  through  a  stratum  of 
hard  tufa,  which  covers  the  primitive  formation 
in  that  district.  At  this  depth,  which  is  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  to  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  tho 
heat,  nevertheless,  became  so  intense  that  the 
workmen  had  to  be  relieved  at  short  intervals. 


Their  wooden  shoes  soon  got  intolerably  warm, 
and  they  could  not  lie  down  to  rest  themselves 
on  the  hot  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appearance  of  the  tufa  denoted  that  the  well  had 
nearly  reached  the  granite.  The  engineer,  on 
leaving  the  spot  for  a  while,  had  recommended 
his  men  to  be  very  careful  during  his  absence, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  removing  the 
rubble,  without  going  further  down.  One  of 
them,  however,  in  throwing  the  last  shovelful 
into  the  skip,  took  it  into  his  head  to  remove 
with  his  pickaxe  a  piece  of  tufa,  about  30  inches 
in  circumference ;  but  no  sooner  had  ho  done 
this  tlian  he  saw  the  bottom  of  the  hole  he  had 
made  swell  up.  At  the  same  time  a  loud  rum¬ 
bling  noise  was  heard.  The  men,  in  a  fright, 
jumped  into  the  cage  and  called  to  be  pulled  up, 
but  they  had  barely  got  to  the  height  of  a  dozen 
metres  when  a  thick  column  of  hot  water,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  violent  report,  rose  up  in  the  air,  pro¬ 
jecting  huge  stones  upwards.  The  water  in  fall¬ 
ing  s^ded  the  men  grievously.  The  jet  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  the  well  filled  rapidly,  the  poor  fellows 
succeeding,  however,  in  getting  out  in  time.  In 
the  course  of  ten  hours  the  well  got  quite  full, 
and  from  that  time  a  rivulet  of  thermal  water 
has  been  flowing  from  the  spot  into  the  Dordogne. 
The  liquid  on  arriving  there  still  retains  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  40  deg.  centigrade.  Upon  analysis 
it  has  been  found  to  contain  upwards  of  twenty 
milligrammes  (nearly  half  a  grain)  of  arseniate 
of  potash  per  litre,  a  proportion  unheard  of  be¬ 
fore.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  sent  a 
commission  of  engineers  to  the  spot  for  further 
investigation. 

Dr.  Oinsburg's  Discorenes. — Dr.  Ginsburg, 
who  has  been  searching  the  great  continental  lib¬ 
raries,  has  found,  and  with  immense  labor  copied, 
several  valuable  Masoretic  MSS.,  especially  at 
Halle,  where  he  lit  upon  an  “  Ochla  vi  Ochla,”  a 
Masora,  commencing  with  those  words,  which  he 
has  good  reason  to  believe  once  belonged  to  Elias 
Leviia,  a  famous  Talmudist  of  the  9th  century, 
and  which  was  avowedly  incorporated  with  the 
more  recent  Masorns  to  which  reference  is  gener¬ 
ally  made.  It  may  sufiice  to  explain  for  the 
unlearned  reader  that  a  Masora  is  a  sort  of  com¬ 
plicated  concordance  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  critical  notes  upon  almost  every  word  and 
letter,  fixing  their  pronunciation,  force,  and  mean¬ 
ing.  He  has  already,  with  great  labor,  copied 
several  of  the  principal  MSS.,  and  is  about  to 
resume  his  researches  in  Spain,  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  in  St.  Petersburg. — English  Independent 


ART. 

Ix  the  whole  course  of  art  history  no  country 
exemplifies  more  clearly  than  Holland  the  law  that 
schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  re¬ 
spond  to  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  and  to 
the  character  of  the  race  who  inhabit  it.  In  this 
sense  the  arts  of  Holland  are  emphatically  national. 
The  pictures  of  Rembrandt  and  Vander  Heist,  of 
Teniers,  Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  Gerard  Douw,  Metzu, 
and  Mieris,  involve  that  strict  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
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onij  withia  the  limits  of  the  iuductire  sciences. 
The  conditions  under  which  Dutch  art  has  come 
into  the  world  are  well  detined,  and  the  quality  of 
the  art  accords  with  thoee  conditions.  aGrauted 
the  existence  of  a  democratic  form  of  gorernment, 
a  people  addicted  to  commerce  and  agriculture,  a 
nation  dwelling  in  lowlands  bordering  on  the  sea, 
trading  towns  ruled  bj  well-to-do  burg^>ma8ter8 ; 
religious  communities  who  do  not  ask  ^  the  arts 
aids  to  devotion,  who  do  not  call  for  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  saint  or  an^l,  who  do  not  require  that  a 
picture  shall  give  imaginative  warmth  to  worship 
or  permit  that  tlie  work  of  man’s  hands  shall  come 
between  God  and  the  conscience ;  and  we  almost 
of  necessity  find  just  that  style  of  art  which  now 
meets  the  traveller  at  every  turn  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  picturesque,  and  plodding  people  of  Hol¬ 
land.  The  Dutch  painted  no  jewelled  crown,  no 
regal  tlirone  or  sceptre;  theirs  was  an  art  fora 
commercial  commonwealth.  Rembrandt,  born  in 
a  mill,  looked  upon  nature  from  beneath  a  deep 
shadow;  the  light  on  his  canvas  was  a  fiasb  in 
darkness;  be  etched  his  father's  windmill,  he 
painted  that  grand  portrait  of  his  friend.  Burgo¬ 
master  Six,  which  abides  in  the  family  house  at 
Amsterdam  even  to  this  day.  In  like  manner 
Teniers  and  Ostade  gathered  materials  which  lay 
at  their  own  doors ;  they  walked  into  the  streets 
and  sketched  the  peasant  seated  on  a  bench,  the 
tinkqr  mending  a  kettle,  the  boor  carousing  away  his 
senses  over  a  pot  of  beer ;  such  scenes  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed  in  the  fair  of  Rotterdam.  In 
Holland,  in  fact,  at  every  step  we  meet  with  some 
such  picture  as  we  have  been  but  just  before  ad¬ 
miring  in  the  Gallery  of  Amsterdam  or  of  the 
Hague.  Compositions  like  those  of  Paul  Potter 
abound.  As  soon  as  the  towns  are  left  for  the 
country  we  come  upon  cows  in  meadows,  rumina¬ 
ting  beneath  the  pollard  willow.  We  walk  towards 
the  coast  and  discover  how  the  painters  of  a  former 
day  frequented  the  Znyder  Zee  to  watch  the  coast¬ 
ing  craft  becalmed,  or  beating  against  the  breeze 
into  shelter.  Here  silvery  mists  rise  from  the 
tranquil  horizon  as  in  the  calm,  gray  distance  of 
Vender  Velde ;  the  sails  lie  idle  waiting  fora  wind. 
In  Holland  nature  is  sombre  and  shadowy,  the 
meadow  green,  the  sky  gray,  the  sea  silvery  as 
the  sun  shines  among  the  vapors.  Shadows  too 
lie  in  the  towns  among  the  narrow  streets  over¬ 
hung  with  gables.  For  the  golden  sun  of  the  south 
enters  not  these  northern  latitudes,  neither  doc*8 
the  broad  swell  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  iuto  the 
narrow  and  chopping  seas.  And  such  as  are  these 
aspects  of  nature,  such  has  been  the  phase  of  Dutch 
art,  and  such  does  its  character  continue  even  to 
the  present  day.  A  land  which  has  never  been 
known  to  rise  into  a  mountain,  a  people  guilty  of 
a  revolution  about  once  in  two  centuries,  is  not 
likely  to  break  out  into  heroics,  or  to  indulge  largely 
in  the  drama  of  historic  art — Saturdai/  Review. 

A  correspondent  of  the  French  Journal  Officiel 
writes  as  follows:  “About  forty  years  ago,  when 
a  large  bouse  in  Constantiuople  had  sunk  beneath 
the  level  of  the  soil,  an  immense  series  of  subterra¬ 
nean  vaults  was  discovered,  supported  by  magni¬ 
ficent  marble  pillars,  which,  judging  by  their  rich 
deooratious,  were  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  Uu- 
dcmeatb  the  walls  is  a  lake  of  unknown  extent, 
and  of  considerable  depth.  This  mysterious  con¬ 
struction,  of  which  history  makes  no  mention,  is 
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supposed  to  extend  under  a  considerable  part  of 
the  city,  llie  principal  entrance,  being  the  only 
one  accessible  to  visitors,  is  siliiat^  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  a  private  palace,  the  proprietor  of  which 
has  a  boat  in  which  he  amuses  himself  sailing  about 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance.  Last 
month  an  Englishman,  accompanied  by  a  sailor, 
desired  to  explore  tlie  lake  thoroughly:  having 
obtained  the  necessary  permission,  be  set  forth  on 
his  adventurous  journey,  but  never  returned,  he 
and  the  sailor  having  been  asphyxiated  beyond  the 
reach  of  help.  Another  Englishman  volunteered 
to  go  alone  in  search  of  them  in  another  boat  with 
six  torches  attached  to  it ;  for  a  lung  time  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  torches  upon  the  waters  was  visible 
to  the  onlookers  at  the  entrance,  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  gloom  and  darkness.  After  an  absence  of 
two  hours  he  returned  from  his  unsuccessful  search 
completely  exhausted,  and  nearly  choked  with  Uie 
foul  air  he  had  inhaled,  having  in  his  whole  course 
seen  the  ranges  of  vaults  and  pillars  uniformly  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Turkish  authorities  have  order^  the 
boat  to  be  lifted,  and  prohibited  parties  from  sail¬ 
ing  on  the  lake,  but  still  permit  the  curious  to 
inspect  this  singular  construction  at  the  entrance, 
which  reminds  the  beholder  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  ancient  Egypt.” 

Cav.  Salazaro  has  recently  discovered,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Michele  di  Capua,  a  crypt  belonging 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Longobards,  with  paintings  of 
the  tenth  century  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  In  the  centre  of  the  cupoletta  is  a  fresco 
of  Christ  in  the  act  of  giving  his  benediction,  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  may  generally  seen  in  the  basilicas 
of  Rome.  In  the  centre  is  a  column  of  oriental 
granite  of  great  beauty;  it  is  veined  with  red,  and 
the  capital  of  the  column  bears  the  distinguished 
characteristics  of  the  age  of  the  Longobardi.  Sig¬ 
nor  Salazaro  has  also  discovered,  at  Calvi,  a  largo 
grotto  containing  from  forty  to  forty -five  frescoes  of 
the  tenth,  eleventh;,  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  the 
crypt  is  a  rather  remarkable  painting  of  St.  Peter 
holding  in  his  hands  the  “  keys  of  heaven,”  crossed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  perfect  monogram  of 
his  name — Petrus. 

An  important  discovery  has  been  made  at  Pom¬ 
peii.  A  painting  has  b^n  found  in  a  chamber 
adjoining  the  one  which  was  opened  at  the  time  of 
the  Princess  Margherita’s  excursion.  The  picture 
represents  the  circus,  such  as  it  existed  not  long 
before  the  eruption,  and  is  the  first  of  this  kind 
which  has  been  brought  to  light,  as  the  Romans 
ordinarily  selected  mythological,  rural,  or  purely 
ideal  subjects.  The  representation  shows  that  the 
amphitheatre  was  planted  with  trees.  Near  the 
circus  is  to  be  seen  a  large  edifice,  of  which, 
hitherto,  not  the  slightest  indication  existed.  Com¬ 
mander  Fiorelli  is  said  to  intend  searching  for  this 
building,  so  -as  to  complete  the  knowledge  already 
possessed  of  the  buried  city.  The  painting  has 
been  detached  from  the  wall,  on  which  it  was  ex¬ 
ecuted,  and  will  be  removed  to  the  museum  at 
Naples,  in  order  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  hollow  originally  dividing  the  two  summits 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  Rome,  was  discovered  three 
or  four  years  ago  in  the  process  of  excavations 
which  are  still  going  on.  It  appears  that  the  Em¬ 
perors  filled  it  up  for  the  extension  of  their  palaces, 
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URing  the  buildinge  which  stood  in  their  way  as 
BubstructioT's.  Some  of  the  latter  have  at  last 
been  unearthed,  and  thoir  walls  are  found  to  be 
rich  in  fresco  paintings  by  Grecian  artists.  Opposite 
the  main  entrance  of  the  principal  house  there  is 
a  representation  of  a  street,  the  houses  being  care¬ 
fully  represented,  and  a  few  figures.  This  is  the 
first  picture  of  a  Roman  street  which  has  ever  been 
found.  The  French  painter,  Ijcroux,  is  making  an 
exact  copy  of  the  fresco,  ^fore  the  colors  shall 
have  faded  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  beautiful  bronze,  recently  discovered  at  Fog- 
gia,  in  Italy,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Bntish 
Museum.  Its  subject  is  a  naked  boy  at  play.  His 
little  body  is  all  life  and  excitement ;  be  lifts  up 
two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  while  the  outspread 
right  is  concealed  behind  his  back.  The  game  he 
is  engaged  in  is  played  in  Italy  to  this  day. 

Tlie  age  of  the  statue  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  the  most  favored  notion  is,  that  the  work  is  of 
the  Macedonian  period.  It  is  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  and  of  a  size  very  unusual  in 
antiques  of  this  character. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  London  reduced  the  price 
of  admission  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to 
sixpence,  in  order  to  encourage  the  interest  of  the 
working-clas-ses. 

The  project  utterly  failed,  however,  to  attract  any 
larger  number;  the  British  workingmen,  unlike  their 
neighbors  the  French,  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
cultivated  to  feel  any  enthusiasm  for  art.  Tlie 
movement,  nevertheless,  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  low  prices  will  eventually  attract  the  attention 
of  the  masses  and  develop  the  lacking  taste. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reforms  which 
w’cre  made  last  spring  in  the  management  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  The  new  system, 
however,  does  not  go  into  operation  until  next 
year;  and  the  coming  fall  and  winter  exhibition 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  organization. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unmistakable  expression 
of  public  opinion,  which  the  late  discussion  evoked, 
will  be  sufficient  to  warn  the  various  committees 
against  the  most  flagrant  abuses  complained  of 

The  international  exhibition  at  Munich,  of  which 
we  spoke  last  month,  is  now  open.  Berlin  sends 
200  pictures;  Vienna,  200 ;  Paris,  120;  Italy,  140; 
Belgium,  60;  and  England,  12.  The  United  States 
sends  6 1  The  contributions  from  France  and 
Belgium  are  said  to  have  been  very  carefully  se¬ 
lected.  and  the  impression  they  make  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  favorable.  There  were  upwards  of  300  pieces 
of  sculpture  contributed,  a  much  larger  number 
than  was  anticipated. 

A  mosaic  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  life  size,  has 
been  sent  from  Vienna  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  England.  The  great  English  painter  is 
represented  standing  in  an  easy  attitude,  a  palette 
on  the  table  beside  him,  in  his  right  hand  a  brush, 
with  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  mixing  the  colors. 
In  his  left  hand  is  a  book,  on  which  may  be  read 
the  title  of  his  “  Discourses.” 

A  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  great  cathedral  of 
Cologne  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lottery.  Up  to 
the  present  time  750,000  thalers  have  been  ob¬ 
tain^  from  this  source,  of  which  sum  366,000  thalers 
still  remain  unexpended  Since  the  body  of  the 


cathedral  has  been  finished,  the  work  is  now  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  towers,  which  are  to  reach  a 
height  of  500  feet. 

It  is  stated  that  Albert  Diirer’s  picture,  “  The 
Death  of  the  Virgin,”  which  had  disappeared  foi 
so  long  a  period,  and  had  been  so  long  looked  foi 
in  vain,  is  now  to  be  seen  above  the  high  altar  in 
St.  Wolfgang’s  Church  (on  Lake  Wolfgang,  in 
Upper  Austria),  where  it  is  exciting  great  admira¬ 
tion. 

Gustave  Dore  and  Blanchard  Jerrold  have  been 
making  a  systematic  exploration  of  London — from 
W’apping  to  Kensington,  among  high  and  low — 
with  the  view  to  a  great  work  on  the  great  capital. 
M.  Dor^  has  made  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
studies. 

During  the  time  the  CEcumenical  Council  is  sit¬ 
ting  in  Rome,  an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  by  old 
masters  will  be  held.  Those  only  will  be  admitted 
which  treat  on  subjects  founded  on  Biblical  history, 
and  portraits  of  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

John  Ruskin  has  been  elected  to  the  newly- 
created  chair,  the  Slade  Art  Professorship,  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  most  eminent 
art  critic  that  England  ever  produced.  There 
were  nine  other  competitors  for  the  position. 

M.  Dutuit,  of  Rouen,  is  the  possessor  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  engravings  valued  at  $16U,U(K).  An 
exquisite  etching  by  Rembrandt,  among  the  num¬ 
ber,  is  valued  at  |5,000. 

Leigh  Hunt's  bust,  executed  by  Mr.  Durham, 
will  be  placed  over  his  tomb  in  Kensall  Green 
Cemetery,  on  October  19 — the  eighty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birth. 

In  excavating  at  Pompeii,  a  fresco  painting  has 
been  found  representing  the  circus  as  it  was  before 
the  great  eruption.  Close  to  it  is  a  large  building, 
no  traces  of  which  have  been  ever  recognized,  but 
which  the  Commandatore  Fiorelli  is  now  engaged 
in  seeking. 
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IIow  Queen  Victoria  Heard  of  her  Accession  to 
the  Throne. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  went  to  the  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria  at  Kensington  Palace  to  inform  her  of  King 
William’s  death.  They  reached  Kensington  Palace 
at  about  five  in  the  morning ;  they  knocked,  they 
rang,  they  thumped  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate ;  they  were 
again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard,  then  turned 
into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed 
forgotten  by  everybody.  They  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  that  the  attendant  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
might  be  sent  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness  that 
they  requested  an  audience  on  business  of  impor¬ 
tance.  After  another  delay,  and  another  ringing 
to  inquire  the  cause,  the  attendant  was  summoned, 
who  stated  that  the  Princess  was  in  such  a  sweet 
sleep  she  could  not  venture  to  disturb  her.  Then 
they  said,  “  W’e  are  come  to  the  Qtieen,  on  business 
of  State,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give  way  to 
that!  ”  It  did;  and  to  prove  that  she  did  not  keep 
them  waiting,  in  a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the 
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room  in  a  loose  white  night^wn  and  shawl,  her 
nightcap  thrown  off^  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her 
shoulders,  her  feet  in  slippers,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified. 

Proposed  Intersection  of  Ireland  by  a  Ship  Canal. 
— It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canal,  navigable  for  the 
largest  class  of  American  and  other  vessels,  be* 
tween  Oalway  and  Dublin.  Some  Liverpool  men 
are  actively  canvassing  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and 
it  is  stated,  so  well  approved  is  it  by  .\mcricans 
that  the  necessary  capital  could  all  be  raised  in  tlie 
United  Suites.  The  distance  between  the  two 
ports  is  about  100  miles,  the  ground  fiat,  and  it  is 
understood  that  no  engineering  difficulties  of  mo¬ 
ment  are  in  the  way,  while  a  large  amount  of  time 
would  be  saved  and  danger  and  shipwreck  avoided. 
The  scheme  embraces  a  fieet  of  steamers  for  tow¬ 
ing  purposes. 

A  Laiy's  Trip  across  Mont  Cenis. — k  lady  writes 
as  follows  to  the  Record : — •*  Leaving  Geneva  at 
6  30  a.  m.,  we  reached  St.  Michael  at  3  40  p.m., 
and  changed  into  the  Fell  railway.  Of  all  the 
wonderful  things  we  ever  did  see,  that  railway 
beats  all.  The  engine  is  small  and  light,  with  a 
very  little  boiler,  shaped  like  a  grand  piano ;  then 
there  is  a  space  of  daylight,  with  a  rod  or  two,  and 
seeming  to  be  scarcely  connected  with  the  under¬ 
works.  These  are  a  wonderfully  heavy  and  in¬ 
volved  mass  of  wheels — three  pairs  perpendicular, 
two  pairs  horizontal,  and  the  edges  of  these  last 
are  concave,  to  clasp  the  middle  rail,  which  is  raised 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  engine  goes  clawing  itself  uphill  The 
train  was  small,  consisting  of  only  four  carriages  in 
all,  viz.,  engine,  luggage-van,  and  two  long  car¬ 
riages,  saloon-shap^  like  a  Manchester  omnibus, 
entering  at  each  end,  where  stood  a  guard  working 
very  strong  brakes.  Then  off  you  go.  The  rails 
are  laid  on  one  side  of  the  ordinary  road,  along 
which  the  diligence  is  going  with  one  passenger 
and  luggage.  The  train  makes  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  movements.  You  are  whisked  sharply 
from  side  to  side,  and,  short  as  it  is,  this  train  is 
sometimes  curved  s>i  much  that  if  you  look  out  at 
the  window  you  see  the  engine  close  before  you 
nearly  broadside.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  very  steep, 
you  feel  the  engine  pulling  you  on  by  short  sharp 
tugs,  and  when  they  slop,  which  they  do  frequently 
for  coal  and  water,  the  guards  all  clap  on  their 
brakes  vigorously,  as  the  train  begins  instantly  to 
run  back  a  little,  and  that  feeling  is  not  pleasant. 
Often  you  run  along,  seeing  nothing  under  you  but 
an  awful  chasm  500  or  GOO  feet  below.  tVe  saw 
the  Great  Tunnel  about  half  a  mile  on  our  right. 
This  railway  will  not  go  through  it,  but  quite 
anotlier  line  is  being  made.  There  was  a  huge 
building  near,  from  which  a  great  pipe  went  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  supply  the  workmen 
with  air.  Towards  the  summit  began  endless 
wooden  galleries,  like  tunnels,  covering  the  line 
from  the  risk  of  avalanches  and  drifts,  for  although 
it  was  a  perfectly  cal  tay  below,  the  wind  here 
blew  furiously.  The  i  .oon  rose  almost  full,  and 
when,  nearly  at  the  top,  the  train  rushed  into  the 
open  air,  the  view  of  Uie  white  expanse  and  the 
awful  crags  all  round  was  something  most — I  can't 
say  what.  Every  one  sat  on  the  arm  of  their  com¬ 
partment,  and  no  one  spoke  a  word.  The  average 
depth  of  snow  was  two  feet,  but  oh,  the  tremen- 
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dous  drills  t  The  houses  of  refuge  here  come  every 
quarter  of  a  mile — u  sort  of  lodge,  with  a  light  in 
each.  The  sensation  when  we  reached  the  top 
and  began  to  descend,  was  very  curious.  You 
could  not  mistake  the  very  moment  when  your 
carriage  crossed  the  line.  The  ascent  had  occupied 
four  hours  and  a  half,  but  we  went  down  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pace  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  with  all  the 
brakes  on.  If  it  were  not  for  that  centre  rail, 
which  secures  your  safety,  I  can’t  imagine  any  one 
daring  to  go  by  these  trains." 

A  great  commotion  reigned,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
at  the  famous  Bonaparte  Lyceum  in  Paris.  It  has 
upward  of  one  thousand  pupils,  mostly  the  sons  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Paris.  A  collection  is 
taken  up  annually  at  the  Lyceum,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  so-called  Prince  Imperial  Charities.  This 
year  the  pupils  manifested  their  hostility  to  the 
young  Prince  and  the  whole  dynasty,  by  refusing 
to  give  a  single  sou  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  order 
not  to  appear  heartless,  they  immediately  organ¬ 
ized  an  independent  subscription  for  the  poor,  and 
drew  up  a  manifesto,  stating  their  disgust  at  the 
attempts  constantly  made  by  the  Government  to 
connect  the  name  of  the  Prince  with  everything 
relating  to  the  youths  of  France,  and  calling  upon 
their  brethren  in  the  other  schools  of  Paris  to  col¬ 
lect  money  likewise  for  the  poor,  but  not  to  allow 
the  Prince  Imperial’s  name  to  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  it  'The  Government  he»rd  of  the  affair, 
and  the  Rector  of  the  Lyceum  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
primand  the  students  severely.  When  he  did  so, 
he  was  hissed  by  the  boys,  who  shouted  also  : 
“  Down  with  the  Prince  Imperial ! " 

A  lecture  has  been  given  by  Mr.  W*.  II.  Per¬ 
kin,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  “  The  Newest 
Coloring  Matters."  Among  the  many  interesting 
facts  then  put  forward  was  the  discovery  of  a 
beautiful  blue  color,  by  a  German  chemist,  on 
treating  rosaniline  with  sulphuric  acid.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  not  a  “  fast  color."  A  dyer  made 
many  trials  therewith,  in  the  hope  of  turning  it 
to  account,  but  all  in  vain.  He  happened  to  men¬ 
tion  his  difficulty  to  a  photographer,  who,  know¬ 
ing  that  hyposulphite  of  sodium  would  fix  a 
photograph,  recommended  the  dyer  to  try  that. 
The  trial  was  made ;  when  mixed  with  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  the  blue  b^ame  a  beautiful  green,  and, 
better  sUll,  a  “  fast  color."  This  was  the  origin 
of  that  brilliant  dye  commonly  known  as  "  night 
green,”  because  of  its  remaining  unmistakably 
green  in  appearance  when  seen  by  artificial  light. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  new  co¬ 
lors  are  extracted  in  some  way  from  coal-tar,  that 
the  first  was  discovered  not  more  than  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  that  the  annual  value  now  manu¬ 
factured  is  £1,260,000,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  industry  created  by  these  new  products 
there  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  results  of 
scientific  ii'  vestigation.  The  best  of  it  is  that  the 
field  is  incxliaustible ;  for  many  years  to  come 
it  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  discoveries. 

Oohi  has  been  brought  from  San  Francisco  to 
London  in  twenty  days,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  the  great  railway  all  across  America  is 
in  working  order.  Of  course,  if  metal  can  travel 
so  quickly,  pas.sengers  can,  and  we  may  perhaps 
see  some  curious  results  of  a  sudden  infiux  of  a 
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new  population  into  new  localities.  What  will 
become  of  characteristics  of  race  when  large  in¬ 
termixture  has  taken  place  ?  Early  ethnological 
history  abounds,  as  is  well  known,  with  accounts 
of  multitudinous  migrations  from  the  East,  and  it 
seems  as  if  history  were  about  to  repeat  itself, 
for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  swarming  into 
California  in  greater  numbers  than  ever.  From 
2,300  in  1866  the  tale  rose  to  10,000  in  1868,  and 
that  it  will  be  largely  increased  in  the  present 
year  may  be  regard^  as  certain,  seeing  that  these 
oriental  laborers  are  in  demand  not  only  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States,  but  are  to  be  introduce  into  the 
Atlantic  States  between  the  Potomac  and  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  is  found  that  as  laborers  on  railways 
and  on  farms,  the  Chinese  are  more  trustworthy 
than  American  (which  includes  Irish)  laborers. 
Hitherto  the  arrivals  of  Chinese  women  have 
been  but  scanty;  but  on  one  day  in  June  last, 
1,250  were  landed  at  San  Francisco.  Are  the 
yellow  race  going  to  supersede  the  Blacks  and 
the  Irish  iu  the  struggle  for  existence ;  and  will 
they  in  time  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  among  whom  they  dwell  ?  We 
may  anticipate  that  these  and  other  questions 
will  one  day  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnological  S^iety. 

Justly  UngratsfiU. — Says  a  writer  in  Black¬ 
wood,  “  I  remember  a  cruel  old  schoolmaster  of 
mine,  who  always  accompanied  his  flagellations 
with  the  assurance  we’d  bless  him  yet  for  this 
scourging,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when 
we’d  thank  him  on  our  knees  for  these  whole¬ 
some  floggings ;  but  after  a  long  lapse  of  years  I 
have  felt  no  gratitude,  nor  ever  met  a  school-fel¬ 
low  who  did.” 

Female  Education. — Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  lias 
written  to  some  ladies  at  St  Petcrceurg,  who  are 
organizing  a  scheme  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  iu  Russia.  Mr.  Mill  says:  — “1  have 
learnt  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  admiration, 
that  there  are  found  in  Russia  women  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlightened  and  courageous  to  demand  for 
their  sex  a  participation  in  the  various  branches 
of  higher  historical,  philological,  and  scientific 
education,  including  the  practical  art  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  to  gain  for  this  cause  important  sup¬ 
port  from  the  scientific  world.  That  is  what  the 
most  enlightened  persons  are  asking,  without 
having  yet  attained  it,  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Thanks  to  you,  mesdames,  Russia  is 
perhaps  about  to  surpass  them  in  speed;  it 
would  be  a  proof  that  civilizations  relatively  re¬ 
cent  sometimes  accept  before  the  older  civiliza¬ 
tions  great  ideas  of  amelioration.  The  equal  ad¬ 
vent  of  both  sexes  to  intellectual  culture  is  im¬ 
portant  not  only  to  women,  which  is  assuredly 
a  sufficient  recommendation,  but  also  to  universal 
civilization.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  male  sex 
runs  a  great  risk  of  stopping,  if  not  of  receding, 
as  long  as  that  of  the  women  remains  behind, 
and  that,  not  only  because  nothing  can  replace 
the  mother  for  the  education  of  children,  but 
also  because  the  influence  upon  man  himself  of 
the  character  and  the  ideas  of  the  companion  of 
his  life  cannot  be  insignificant;  woman  must 
either  push  him  forward  or  hold  Wm  back." 


When  Professor  Aytoun  was  making  proposals 
for  marriage  to  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Wilson,  the  lady  reminded 
him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  the  appro¬ 
val  of  her  sire. — “  Certainly,"  said  Aytoun ;  “  but 
I  am  a  little  diffident  in  speaking  to  him,  pray  go 
and  tell  him  my  proposals  yourself.”  The  lady 
proceeded  to  the  library,  and  taking  her  father 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  mentioned  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Aytoun  had  asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
She  added,  "  Shall  I  accept  his  offer,  papa  ?  He 
says  he  is  too  diffident  to  name  the  subject  to  you 
himself." — “  Then.”  said  old  Christopher,  ‘‘  1  had 
better  write  my  reply,  and  pin  it  to  your  back."  He 
did  so,  and  the  lady  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
There  the  anxious  suitor  read  the  answer  to  his 
message,  which  was  in  these  words,  “  With  the 
author’s  compliments." 

A  Kingdom  to  Let. — Anybody  want  a  kingdom 
all  for  himself,  twice  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  hills  as  high  as  8kiddaw,  timber,  fresh-water 
streams,  beautiful  climate,  varying  only  from  38 
deg.  to  78  deg.,  and  a  soil  that  will  grow  any¬ 
thing?  The  Telegraph  of  Friday  says  tliere  is 
such  a  kingdom  to  let,  to  be  had  of  the  British 
Government  for  a  moderate  rent.  It  is  the 
island  of  Auckland,  180  miles  south  of  New 
2^aland,  with  no  natives,  and  belonging  to  the 
Colonial-office,  which  some  years  ago  leased  it  to 
Messrs.  Enderby,  who  leased  it  again  to  a  com¬ 
pany.  The  latter  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
Government  accordingly  took  possession  agaiu. 
No  further  assignment  has  been  made,  and  if 
anybody  wants  to  be  a  sort  of  king,  and  can  get 
forty  or  fifty  laborers  together.  Lord  Granville 
will,  we  doubt  not,  make  him  Lessee,  Governor, 
and  Parliament  all  together.  He  ought  to  be  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  steam  yaeht  though,  or  he  will 
be  rather  more  secluded  than  if  ho  kept  a  pike. 
If  adventure  is  not  wholly  dead  among  us,  that 
island  will  be  taken  up  this  year. — Spectator. 

A  Khamsin  in  the  Desert. — Our  route  was 
brought  to  a  staudstill,  for  the  sand  was  whirled 
up  into  the  air  in  masses,  more  like  a  wall  than 
anything  else  I  can  compare  it  to.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  desert  looked  as  billowy  as  an  an¬ 
gry  sea.  Then  we  passed  through  deep  furrows  of 
burning  sand,  gathered,  as  it  were,  up  in  masses 
like  the  furious  waves  of  a  most  tempestuous 
ocean,  and  thus  we  pursued  our  path,  like  skilful 
swimmers  buoy  themselves  over  mighty  billows, 
through  tlte  scorching  crests  of  those  sandy  hil¬ 
locks.  Notwitlistanding  the  precaution  whi^  we 
had  all  taken  to  keep  our  mouths  covered,  we 
breathed  almost  as  much  sand  as  air;  our 
tongues  clove  to  our  palates ;  our  eyes  became 
haggard  and  bloodshot,  and  our  respiration  be¬ 
came  as  heated  as  if  we  had  burned  our  throats, 
which  greatly  increased  our  sufferings.  Still  on 
we  went,  without  feeling  certain  of  our  wherea¬ 
bouts,  for  the  atmosphere  liad  beeome  intensely 
dark,  and  the  clouds  of  hot  sand  in  which  we 
were  enveloped  kept  gradually  becoming  denser. 
The  whole  of  that  scorching,  sandy  waste  ap¬ 
peared  to  heave,  swell,  and  smoke  like  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  Mount  V'esuvius  prior  to  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  volcano.  Our  throats  were  parched 
with  an  insatiable  nutddeuing  thirst— a  thirst 
that  seemed  to  make  one's  bio^  boil  agaiu  ;  even 
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the  appearance  of  that  lurid  horizon  faacinated 
the  Bight  like  a  basilisk,  and  ever  and  anon,  like 
that  deceitful  mirage,  conjured  up  before  our  eyea 
bright  clear  lakes,  fertile  islands,  shady  trees, 
dripping  fountains,  umbrageous  shelter,  and  flow¬ 
ing  waters. — The  Grand  Pacha's  Cruise  on  the 
Nik. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  Colonized. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  bit  of  information  will  be  of  interest  the 
world  over: — At  a  distance  of  less  tlian  a  throe 
days’  voyage  from  Valparaiso,  tn  Chili,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude  with  this  important  port  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  is  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  once  upon  a  time  Al¬ 
exander  Selkirk,  during  a  solitary  banishment  of 
four  years,  gathered  the  material  for  Defoe’s 
“  Robinson  Crusoe.”  This  island,  little  thought 
of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chilian  coastland, 
has  lately  become  of  some  interest  by  the  fact 
that  in  lieoember,  18C8,  it  was  ceded  to  a  society 
of  Germans  under  the  guidance  of  Robert  Wehr- 
dan,  an  engineer  from  Saiony,Germany,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  colonization.  Tlie  entrepreneur  of  this  expe¬ 
dition,  Robert  Wehrdan,  left  Glermany  eleven  years 
since,  passed  several  years  in  England,  served  as 
mtgor  through  the  war  of  the  republic  against  se¬ 
cession,  and  was  subsequently  engaged  as  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Ceropasco  Rail,  in  ^uth  America. 
He  and  his  society,  about  sixty  or  seventy 
individuals,  have  taken  possession  of  the  island, 
which  is  described  as  being  a  most  fertile  and 
lovely  spot.  They  found  there  countless  herds  of 
goats,  some  thirty  half-wild  horses,  and  sixty 
donkeys — the  latter  animals  proving  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  shy.  They  brought  with  them  cows 
and  other  cattle,  swine,  numerous  fowls,  and  all 
the  various  kinds  of  agricultural  implements, 
with  boats  and  fishing  apparatus,  to  engage  in 
different  pursuits  and  occupations.  The  grotto, 
made  famous  as  Robinson’s  abode,  situated  in  a 
spacious  valley,  covered  with  large  fields  of  wild 
turnips — a  desirable  food  for  swine— has  been 
assigned  to  the  hopeful  young  Chilian  gentleman 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  porcine  part  of  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  stock  has  been  intrusted,  and  he  and  his 
protrgts  are  doing  very  well  in  their  new  quarters. 
Juan  Fernandez  is  one  of  the  stations  whero 
whaling  vessels  take  in  water  and  wood. — San 
Francisco  News. 

ErtglandCs  Decadence. — If  war  is  to  be  made  by 
money  and  machinery,  the  nation  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  covetous  multitude  will  win. 
You  may  be  as  scientific  as  you  choose;  the 
mob  that  can  pay  more  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
gunpowder  will  at  last  poison  its  bullets,  throw 
acid  in  your  faces,  and  make  an  end  of  yon ;  of 
itself  alM  in  good  time,  but  of  you  first  And 
to  the  English  people  the  choice  of  its  fate  is 
very  near  now.  It  may  spasmodically  defend  its 
property  with  iron  walls  a  fathom  thick,  a  few 
years  longer — a  very  few.  No  walls  will  defend 
either  it,  or  its  havings,  against  the  multitude 
that  is  breeding  and  spreading,  faster  than  the 
clouds,  over  the  habitable  earth.  We  shall  be 
allowed  to  live  by  small  pedlcr’s  business  and 
ironmongery — since  wo  have  chosen  those  for 
our  line  of  life — as  long  as  we  are  found  usefiil 
black  servants  to  the  Americans ;  and  are  con¬ 
tent  to  dig  coals,  and  sit  in  the  cinders ;  and  have 
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still  coals  to  dig — they  once  exhausted,  or  got 
cheaper  elsewhere,  we  shall  bo  abolished,  liut 
if  we  think  more  wisely  while  there  is  yet  time, 
and  set  our  minds  again  on  multiplying  English¬ 
men,  and  not  on  cheapening  English  wares ;  if 
we  resolve  to  submit  to  wholesome  laws  of  labor 
and  economy,  and,  setting  our  political  squabbles 
aside,  try  how  many  strong  creatures,  friendly 
and  faithful  to  each  other,  we  can  crowd  into  ev¬ 
ery  spot  of  English  dominion,  neither  poison  nor 
iron  will  prevail  against  us ;  nor  traflBc,  nor  ha¬ 
tred  :  the  noble  nation  will  yet,  by  the  grace  of 
Heaven,  rule  over  the  ignoble,  and  force  of  heart 
hold  its  own  against  fire-balls. — The  Queen  of  the 
Air.  By  John  Buskin,  LL.D, 

Mr.  Buskin  on  “  The  ITigher  Alps.” — The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  closing  sentences  of  the  preface  to 
Mr.  Ruskin’s  new  book,  “  The  Queen  of  the  Air; 
being  a  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and 
Storm  — “  This  first  day  of  May,  1869,  I  am 
writing  w’here  my  work  was  begun  thirty-five 
years  ago — within  sight  of  the  snows  of  the 
higher  Alps.  In  that  half  of  the  permitted  life 
of  man.  I  have  seen  strange  evil  brought  upon 
every  scene  that  I  had  best  loved,  or  tried  to 
make  beloved  by  others.  The  light  which  once 
flushed  those  pale  summits  with  its  rose  at  dawn, 
and  purple  at  sunset,  is  now  umbered  and  faint ; 
the  air  which  once  inlaid  the  clefts  of  all  their 
golden  crags  with  azure  is  now  deflled  with  lan¬ 
guid  coils  of  smoke,  belched  from  worse  tlian 
volcanic  fires ;  their  very  glacier  waves  are  ebb¬ 
ing,  and  their  snows  fading  as  if  hell  had  breathed 
on  them ;  the  waters  that  once  sank  at  tlieir  feet 
into  crystalline  rest  are  now  dimmed  and  foul, 
from  deep  to  deep,  and  shore  to  shore.  These 
are  no  careless  words — they  are  accurately,  hor¬ 
ribly  true.  I  know  what  the  Swiss  lakes  were ; 
no  pool  of  Alpino  fountain  at  its  source  was 
clearer.  This  morning,  on  the  lake  of  Genevo, 
at  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  I  could  scarcely  see 
my  oar-blade  a  fathom  deep.  The  light,  the  air, 
the  waters,  all  defiled !  How  of  the  earth  itself  ? 
Take  this  one  fact  for  t}^*  of  honor  done  by  the 
modem  Swiss  to  the  earth  of  his  native  land. 
There  used  to  be  a  little  rock  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  by  the  port  of  NeuchatcL  There  is 
the  last  marble  of  the  foot  of  Jura,  sloping  to 
the  blue  woler,  and  (at  this  time  of  year)  covered 
with  bright  pink  tufts  of  Saponaria.  I  went 
three  days  since  to  gather  a  blossom  at  the  place 
The  gool^y  native  rock  and  its  flowers  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  town ;  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  avenue  was  a  ncwly-con- 
stmeted  artificial  rockery,  with  a  fountain  twisted 
through  a  spinning  spout,  and  an  inscription  on 
one  of  its  loose  tumbled  stones : 

‘  Adz  Botaoi»teii. 

L«  clDb  JuraMiijat.' 

Ah,  masters  of  modem  science,  give  me  back  my 
Athena  out  of  your  phials,  and  seal,  if  it  may  be, 
once  more,  Asmodeus  therein.  You  have  divi¬ 
ded  the  elements,  and  united  them,  and  discerned 
them  in  the  stars.  Teach  us  now  but  this  of 
them,  which  is  all  that  man  need  know,  that  the 
Air  is  gfven  to  him  for  his  life,  and  the  rain  to 
his  thirst  and  for  his  baptism,  and  the  Fire  for 
his  warmth,  and  the  Sun  for  sight,  and  the  Earth 
for  his'meat — and  his  rest.” 
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